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PREFACE: 
AN EVENTFUL VOYAGE 


A fierce sea lashes a boat that is transporting a very precious cargo. A group of 
people huddle by the shore; they watch the scene with dismay and pray for a safe 
outcome. The helmsman vainly tries to steer, but this is not an ordinary storm. Three 
waves miraculously turn into blood as they break over the side of the vessel, and the 
voyage is abandoned. 

This dramatic scene is a depiction of the attempt to send the relics of St Cuthbert 
to Ireland. It belongs to a series of miniature pictures that accompanied accounts 
of the saint’s life and miracles in a manuscript from Anglo-Norman Durham.' The 
incident took place in the 870s, a decade that straddled the eras covered in this book: 
the Golden Age of the seventh and eighth centuries, and the Viking Age.* The episode 
encapsulates the enduring nature of Gaelic influence in the Northumbrian kingdom, 
for Cuthbert was a renowned Northumbrian saint, and the attempted voyage took 
him towards Ireland, a key part of the Gaelic cultural world. 

The Northumbrian kingdom was the most northerly of the Anglo-Saxon polities. 
In its heyday the kingdom stretched across much of modern-day northern England 
and southern Scotland, from the River Mersey to Ayrshire and from the Humber 
Estuary to the Firth of Forth. This extensive area includes landscapes that are prized 
in the modern day for their untamed appearance: swathes of heather moorland on 
the Pennines and the Border Hills, and sharp peaks formed from volcanic rock in the 
Lake District. Yet the kingdom also encompassed areas rich in agricultural poten- 
tial, especially for cattle-rearing. These areas sustained a wealthy nobility, impor- 
tant churches and incipient urban centres. The Northumbrian elites travelled widely, 
forged links with other kingdoms, and developed an appetite for exotic goods. At 
the northern and southern ends of the kingdom, the great coastal indentations of 
the Humber and the Forth could be traversed to reach Anglo-Saxon Mercia and the 
Picts, respectively. Two long coastlines opened the kingdom up further to external 
influences. The western coast is lapped by the Irish Sea and the North Channel, over 
which sailors voyaged to the Gaelic world: Ireland, western Scotland and the Isle of 
Man. The eastern coast opens on to the North Sea, and travellers could set sail from 
here to south-eastern England, Francia and Rome. The cultural contacts established 
along the eastern coast have been researched in considerable detail, and I would 


1 


See front cover image: Oxford, University College, MS 165, p. 143, fol. 73r, dated by Kauffmann, 
Romanesque Manuscripts, 66—7; Lawrence-Mathers, Manuscripts in Northumbria, 84-108, esp. 
104. Farmer, ‘A note’, suggests that the manuscript was created in Durham for a private patron. 
For further discussion of the incident, see below, 114. 

The term ‘Viking’, with its long-standing capital letter, has come under much scrutiny in recent 
scholarship; see Jesch, The Viking Diaspora, 4-10 for a helpful guide. I use the term to refer 
to raiding (while acknowledging the relationship of this activity to trade and settlement) and to 
define the period from the end of the eighth century to the eleventh. 
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not claim that Gaelic influence outweighed those links, or indeed that the two were 
mutually exclusive.? 

These diverse cultural influences came together in the Northumbrian kingdom 
during the seventh and eighth centuries. The ensuing phase of intellectual and artistic 
creativity has become known as the ‘Northumbrian renaissance’ or the ‘Golden 
Age’; the latter term is also used in an Irish context.* This was a political high point, 
a time when Northumbrian kings wielded influence well beyond the borders of the 
kingdom. During the ninth century, the Northumbrian elites were subsumed by 
internal difficulties, which formed the background to the capture and conquest of 
York in 866—7 by a ‘Great Army’ of Scandinavian origin. The kingdom fell apart, 
and some areas became vulnerable to the expansion of other dynasties. The notion 
of a Northumbrian kingdom lived on, however, in the political unit centred on York 
until at least the mid-tenth century. Northumbrian culture endured for even longer, 
and mingled with Brittonic, Scandinavian and Gaelic influences on the northern 
and western edges of the former kingdom. Thus the history of the Northumbrian 
kingdom, from its rise until its fragmentation, provides a fruitful opportunity to 
investigate cultural interaction in an early medieval setting. 

This book focuses on Gaelic and Gaelic—Scandinavian influence in the 
Northumbrian kingdom, from its emergence in the early seventh century until its 
division between the English and Scottish realms during the eleventh century. It 
is the first work to investigate Gaelic influence in the area over such an extended 
period. The quality of the evidence varies from locality to locality and over time, and 
so it is impossible to build up a comprehensive picture of every part of the kingdom 
across all four of the centuries under investigation. Nevertheless, the evidence is 
sufficient to argue that links with the Gaelic world were more pervasive, long-lived 
and multi-faceted than has been recognised hitherto. A nuanced picture can be 
drawn, one that takes into account different phases of cultural contact and influences 
emanating from several directions. I devote particular attention to the western and 
northern parts of the Northumbrian kingdom, which were closest to Ireland, Gaelic- 
speaking parts of Scotland and the Isle of Man. 

The study also differs from earlier treatments of Gaelic influence in the 
Northumbrian kingdom by adopting an interdisciplinary approach. The term 
‘Gaelic’ refers in the first instance to language, as I discuss below,° but those who 
came to Northumbria had an impact beyond the purely linguistic. This book also 
covers political links, routes of communication, ecclesiastical contacts and material 
culture. An interdisciplinary approach inevitably has pitfalls, and it is necessary 
to examine the limitations of each type of source material, but it can be helpful to 
compare and contrast different categories of evidence. The approach has the added 
benefit of shedding light on the west and north of the Northumbrian kingdom, 
regions that are poorly recorded and have bequeathed no early medieval manu- 
scripts. Here I argue that their inhabitants enjoyed close links with the Gaelic and 
Gaelic—Scandinavian worlds. 


3 Frankish links with the Anglo-Saxon world are considered by Levison, England and the 


Continent; Story, Carolingian Connections; Palmer, Anglo-Saxons. For Rome, see Matthews, 
The Road to Rome; Tinti (ed.), England and Rome. 

For the Northumbrian usage see, for example, Kendrick, Anglo-Saxon Art, 119; Cramp, ‘The 
Northumbrian identity’, 1, 10-11; Neuman de Vegvar, The Northumbrian Renaissance. For 
“Golden Age’ in an Irish context, see O Créinin, Early Medieval Ireland, 196. 


> See below, 5. 
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I do not provide an exhaustive treatment of all of the relevant categories of 
evidence. I have devoted particular attention to texts, personal name studies and 
church dedications, whereas my study of material culture and landscape history 
draws to a greater extent on work conducted by other scholars. This approach is 
determined partly by my training as an historian with a strong interest in languages 
and names, and also by the emphases of existing scholarship. Manuscripts, palaeog- 
raphy and intellectual links have previously gained, or are currently enjoying, atten- 
tion in works on contact between the Gaelic and Anglo-Saxon worlds.° In contrast, 
personal names and church dedications have been relatively neglected, and there 
remains much to discover in Ireland’s very rich textual corpus. A century ago, the 
celebrated scholar and artist W. G. Collingwood wrote ‘the pictures of these times can 
only be given as an historical novel, because any other form would claim too much 
for the authenticity of details’.’I aim to show that the evidence adds up to a picture 
of enduring and varied Gaelic influence, and I hope that the material presented in the 
current book will encourage further specialised work to refine that picture. 


® See below, 99-100. 
1’ The Likeness, preface. 
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CONCEPTS AND HISTORIOGRAPHY OF THE NORTHUMBRIAN 
AND GAELIC WORLDS: MEDIEVAL TO MODERN 


This book explores the evolution of contact between Gaelic and Northumbrian 
spheres over the course of four centuries. One event encapsulates the complexity 
of the theme, namely, the Northumbrian king Ecgfrith’s raid on the plain of Brega 
in Ireland (684). The expedition occurred in defiance of the revered churchman 
Ecgberht, who saw it as an unwarranted attack on a people who had never harmed 
the king. In a similar vein, the Northumbrian historian Bede characterised the raid 
as an attack on gens innoxia, et nationi Anglorum semper amicissima ‘an inoffen- 
sive people who had always been friendly to the English’. Bede saw Ecgfrith’s 
subsequent defeat and death in battle against the Picts as just punishment for this 
impietas ‘wickedness’.' The event continued to haunt depictions of relations across 
the Irish Sea for many centuries, as seen in Conchubranus’s mid-eleventh-century 
Vita Sanctae Monennae, where the incident is recast in light of contemporary themes 
in Irish—English relations.* This later retelling echoes Bede’s picture of complex 
connections, involving not only enmity but also ecclesiastical bonds and friendships 
forged in exile.* 

Bede framed his account as a momentous incident in the interactions between 
gentes ‘peoples’. The protagonist, Ecgfrith, was rex Northanhymbrorum ‘king 
of the Northumbrians’, and a representative of natio Anglorum ‘the nation of the 
English’. Those attacked, the gens innoxia, were the inhabitants of Ireland, for 
which Bede used the terms ‘Hibernia’ and ‘Scottia’. When describing the aftermath 
of the battle in Pictland, he wrote of Scotti, qui erant in Brittania, indicating that 
‘Scotti’ was a term for the inhabitants of the pan-Gaelic world. Thus in this account 
we see complex groupings of people: Scotti targeted in Ireland, but also resident in 
Britain; Northumbrians who were also English. For Bede, ‘the medieval world was 
undoubtedly a world of peoples, gentes’, as Rees Davies wrote.* Yet how far did 
this consciousness seep through society, and how is it manifested in our sources? 


' HE IV, 24 (26), 1 (ed. Lapidge, II, 350-3; ed. and transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 426-9). When 
citing Bede’s Historia ecclesiastica gentis Anglorum, 1 use Michael Lapidge’s 2005 edition 
(which is accompanied by a French translation) and that of Colgrave and Mynors (1969), which 
is still widely referenced. 

‘Conchubrani Vita Sanctae Monennae’, 1.14 and 1.15 (ed. Esposito, 215-17; ed. and transl. 

Ulster Society for Medieval Latin Studies, 268-73). 

> JT discuss the relationship between this episode and the raid on Brega in my forthcoming article 
‘Irish hagiographical representations’. On Bede’s nuanced, though favourable, portrayal of the 
Irish, see McCann, ‘Plures de Scottorum regione’, 24-8. 

4 Davies, ‘The peoples’, 4. In this chapter, I follow Davies’s translation of gens as ‘people’ to 
allow for the varied, and sometimes ephemeral, groupings encompassed by that term in the 
Insular world. In other contexts, scholars have sometimes translated the term ‘race’; for an 
example, see Geraldine Heng’s seminal new work The Invention of Race, 7, 124. 
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Gaelic Influence in the Northumbrian Kingdom 


I begin by exploring how early medieval writers conceptualised peoples, before 
examining contemporary terminology for the Gaelic and Northumbrian worlds. 
I then review the historiography of the topic, arguing for an appreciation of the 
complexity and enduring significance of Northumbrian-Gaelic relations. 


Concepts of early medieval peoples 


When early medieval scholars wrote of groups such as the Northumbrians, they 
were not merely reporting on the world around them; rather, their works were deeply 
rooted in biblical and classical learning. The presentation of Old Testament peoples 
influenced portrayals of contemporary groups, for the populus Israhel was unified 
by a shared consciousness and law, as well as the covenant with God. The term 
populus could be rather specific, for example differentiating the populus Romanus 
from the barbarian gentes, but this distinction was breaking down during the early 
medieval period.* The Vetus Latina and Vulgate Bibles tended to use the term gens 
for a people (sometimes in contexts where ‘nation’ appears in modern English trans- 
lations) and this usage influenced the vocabulary of early medieval writers.° Another 
touchstone for the understanding of peoples was Isidore of Seville’s widely influen- 
tial Etymologiae. He famously stated: Gens est multitudo ab uno principio orta, sive 
ab alia natione secundum propriam collectionem distincta. Isidore was attempting 
to redefine the gens, moving away from the Roman image of the barbarians to one 
that was relevant to the Visigothic kingdom.’ He went on to enumerate the nations 
descended from Japheth, Ham and Shem (drawing on Genesis 10) and to discuss the 
location and characteristics of peoples in his day. The Old Testament also provided 
a model for rulership, for the Israelites petitioned their judge, Samuel, to appoint a 
king to lead them sicut universae habent nationes ‘such as all the nations have’.* 
In a similar way, kingship often underpinned nationhood in the medieval period, 
notwithstanding modernist scepticism about the existence of nations prior to the 
eighteenth century.’ Medieval gentes had diverse political manifestations, ranging 
from communities unified by law to loose military confederations; furthermore a 


Scheil, The Footsteps, 101-91 discusses the concept of the populus Israhel in late antique works 
and early medieval England. For the gens/populus distinction, see Geary, The Myth of Nations, 
50, 61-2; Tugéne, L ‘idée de nation, 73-8; Schustereder, Strategies, 20. 

For example, I Samuel 8:20, et erimus nos quoque sicut omnes gentes: Biblia Sacra Vulgata (ed. 
Weber and Gryson, 376); and similar in the various Vetus Latina versions (I Reges 8, 20): Vetus 
Latina Institut, Vetus Latina Database: https://brepolis.net/apps/vld/index.html. Translated in 
the King James Version: ‘that we also may be like all the nations’, and in the New International 
Version: ‘then we shall be like all the other nations’. Cf. Hastings, The Construction, 16-17. 
Isidore, Etymologiae 11.1 (ed. Lindsay, no pp. given; transl. Barney et al., 196). “A gens is a 
number of people sharing a single origin, or distinguished from another natio in accordance with 
its own grouping’ (translation adapted). For the context, see Wood, The Politics of Identity, 7-8, 
13, 60-1, 76~7, 147-79; Reimitz, History, Frankish Identity, 10. 

* I Samuel 8:5; Biblia Sacra Vulgata (ed. Weber and Gryson, 376). The term natio is discussed 
in Hastings, The Construction, 3; Reynolds, Kingdoms and Communities, 256; Dumville, ‘Did 
Ireland exist in the twelfth century?’, 116. 

Medieval nationhood is discussed by Stringer, ‘Social and political communities’, 10-11, 21-34; 
Hastings, The Construction, esp. 1-13. They challenge historians who have portrayed nation- 
hood as a phenomenon of modern history, such as Hobsbawm, Nations and Nationalism, 9-10, 
1445; Anderson, /magined Communities, 41-9. 
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large gens could include smaller gentes.'° This flexibility in defining a people should 
be borne in mind when examining the interaction of Northumbrians and Gaels. 

The mental universe of early medieval writers was divided into peoples, but it 
is less clear how the groups termed ‘Gaelic’ or ‘Northumbrian’ were manifested 
in reality. No longer is it possible to follow the discredited views of the nine- 
teenth-century scholars who conceived of ethnicity as an innate biological feature." 
Since the late twentieth century, historians have widely followed anthropologists in 
arguing that ethnic identities were flexible and prone to manipulation.’? The historian 
Reinhard Wenskus independently came to the view that the Germanic peoples were 
the product of a process known as Stammesbildung (the word used in ensuing schol- 
arship is Ethnogenese ‘ethnogenesis’). Disparate warbands would join in confeder- 
ations, coalesce around a leading kindred (stirps regia) and adopt their origin myth. 
In this way a gens emerged, ruled by an elite who transmitted cultural customs (the 
Traditionskern ‘kernel of tradition’) to their followers.'* The ‘Vienna School’ of 
Herwig Wolfram, Walter Pohl and others have further developed and refined the 
ethnogenesis model. There is now a sophisticated understanding of ‘strategies of 
distinction’, that is, ways that participants and observers constructed late-antique 
ethnic groups.'* In its current form, the concept of ethnogenesis allows for consid- 
erable variety and nuance, and is far from a ‘rigid model, a straitjacket’.!° That said, 
aspects of the concept are still being debated, such as the extent of Roman influence 
in the societies that emerged in the wake of the empire.’ 

Much of the scholarship relating to ethnogenesis concerns the barbarian peoples 
who moved across the Roman frontiers of continental Europe, often as disparate 
and linguistically diverse armies. Language was rarely a prerequisite for unity, for 
military confederations often included speakers of several tongues. Even in the case 
of the Strasbourg Oaths (842), where the armies of Charles the Bald and Louis II 
were presented as monolingual speakers of Romance and Germanic tongues respec- 
tively, the distinction was partly symbolic.'’ In contrast, language seems to have 
been a much more prominent factor in forging group identities in northern Britain 


0 Wenskus, Stammesbildung und Verfassung, 46—7, 50; Wolfram, The History of the Goths, 5, 12; 
Kahl, ‘Einige Beobachtungen’, 67, 81; Reimitz, History, Frankish Identity, 69. Hiberno-Latin 
writers of the seventh century might use the term in a specific way, for a ruling kindred with 
deep lineage: Charles-Edwards, Early Irish and Welsh Kinship, 141-65; idem, Early Christian 
Ireland, 96-100. 

"| See below, 19-20. 

Barth, ‘Introduction’. It is worth noting Helmut Reimitz’s more recent distinction between ethnic 

identity and ethnicity: History, Frankish Identity, 7-8. 

Wenskus, Stammesbildung und Verfassung, esp. 32-8, 46-82. Some of his views were antici- 

pated in 1907 by Chadwick, The Origin, 153-91, as noted by Murray (‘Reinhard Wenskus’, 67); 

Wood, The Modern Origins, 300. 

'4 Pohl, ‘Introduction’, 5; idem, ‘Telling the difference’, 21-2. 

The quotation is from Bowlus, ‘Ethnogenesis’, 242. 

'© Goffart, Barbarian Tides, balanced by Pohl, ‘Introduction’, 2-3, 6-7; idem, ‘Telling the differ- 
ence’, 39, 63-9. For other areas of criticism, see Gillett, ‘Was ethnicity politicized?’ 

" Nithard, Historiae, III.5 (ed. Miiller, Nithardi historiarum libri ITI, 35; transl. Scholz, Carolingian 
Chronicles, 161), discussed by Ayres-Bennett, A History, 16-21. For instances where there is 
no correlation between linguistic and political identity, see Wenskus, Stammesbildung und 
Verfassung, 96-100; Wolfram, The History of the Goths, 210, 231; Wickham, The Inheritance, 
5, 100, 481. 
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and Ireland; indeed, Bede wrote of quinque gentium linguae.'* The Britons were 
unified by their vernacular language, while remaining militarily and politically 
fragmented. They called themselves Cymry (*com-brogi ‘inhabitants of the same 
bro ‘locality’), a designation that dated back to Roman times, when speakers of the 
vernacular (Cymraeg) distinguished themselves from speakers of Latin.'? Gaelic 
identity was similarly rooted in a common language, and underpinned by a prolific 
vernacular literature, which was partly shaped by clerics who were literate in Latin. 
The Northumbrians did not have their own language, being part of the wider English- 
speaking sphere, but distinctive dialect features developed within the kingdom.” 

The use of medieval peoples as a framework for understanding cultural interaction 
has its limitations.”! The consciousness of belonging to one people was often relevant 
to those in the higher social strata, including the literati and court circles, who could 
in turn disseminate such ideas to other sectors of society.”” Yet as Eric Hobsbawm 
noted of more recent times, the ‘view from below’ is hard to recover, and peasants 
were often the last to be captured by ‘national consciousness’.*? Local allegiances 
persisted underneath broader identities: the residents of Annandale, for example, 
were identified with their river valley in the Roman period (Brittones Anavionenses) 
and again in the twelfth century.” At the start of the period Ireland comprised many 
tuatha — entities that defy easy definition — but that were essentially groups of people 
with their own king. It would have been vital to know whether one belonged to an 
aithechthuath (‘unfree client people’) or a free people.** An individual might have 
held allegiances to locality, region, and nation, each layer of identity being empha- 
sised in different contexts. In some Bavarian cemeteries of the post-Roman period, 
for example, female costume alluded to local links and to far-flung origins, whereas 
male dress reflected membership of regional armies.*° Gender influenced the ways in 
which an individual experienced membership of local groups and gentes. 

In my study, then, the topic of Northumbrian—Gaelic interaction includes links 
at a regional and local level, such as the strong and enduring connection between 
the Furness peninsula and the Isle of Man, alongside the high-political dimension. 


'8 HEI, 1, 3 (ed. Lapidge, I, 114; ed. and transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 16-17) ‘five languages of 
peoples’. 

'° Charles-Edwards, ‘Language and society’, 711-15; Woolf, ‘The Britons’, 373-9; Charles- 

Edwards, ‘The making of nations’, 22-9. 

Johnston, Literacy and Identity, esp. 27-31. Johnston focuses here on Irish identity, and indeed 

the vast majority of surviving texts are from Ireland. Iona-based scholars such as Adomnan 

were involved in this milieu, as Johnston notes at ibid., 33, 37. For Northumbrian dialect, see 

Hogg, ‘Old English dialectology’, 396-9; Toon, ‘Old English dialects’, 417, 435, who notes 

that Northumbrian dialect is sometimes characterised as ‘a loose conglomerate of individual 

varieties’. 

My understanding of ‘cultural’ in this context follows Barth, ‘Introduction’, 9 as a term relating 

to facets of group behaviour. 

22 Geary, ‘Ethnic identity’; McKitterick, ‘Conclusion’, 333: ‘literacy had repercussions right down 

the social scale’; eadem, History and Memory, 5—7. 

Hobsbawm, Nations and Nationalism, 12; cf. Schustereder, Strategies, 26. 

Edmonds, ‘The expansion’, 63, citing Rivet, ‘The Brittones Anavionenses’. In general, see 

Reynolds, Kingdoms and Communities, 266; Pohl, ‘Ethnic names’, 12-13; Halsall, Barbarian 

Migrations, 38-9. 

* Byrne, ‘Tribes and tribalism’, 130-7, 158-61; Charles-Edwards, Early Irish and Welsh Kinship, 
143-5; idem, Early Christian Ireland, 102-6; MacCotter, Medieval Ireland, 22-3, 88-91, 108. 
O Corrain, ‘On the “Aithechthiatha” tracts’. 

6 Hakenbeck, Local, Regional and Ethnic Identities, 102-5, 143. 
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This approach supports my overarching argument that Gaelic influence took diverse 
forms, and varied in intensity, across the Northumbrian kingdom. 


The Gaelic-speaking world 


I now turn to the specific terms used in the study, starting with ‘Gaelic’, for the 
Gaelic-speaking world gave rise to the cultural influences that I trace in this book. In 
taking a pan-Gaelic view, I do not wish to downplay links between Northumbria and 
Ireland, which have long been perceived as a significant aspect of the ‘Golden Age’. 
Rather, I wish to highlight a whole range of possible connections involving Ireland, 
the Isle of Man and the nascent Scottish kingdom.’ Nor do I wish to claim that the 
Gaelic-speaking world was intimately interconnected and coherent at all times in the 
early medieval period. Recent studies of late-medieval Gaelic high culture, a time of 
flourishing patronage in the Isles as well as in Ireland, have veered away from the 
idea of an integrated ‘culture province’ in the thought-world of bardic poetry.”* It is 
worth asking what the notion of Gaeldom meant to early medieval writers. 

The tightest bond between the Gaels was their language. Kenneth Jackson coined 
the term ‘Common Gaelic’, and viewed the language as tightly unified during the 
linguistic phase known as Old Irish.” The evidence for dialects in Old Irish is slight, 
which may suggest that it was a high-register scholarly language. It was perhaps 
promoted by the politically dominant group called Féni, and certainly by scholars 
whose interests spanned the lay and ecclesiastical worlds.*° Jackson saw Gaelic as 
relatively unified throughout the Middle Irish period (ca 900-1200), with no distinc- 
tion between the literary and spoken registers.*' More recently scholars have noted 
the emergence of some distinctively Scottish-Gaelic features, which must have 
been marked in speech, and also permeated the written medium. One example is 
the system of eclipsis, an initial mutation of consonants that developed distinctively 
in Scottish Gaelic.** Galloway was a significant exception to this rule: here eclipsis 
followed the same pattern as Irish and Manx.** Thus Gaelic had dialectal differences, 
as well as common features that were most pronounced in the literary sphere. The 
commonalities can make it difficult to discern the precise sources of Gaelic linguistic 
influence in the Northumbrian kingdom. 

A broader sense of Gaelic identity emerged, which was rooted to some extent in 
these linguistic ties. The vernacular term Goidel was borrowed from Welsh gwyddel 


°7 On the historiography of the Gaelic world, see Ellis, “The collapse’, 449-51. 

8 McLeod, Divided Gaels, 4-7, 114, contra Jackson, ‘Common Gaelic’, 77. Cf. O Mainnin, “The 
same in origin and blood””’, 6. 

°° Jackson, ‘Common Gaelic’, 80-6. ‘Old Irish’ is a long-established term, but ‘Old Gaelic’ is also 
used; see O Baoill, ‘A history of Gaelic to 1800’, 5. 

*° For dialects: Thurneysen, A Grammar, 12; Ahlqvist, ‘Remarks’; Russell, ““What was best”’, 

439-43; Murray, ‘Dialect in medieval Irish?’ For Feni: Charles-Edwards, ‘Language and 

society’, 727-9; idem, Early Christian Ireland, 512, 583-4; idem, ‘The making of nations’, 32. 

The scholarly register is discussed by McCone, ‘Zur Frage der Register’, 89-97. 

Jackson, ‘Common Gaelic’, 79. Here he was drawing on O’Rahilly, /rish Dialects, 248. 

2 O Maolalaigh, ‘Place-names as a resource’, 14, 24; idem, ‘The Scotticisation of Gaelic’, 241-58. 
More generally, see O Buachalla, ‘Common Gaelic revisited’. 

3 O Maolalaigh, ‘Place-names as a resource’, 29-30; cf. in general, O’Rahilly, /rish Dialects, 
117; Thomson, ‘The continuity’, 172; for links between Galloway, Man and Ireland, see below 
120-6, 145-6, 161. 
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‘wild man’ no earlier than the seventh century.“ A tale quickly arose to explain 
the creation of the language (Go/delc), as related in the early core of Auraicept na 
nEces (‘The Scholars’ Primer’). Goidelc reportedly emerged during the confusion 
of tongues following the building of the Tower of Babel; a group that included the 
eponymous protagonist Gaedel formed it from the finest parts of all languages. 
The tale emphasises the importance of language in forging a community, for when 
groups left the Tower they consisted of cach comberlaid (‘everyone speaking the 
same language’) not cach comcheniuil (‘everyone of the same kindred’).*° The idea 
of common descent soon augmented the linguistic foundations of Gaelic identity, as 
intimated by genealogical poetry as early as the seventh century. These ideas were 
fleshed out in the historical poem of the renowned Irish scholar Mael Muru Othna 
(ob. 887), and detailed at length in Lebor Gabdla, a weighty work of the eleventh 
century.*° Meanwhile Scottish writers drew on the origin legend of the Gaels (albeit 
without reference to Lebor Gabdla) to demonstrate the antiquity of Scottish king- 
ship.*’ The linguistic concept of Goidil did not disappear entirely, as witnessed by 
Gall-Goidil ‘Foreigner Gaels’, who first appeared in Ireland in the 850s and later 
re-emerged in what is now south-western Scotland. These people seem to have been 
Gaelic speakers, even if their behaviour or background marked them out as being in 
some way ‘foreign’.** 

A shared Gaelic identity was perceptible to outside observers, notably the Latin 
writers who described the Gaels collectively as Scotti.*? It is important to establish the 
connotations of this term at the time when Northumbrian scholars started to use it, for 
its scope evolved. The fourth-century writer Ammianus Marcellinus recounted the 
disruption caused by three Insular peoples, the Picti, Scotti and the elusive Attacotti 
in the turbulent 360s.*° The expansion of the Scotti (or at least the broadening of the 
term’s remit) must have occurred by the fifth century, for Orosius placed Scotti on 
the Isle of Man as well as in Ireland.*! By the later seventh century, it was possible 


** The borrowing postdates the change of Brittonic w- to gw-, completed by the end of the eighth 
century: Jackson, Language and History, 389-91, refined by Sims-Williams, The Celtic 
Inscriptions, 211-14, 288; cf. Charles-Edwards, ‘Language and society’, 723. The date is 
supported by the absence of syncope in accusative and dative plural: Goidelu, Goidelaib (O 
Murchadha, ‘Nationality names’, 56). 

8 Auraicept na nEces §1 (ed. Ahiqvist, Early Irish Linguist, 46); Charles-Edwards, ‘The context’, 
76-8; Russell, ‘“““What was best”’, 405-6. 

‘Nuadu Necht ni damair anflaith’ (ed. O’Brien, CGH 115a, 1-4; ed. Meyer, Uber die dilteste 
irische Dichtung, 39-42). For the dating, see O Corrain, ‘Irish origin legends’, 57-64; idem, 
‘Creating the past’, 192-3; ‘Can a mbunadas na nGaedel?’ (ed. Todd, Leabhar Breathnach, 
220-71; ed. Best et al., The Book of Leinster, U1, 579); Carey, ‘In search’, 437-9. Lebor Gabdla 
Erenn I, 16, 102 (ed. Macalister, I, 36-7, 166-7); Carey, The Irish National Origin-Legend, 
19-22. 

A thirteenth-century synthesis of these traditions underpins the account of Scottish origins in 
Fordun, Chronica gentis Scottorum, 1, 8-19 (ed. Skene, I, 9-21). See the new edition by Broun, 
The Irish Identity, 36-8 and for discussion, ibid. 11-81, 130-1. 

Herbert, ‘Sea-divided Gaels?’, 96-7; Clancy, ‘The Gall-Ghaidheil’, 21; see below 69-70. 

The term emerged in the fourth century. Mac Neill, ‘Ancient Irish law’, 267 suggested it was a 
nickname meaning ‘raiders’; cf. 0 Murchadha, ‘Nationality names’, 55; Markus, Conceiving a 
Nation, 77-80. 

40 Ammianus Marcellinus, Res Gestae, xxvi.4.5, xxvii.8.1 (ed. and transl. Rolfe, II, 586-9; III, 
52-3). On the Attacotti and the Roman army, see Freeman, /reland and the Classical World, 
9-10; Raftery, Pagan Celtic Ireland, 216. 

Orosius, Libri historiarum adversum paganos 1.2.80—2 (ed. Zangemeister, 1.12). 
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for Adomnan of Iona (ob. 704) to write of Scotti Brittaniae ‘Gaels in Britain’. 
This is not to say that the term ‘Scotti’ always referred to the broad community of 
sea-divided Gaels; in some cases the title rex Scottorum might be better translated 
‘king of the Irish’. By the tenth century, ‘Scottish’ terminology was increasingly 
associated with the incipient kingdom of the Scots in what had been Pictish territory. 
‘Scotia’ was used as the Latin translation for the Gaelic ‘Alba’, a term that originally 
applied to all of Britain and then became restricted to the area between the Forth and 
the Spey.“ The shifting nature of the term ‘Scotti’? should be borne in mind when 
translating the works of early medieval writers. 

So far I have established that Gaelic consciousness was tangible during the early 
medieval period. This form of affinity was, however, often an undercurrent in the 
identities that took root in more prominently in the different parts of the Gaelic world, 
and became more politically potent. Turning first to Ireland, there was a concept of 
a long-standing traditional law, Fénechas. Its name was related to the term Féni, 
which designated the confederation led by Ui Néill, as well as the Irish as a whole. 
A common legal tradition — underpinned by vernacular literacy — offered a powerful 
sense of unity in an era when peoples were often perceived as communities of law, 
custom and descent.* Ecclesiastical scholars conceived of Ireland’s inhabitants as a 
people on the biblical model and as a constituency for conversion; St Patrick, indeed, 
saw a letter headed vox Hiberionacum ‘the voice of the Irish’ in a vision.** The 
Ireland-wide scope of Patrick’s mission came to be emphasised in later hagiography, 
and it underpinned the claims of his chief church, Armagh, to primacy in Ireland.*” 

Seventh-century scholars developed a theory of Irish over-kingship, in which the 
prehistoric site of Tara became a talisman of Ireland-wide power: caput Scotorum 
‘the capital of the Scotti’ (in this context, the Irish).** Even if the greatest kings of 
Tara — drawn mostly from Ui Néill — left parts of Ireland untouched, the concept of 
Irish rulership had emerged. It went on to influence the political ambitions of the 
most powerful Irish rulers in the ninth and tenth centuries, who were often desig- 
nated ri Erenn ‘king of Ireland’.*’ Brian Boroma (ob. 1014) was the first to extend 
his power across the entire island, and even beyond, using personal authority to 


# Adomnan, Vita S. Columbae, 1.10, 1.36, 11.46 (ed. and transl. Anderson and Anderson, 34—5, 
64-5, 178-9). 

3 As in the reference to Domnall mac Aedo in a poem edited in Strecker, Rhythmi Computistici, 

695-7, dated in O Créinin, ‘Early Irish annals’, 80. Domnall is elsewhere called rex Hiberniae; 

see O Créinin, Early Medieval Ireland, 74. This is not to deny that Domnall’s victory at Mag 

Roth (637) had severe ramifications for the Dal Riata cenéla in Britain; see below, 38-9. 

For the terminological shift, see Broun, ‘The origin’; Dumville, ‘Ireland and Britain’. For the 

dual meaning of A/ba as a Pictish legacy, see Broun, Scottish Independence, 71-98, 164. Ross, 

The Kings, 41-2, 143 outlines the importance of the Spey. 

4 Charles-Edwards, Early Christian Ireland, 580; and in general, Reynolds, Kingdoms and 
Communities, 256-8. Johnston, Literacy and Identity offers a powerful argument for the impor- 
tance of literacy. Compare Sarah Foot’s interpretation of English identity (‘The making of 
Angelcynn’), and in general, Hastings, The Construction, 19-25, 30-1, 39. 

4° Patrick, Confessio (ed. and transl. Hood, 27, 46); O Corrain, ‘The Church’, 266-84. 

4” For example, the seventh-century text Liber Angeli §8, 13, 18, 28 (ed. and transl. Bieler, 184—91). 

Muircht, Vita Sancti Patricii 1.10 (ed. and transl. Bieler, 74-5), preserving Bieler’s translation 

of Scotorum, which is appropriate in context. Cf. Bhreathnach, ‘Temoria: caput Scotorum?’, 

68-73; Charles-Edwards, Early Christian Ireland, 481-521. 

Herbert, ‘Ri Eirenn, Ri Alban’, 64—6; Herbert ‘Sea-divided Gaels?’, 94-6. 
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mobilise armies across provinces.*’ By the end of the period covered in this book, 
then, a robust and politically influential sense of Irish identity had come to the fore. 
This development would have been perceptible to those based in the Northumbrian 
kingdom, many of whom were themselves being absorbed into the larger political 
unit of Engla lond ‘England’. 

Moving across the North Channel, the evolution of Gaelic culture in Argyll and 
the Isles would have been perceptible to those on the northern and western flanks 
of the Northumbrian kingdom. The timescale for the settlement of Gaelic speakers 
is controversial, and the evidence is meagre and complex. The key figure in the 
traditional account is the Dal Riatan leader Fergus mac Erca, who reportedly spear- 
headed the settlement of Argyll from Antrim ca 500 AD; the associated annal entries 
are, however, far from contemporary.*' Bede, drawing on a Pictish source, reported 
a similar migration that was led by dux Reuda.** In a much-debated article, Ewan 
Campbell has highlighted the lack of archaeological support for these migration 
accounts, and proposed that the Gaelic language developed on both sides of the 
North Channel in prehistoric times.** Against this, the second-century writer Ptolemy 
offered the Brittonic (not Gaelic) name Epidii for the inhabitants of Kintyre (Emtdtov 
&cpov). This evidence is not conclusive, however, since Ptolemy was dependent on 
Brittonic-speaking informants. The trans-marine political link between Dal Riata in 
Britain and Ireland had certainly emerged by the late seventh century, when the core 
elements of Miniugud Senchasa Fer nAlban ‘Explanation of the history of the men 
of Britain’ were composed. They portray Erc (Fergus’s father) as having sired six 
sons who went to Britain and six who remained in Ireland.** The text identifies three 
principal kindreds (cené/a) in Britain, but in reality power ebbed and flowed between 
a number of groups, and the wider Dal Riatan kingdom was slow to emerge.*° This 
decentralised view of the Dal Riatan polity may offer a key to unlocking the gaeli- 
cisation of Argyll and the Isles, indicating that rule by Gaelic-speaking dynasties 
progressed in a piecemeal fashion. From a Northumbrian perspective, then, Dal Riata 
was at once part of the wider Gaelic world and an entity riven with internal rivalries. 

The next major phase of Gaelic expansion occurred in the late ninth/early tenth 
century, and it is equally mysterious. The traditional view, dating back to the tenth 


0 Ni Mhaonaigh, Brian Boru, 33-7, and for the influence of scholarship on kings, O Corrain, 


‘Nationality and kingship’; with literary examples, Ni Mhaonaigh, ‘Perception and reality’, 
135-9. 

>! AT [500] (ed. and transl. Stokes, I, 84); CS [499] (ed. and transl. Hennessy, 34-5); AClon 501 
(ed. Murphy, 74); AFM 499 (ed. and transl. O’Donovan, 160-1). Dumville, ‘Ireland and North 
Britain’, 191, argues that this entry was a tenth-century insertion into the Clonmacnoise branch. 
Charles-Edwards (The Chronicle of Ireland, 1, 83-4) leaves open the possibility that it belonged 
to the Iona chronicle. 

” HE I, 1, 4 (ed. Lapidge, I, 118; ed. and transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 18-19); Duncan, ‘Bede, 
Iona’, 3-4, 16-17, 33-4; Fraser, From Caledonia to Pictland, 145. 

°3 Campbell, ‘Were the Scots Irish?’ 

* Ptolemy, Geographia, II, 3.1 (ed. Nobbe, I, 67); Freeman, /reland and the Classical World, 70. 

For critiques of Campbell’s article, see Armit, ‘Irish—Scottish connections’, 2—3; Halsall, Worlds 

of Arthur, 133. 

Miniugud Senchasa Fer nAlban (ed. and transl. Bannerman, 41, 47). Here I follow Bannerman, 

Studies, 104-7, 154—6 for the date of the political connection, and Dumville, ‘Ireland and North 

Britain’, 208—9 for the notion that several core elements of the text were brought together in the 

tenth century. 

%° Fraser, ‘Dux Reuda’; idem, From Caledonia to Pictland, 121-2, 145-7, 249-50; Dumville, 
‘Political organisation’. 
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century, is that the Dal Riatan king Cinaed mac Ailpin conquered Pictland, laying 
the foundations of the kingdom of Alba and the medieval Scottish realm.*’ Historians 
now see the gaelicisation of Pictland as a long-running process, dating back to the 
‘polyethnic’ society of the eighth century, and stretching forward to the renaming of 
Pictland as the kingdom of A/ba by the year 900, if not beyond.** What is clear is that 
a powerful kingdom was evolving north of the Forth during the tenth century, and 
that its kings derived their legitimacy from the Gaelic world. Anglo-Saxon chroni- 
clers increasingly restricted ‘Scottish’ terminology to this territory, a usage that may 
have been pioneered in the English-speaking world by the Northumbrians, thanks to 
their links north of the Forth.*° Meanwhile Scandinavians settled in the former Dal 
Riatan heartlands in the west, leading to the emergence of a Gaelic—Scandinavian 
culture. The results varied from area to area, as exemplified by the names Janse 
Gall ‘islands of the Foreigners’ for the Hebrides and Earra-Ghaidheal ‘coastline 
of the Gael’ for Argyll. Both of these cultural zones influenced the Northumbrian 
kingdom as it fragmented during the Viking Age. 

The Isle of Man sits in a pivotal location in the Irish Sea, yet the fragmentary state 
of the textual evidence obscures its significance in the early Gaelic world. Ogam 
stones — written in an alphabet developed in Ireland — attest the presence of Gaelic 
speakers during the fifth and sixth centuries, and possibly later.®' They fall into two 
distinct groups: four in the south of the Island are written purely in ogam, and at least 
one in the north (at Knock y Dooney) features bilingual ogam/Latin inscriptions of a 
type known in Wales.” By the eighth century, the balance of power had shifted to the 
Britons, and the person commemorated as ‘Guriat’ (Gwriad) on a Manx cross may 
be identifiable with the Gwriad, father of Merfyn, progenitor of Gwynedd kings.® 
Gwriad may have ruled over a mixed population of Britons and Gaels, as was appro- 
priate to an island located in the middle of the Irish Sea. 

The continuity of Manx Gaelic (Gaelg) during the Viking Age has been a contro- 
versial subject. Some scholars have proposed that Norse temporarily superseded 
Gaelic, as the dominant language at least, and others have forcefully defended the 
permanence of Gaelic.“ The idea of Norse ascendancy rested on an apparent lack 


As in the text known as ‘Chronicle of the Kings of Alba’, which contained tenth-century 

elements: CKA (ed. and transl. Hudson, 148, 152); see below 50. 

*8 Fraser, From Caledonia to Pictland, xii, 293-305, 325—6; Woolf, From Pictland to Alba, 59-67, 
87-126, 320-2, 341; Broun, Scottish Independence, 73; Markus, Conceiving a Nation, 247-78. 

* Woolf, ‘Reporting Scotland’, 233-4; Milfull and Thier, ‘Anglo-Saxon perceptions’, 218. 

I give the names here in Modern Scottish Gaelic forms. See also the different fates of the island 

and mainland cenéla: Woolf, From Pictland to Alba, 100. 

For the dating of the early inscriptions, see Sims-Williams, The Celtic Inscriptions, 346, 363. 

There may have been a faint ogam inscription on the eighth-/ninth-century slab from Ballavarkish 

keeill (MM 52; CHC no. 1068, II, 191; Wilson, Manx Crosses, no. 52). See Kermode et al., 

The Manx Archaeological Survey, | (report 3), 33-4; idem, Manx Crosses, Appendix B 15-18. 

However, Wilson (‘Stylistic influences’, 318-19) notes that the ogam is no longer detectable. 

® MM 5; CIIC no. 520, I, 479-80; Wilson, Manx Crosses, no. 5; Kermode, Manx Crosses, 
appendix A. For the names, see Jackson, Language and History, 173; Charles-Edwards, Wales 
and the Britons, 148-52. 

% MM 69; CHIC no. 1066, I, 190; Wilson, Manx Crosses, no. 69; Kermode, Manx Crosses, 121-3. 
The identification cannot be proven, as noted by Wilson, ‘Stylistic influences’, 313, but the name 
is Brittonic (Sims-Williams, The Celtic Inscriptions, 148-9, 366). 

6 Norse dominance: Marstrander, ‘Det norske landnam’, esp. 46-7, 336; idem, ‘Remarks’, 290. 

Discontinuity of Gaelic: Gelling, ‘The place-names’. Continuity: Thomson, ‘The continuity’; 

idem, ‘Language in Man’. 
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of Gaelic place-names in the earliest ecclesiastical documents, a key source of such 
names (Rushen Abbey’s ‘abbeyland bounds’) having once been assigned to the four- 
teenth century. Yet Basil Megaw’s redating of the ‘abbeyland bounds’ to the mid to 
late thirteenth century exposed a fatal flaw in this argument.® Megaw proposed that 
the Viking-Age elite spoke Norse and the lower echelons Gaelic, but this scenario 
underrates the number and variety of Norse place-names on Man. I would argue 
that there was considerable bilingualism at various levels in Manx society, as was 
advantageous in a world that looked out to the Irish Sea and the Isles. Indeed several 
of the Island’s impressive runic inscriptions show traces of Gaelic syntax.*’ Certainly 
Rognvaldr Gudredsson (ob. 1229), an illustrious Manx ruler, was the subject of an 
Irish bardic poem, which flattered the Manx king in terms reminiscent of Ireland’s 
legendary past.®* The Island was a vital entrepdt in the transmission of Gaelic influ- 
ence to the Northumbrian kingdom. 

Finally, it is worth noting that Gaelic influence can be detected throughout the 
North Atlantic. The Faroe Islands are of particular interest because they lie on the 
sea-roads between Iceland, Norway and the Hebrides. Irish and Scottish hermits left 
a tangible legacy in the form of cross-slabs,” and they may have been the pioneers 
who gathered peat and cultivated barley and oats.”” Scandinavians established much 
larger colonies in Iceland and the Faroes during the Viking Age. Some sagas — written 
down much later — emphasise the importance of organised movements from Norway, 
often in the face of political strife.”) The Viking world can be seen, however, as an 
interconnected diaspora in which new opportunities were also open to Scandinavians 
based in Ireland and the Hebrides. Men and especially women (wives, slaves or 
colonists in their own right) moved to the North Atlantic, leaving a legacy in the 
DNA of the modern Icelandic and Faroese populations.” Gaelic influence can also 
be detected in personal names, epithets and place-names, all of which have striking 
parallels in north-west England.” This point is significant because it suggests that 
the diaspora encompassed areas stretching from the former Northumbrian kingdom 
to the North Atlantic. 
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Megaw, ‘Norseman and Native’, 265, 270-2. Gelling accepted the redating in her 1978 article 
‘Norse and Gaelic’, 258, while retaining her broader argument. 

Fellows-Jensen, ‘Scandinavian settlement’. 

Language contact: Thomson, ‘The interpretation’. Syntax: Olsen, ‘Runic inscriptions’, 
225-6; Marstrander doubted Gaelic influence (‘Om sproget’, 243-8, 256), noting parallels in 
Scandinavia, but for a broader argument about Gaelic influence on idiosyncratic features of 
Norse in Man, see Page, ‘Celtic and Norse’, esp. 140. 

‘A poem in praise of Raghnall’ (ed. and transl. O Cuiv); O Mainnin, ‘“The same in origin and 
blood”’, 6-8. 

Dicuil, Liber de mensura orbis terrae, VI1.6—-15 (ed. and transl. Tierney, 72-7). Skivoy cross- 
slabs: Stummann Hansen and Sheehan, ‘The Leirvik Benhustoftin’, 46-7. Others are harder to 
date: see Arge, ‘The Landnam’, 104—5; Fisher, ‘Cross-currents’, 162-4. 

7 Edwards and Borthwick, ‘Peaceful wars’; Church et al., ‘The Vikings’, 231. Pre-Viking settle- 
ment in Iceland remains controversial; a recent discussion is Kristjan Ahronson, /nto the Ocean, 
75-130, which argues that an artificial cave was constructed in the early ninth century. 

For example, Fereyinga saga, ch. 1 (ed. Olafur Halld6rsson, 3; transl. Faulkes, 5). For its 
complex and layered history, see Mundal, ‘Fereyinga saga’, 44-6. 

° The concept of diaspora is analysed by Abrams, ‘Diaspora and identity’; Jesch, The Viking 
Diaspora, esp. 68-81. For the DNA evidence, see below 56 n. 83. 

Bugge, Vesterlandenes indflydelse, 359-65; Craigie, ‘Gaelic words’ (although compare his more 
sceptical ‘Gaels in Iceland’); Lockwood, ‘Some traces’. 
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Northumbrian terminology 


I will now move on to the term ‘Northumbrian’, which is my preferred way of refer- 
ring to the kingdom at the heart of this study. It offers a clear description of the area 
in which I trace Gaelic influence, that is, the kingdom at its height. The term was 
contextual in its usage, and I do not claim that all of the inhabitants thought of them- 
selves as Northumbrian first and foremost. Some will have remained loyal to smaller 
regions; others were inspired by the notion of a greater ‘English’ unit. Writers based 
in the Gaelic world referred to English speakers collectively as Saxain, although this 
term might be qualified by tuaiscirt ‘of the North’.” 

The roots of the Northumbrian kingdom lie in the shadowy post-Roman period. 
From the darkness emerges a complex mixture of Romanitas (‘Romanness’), Brittonic 
culture and the ‘Anglian’ communities from whom the Northumbrian kings traced 
descent. The emergence of Anglian communities in northern England is ill-docu- 
mented, but one possible model appears in Gildas’s De excidio Britanniae, which I 
take to be a work of the mid-sixth century. Gildas related that a leader of the Britons 
concluded a foedus ‘treaty’ with a band of Saxons, a word that designated various 
peoples who originated across the North Sea.” Whether or not this particular episode 
is relevant to Northumbria, it highlights one way in which Anglian warriors might 
have arrived. A related possibility, as Bede famously recounted several centuries 
later, is a migration from Angeln in northern Germany to Britain.”° Such migrations 
were traditionally credited with cultural change in parts of northern England; aspects 
of material culture, such as cremation and female dress, were indeed imported from 
the German/Danish border or Norway.’ These markers of Anglian culture are, 
however, very unevenly distributed within the territory that became Northumbrian, 
being most prevalent on the fertile edge of the Yorkshire Wolds.” A variety of factors, 
such as competition for power or social structure, prompted communities to adopt 
new customs and costumes.” Isotope analysis is now shedding light on the varied 
backgrounds of those buried in cemeteries that have yielded Anglian artefacts. For 
example, a sample of the deceased from West Heslerton cemetery (Yorkshire East 
Riding) grew up locally and to the west of the Pennines, as well as in Scandinavia.*° 


™ For example, AU 913.1 (ed. and transl. Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, 360-1). 

® Gildas, De excidio Britanniae, 19-23 (ed. and transl. Winterbottom, 23-7, 94-7). I am not 
persuaded that Gildas considered the northern and Saxon invasions contemporary, based on 
the interpretation of interea (‘meanwhile’) at the start of ch. 22 (Halsall, Barbarian Invasions, 
519-26 and Worlds of Arthur, 187-91). It does, however, appear that Gildas misplaced this 
episode, as argued by Sims-Williams, ‘The settlement’, 6-15. For the date of writing, see below 
28. 

HE |, 15, 2 (ed. Lapidge, I, 164; ed. and transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 50-1); Rix, The Barbarian 
North, 89. 

For a culture-historical view, see Leeds, The Archaeology, 68-82, although he stressed the 
heterogeneity of the incomers in ‘The distribution’, 3, 78-80. For artefactual parallels across 
the North Sea, see Hines, The Scandinavian Character, 13-14, 35-109, 270-85; Martin, The 
Cruciform Brooch, 19-28, 87, 175-6, 191-232. 

Cramp, ‘Anglo-Saxon settlement’, 266-9; O’Brien, Post-Roman Britain, 62-77; Lucy, 
‘Changing burial rites’, 16-18; eadem, The Early Anglo-Saxon Cemeteries, 27-8, 85-6, 89, 
98-9, 104-5. 

” Halsall, Barbarian Migrations, 27-9, 128-9, 156, 350-3, 361, 377, 386-92 (competition); Lucy, 
The Early Anglo-Saxon Cemeteries, esp. 21, 50 (social factors). 

Budd et al., ‘Investigating population movements’, 134-6 (oxygen data); Montgomery et al., 
‘Continuity or colonization’ (strontium data). 
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Thus I would characterise the emergence of the Anglian community as a process in 
which common culture helped diverse groups to solidify, including some men and 
women who had moved across the North Sea.*! 

There are further hints of these diverse origins in the names of the Deirans and 
Bernicians, the forerunners of the Northumbrian kingdom. The former may have 
been based on Brittonic *derw ‘oak’ (sometimes understood as *deor ‘brave man’); 
the latter on *berna ‘hill pass’.*? Notwithstanding this complexity, by the eighth 
century Northumbrian genealogists were presenting the Bernician and Deiran kings 
as descendants of the Germanic god Woden. A fragmentary migration story also 
implies distant origins for the Bernician figure Oessa.* The emergence of these 
dynasties is a key element of the story of the future Northumbrian kingdom. Oessa’s 
grandson Ida is the first securely attested Bernician king, whose reign started in 547 
according to a regnal list available to Bede.™ Ida’s people may originally have domi- 
nated the area around Hadrian’s Wall although he came to be associated with the 
coastal site of Bamburgh.*° The Northumbrian genealogies also contain a pedigree 
for Edwin, whose father lle was the first attested king of the Deirans.** The Deiran 
and Bernician kings emerged as rulers of peoples rather than firmly defined terri- 
tories: Edwin ruled regnum Deirorum ‘the kingdom of the Deirans’ de qua prou- 
incia ille generis prosapiam et primordia regni habuerat, according to Bede.*’ The 
high-ranking Deiran and Bernician leaders were increasingly drawn into a wider 
Anglo-Saxon network, as is strikingly shown by the grave of a young woman discov- 
ered at Loftus (Redcar and Cleveland, North Yorkshire) in 2007.°* She was buried 
lavishly on a bed — a rite otherwise unknown in Northumbria — and her followers 
wore southern English fashions.*’ Conversion to Christianity further enhanced this 
broader ‘English’ consciousness, for Gregory the Great conceived of a mission to 


‘| This is how John Hines explains the emergence of Anglian dialect: ‘Philology, archaeology’, 


29-33; idem, ‘The becoming’, 54-9. 

82 Oak: Hind, ‘El/met and Deira’, 547-52; Hamp, ‘On notable trees’, 44. ‘Brave man’: Breeze, ‘The 

origin’. Cf. James, BLITON, svv. Forms such as Deivyr only appear in the Gododdin A-text and 

are probably late. Hill pass: Jackson, Language and History, 701-5, but note that this element 
does not survive in Modern Welsh. For the political significance of the names, see Orton and 

Wood, Fragments of History, 110-11; cf. Koch, The Gododdin, xl. 

Dumville, “A new chronicle fragment’. 

84 HE V, 24, 1 (ed. and transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 562-3; ed. Lapidge, III, 182); Kirby, ‘Bede 
and Northumbrian chronology’, 515. 

8° Orton and Wood, Fragments of History, 113-14; compare Halsall, Worlds of Arthur, 249-52, 
305-6 for emergence of Anglo-Saxon kingdoms in strategic interior zones. 

86 Dumville, ‘The Anglian collection’, 30, 32, 35 (texts), 45-50 (textual history), contra Sisam, 
“Anglo-Saxon royal genealogies’, 289, 292-4, 329, who saw the genealogies as a Mercian 
production. Dumville, ‘Kingship, genealogies’, 77-80 for contemporary relevance. Elle’s rule 
is placed at the time of the Gregorian mission, i.e. 597: Bede, Chronica Maiora in De temporum 
ratione (ed. Mommsen, 309; transl. Wallis, 226); Miller, ‘The dates’, 41-2. 

*’ HE Ill, 1, 1 (ed. Lapidge, II, 14; ed. and transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 212-13 (my modified 
translation)) ‘from which provincia he (Edwin) had derived the origin of his people and the foun- 
dations of his royal power’. For the Deirans and Bernicians as peoples, see Blair, ‘The boundary’, 
49; Wood, ‘Monasteries’, 11-12. However, the division of the Northumbrian dioceses would 
have formalised the Bernician/Deiran boundary: HE, IV, 12, 3 (ed. Lapidge, 256, 258; ed. and 
transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 370-1). 

88 Hines, ‘The becoming’, 54; Geake, The Use of Grave-Goods, 129-36. 

* Sherlock, A Royal Anglo-Saxon Cemetery, esp. 118, 121, 129-31. 
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the Angli, a term that the archbishops of Canterbury and Bede applied to all of the 
Anglian and Saxon Christians.”° 

I would identify the seventh century as a pivotal time when Northumbrian 
identity began to supplant Anglian, Bernician and Deiran affinities. The Bernician 
king A&thelfrith exercised power over the Deirans, and his Deiran successor Edwin 
managed the same in reverse. Ethelfrith married Edwin’s sister, Acha, and their son 
Oswald is said by Bede to have welded the two polities together.”! Bede’s writings 
demonstrate the move towards Northumbrian consciousness: he consistently placed 
his people north of the Humber and adopted the term Northanhymbri, even if he did 
not invent it.°” Bede promoted the pan-Northumbrian view of history by using a king- 
list that presented a single line of Northumbrian kings. The list was included with 
an early copy of Historia ecclesiastica, and an extended version circulated with the 
genealogical compilation known as the ‘Anglian collection’.* 

By the early eighth century, the concept of ‘Northumbrian—Gaelic’ interaction 
would have been meaningful to elite and educated members of society. That is not 
to say that local loyalties disappeared; indeed, Bernician/Deiran rivalries dissipated 
only gradually.’ Similarly, former Brittonic kingdoms retained some distinctiveness 
within the Northumbrian kingdom. Half a century after Edwin expelled the king 
of Elfed/Elmet, the Elmedscetan appeared in the tribute list known as the ‘Tribal 
Hidage’.®* A key factor in the assimilation of such newly conquered areas was how 
closely they would be tied to royal interests. The Northumbrian kings operated a 
circuit around villae regis (royal centres) where they consumed food renders, 
fostering local relationships through feasting and the distribution of largesse.*° The 
Deiran and Bernician rulers may have gravitated towards their ancestral circuits, 
which took in areas of cultivable, cleared land.’ On the other hand, the west and 
north offered productive areas of mixed farming such as the Eden Valley, which 


* For example, Bede wrote of de mensibus Anglorum and Anglorum populus in De temporum 


ratione §15 (ed. Jones, 329; transl. Wallis, 53-4). Cf. Richter, ‘Bede’s Angli’; Wormald, ‘Bede, 
the Bretwaldas’, 118-121. Brooks, Bede and the English, 15-19 argued that Bede was coun- 
tering an emerging Saxon identity. 

°! HE Ill, 6, 3 (ed. Lapidge, II, 44; ed. and transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 230-1). 

* For example, Bede, De temporum ratione §4557 (ed. Jones, 516; transl. Wallis, 226). The phrase 
Nordanhymbrorum gentis episcopus may have already featured in the text of the Council of 
Hertford: HE IV, 5, 2 (ed. Lapidge, II, 226; ed. and transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 350-1); cf. 
Wallace-Hadrill, Bede ’s Ecclesiastical History, 226-8. Nick Higham has argued that the concept 
of the Northumbrians was of southern English origin: ‘Northumbria’s southern frontier’, 396-8. 
The term was sufficiently new to require explanation in HE I, 15, 2; IL, 5, 1; Il, 9, 1 (ed. Lapidge, 
I, 164, 310, 330; ed. and transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 50—1,148—9, 162-3); cf. Tugéne, L image, 
63. Peter Hunter Blair’s argument that the vernacular Nordanhymbre originated first is no longer 
accepted (Blair, ‘The Northumbrians’, 98-104). 

°3 Cambridge University Library Kk. 5. 16, fol. 128v (the Moore manuscript); Blair, ‘The Moore 
Memoranda’ , 245-50; Dumville, ‘The Anglian collection’, 32, 35-6. 

* Vita Gregorii Magni (ed. and transl. Colgrave, 98-101) presented A2thelfrith as a tyrant who 

expelled A.lla’s rightful heir, Edwin. Cf. Wood, ‘Monasteries’, 11-12. 

The earliest text is printed in Dumville, ‘The Tribal Hidage’, 226-7. Such names often appear 

in the genitive plural: Baker, ‘Old English séta’, 45. Dating: Davies and Vierck, ‘The contexts’, 

225-7, 288-92 contra Higham, The Kingdom, 115-16. There is debate about whether the text is 

Mercian (Davies and Vierck, ‘The contexts’, 225—6) or Northumbrian (Brooks, ‘The formation’, 

62). 

Charles-Edwards, ‘Early medieval kingships’, 28-33. 

Designated ‘cultural cores’ by Roberts, ‘Northumbrian origins’, 121, 123. 
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became associated with Northumbrian queens.** Yet the area may have eventu- 
ally become a haven for a discarded and disgruntled branch of the Northumbrian 
royal line.” The territories closest to the Gaelic world were prone to fall out of the 
Northumbrian royal orbit, a point graphically illustrated by Northumbria’s fragmen- 
tation during the Viking Age. 

Northumbrian identity changed in significant ways from the 860s onwards. The 
various versions of the ‘Anglo-Saxon Chronicle’ provide an insight into the use 
of Northumbrian terminology by those within the kingdom as well as by outside 
observers in the south of England. The common stock of the Chronicle was compiled 
at the Wessex court of King Alfred (ob. 899), and it describes the Northumbrians as 
a people, Norpan hymbre, using the directional form norpan (‘to/from the North’).'”° 
One strand of the chronicle’s common stock traced the movements of the heathen 
Great Army, a branch of which settled in the land of the Northumbrians.'°' The Great 
Army was initially presented as an occupying force, but from the 920s Scandinavian 
potentates were acknowledged as Norbhymbra cyning ‘king of the Northumbrians’ 
in a northern continuation of the original chronicle.'” The de facto scope of the 
kingdom, York and its hinterland, co-existed with a lingering concept of a larger 
Northumbria. The leaders who submitted to Edward the Elder at Bakewell included 
Rognvaldr (based in York), the sons of Eadwulf (based in Bamburgh) 7 ealle pa 
be on Norbphymbrum bugeap egpber ge Englisce ge Denisce ge Norpmen ge opre 
‘and all who live among the Northumbrians, both English and Danish, Northmen 
and others’.'°? The rulers of York sought the support of the Northumbrian witan 
‘council’, which included the archbishop of York, while the rulers of Bamburgh 
were descended from a Northumbrian royal or noble lineage.'™ Yet other allegiances 
pulled the two areas apart, notably the Danish identity that linked the military elites 
of York with more southerly areas of Scandinavian settlement. Danish identity 
had legal, regional and political dimensions, and it encompassed those of both 
Scandinavian and English descent in the Danelaw.'™ 

The final challenge to Northumbrian consciousness was the politically driven 
extension of English identity in the tenth century. The concept of Angelcynn was 
cultivated in King Alfred’s court circle as a way of unifying the West Saxons and the 
Mercians, and staving off the Viking threat. Alfred drew inspiration from Bede’s gens 


°’ Phythian-Adams, Land of the Cumbrians, 58, 97-9, 111-12; Rollason, Northumbria, 52 
describes the area as a possible Northumbrian heartland. On queens, Charles-Edwards, ‘Early 
medieval kingships’, 31-2. 

° See below, 48. 

100 Bede’s Nordanhymbri preserves the directional form. The ASC common stock sometimes used 

Norp hymbre in relation to Alfred’s reign. 

Py geare Healfdene Norpanhymbra lond gedelde 7 ergende weron 7 hiera tilgende ‘And that 

year Halfdan shared out the land of the Northumbrians and they proceeded to plough and support 

themselves’. ASC A [876] (ed. Bately, 50); ASC B [877] (ed. Taylor, 36); ASC C [877] (ed. 

O’Keeffe, 61); ASC D [876] (ed. Cubbin, 26); ASC E [876] (ed. Irvine, 50; transl. Whitelock, 

48); cf. McLeod, The Beginning, 214-15. 

'® For example, Sigtryggr in ASC D [925] (ed. Cubbin, 41; transl. Whitelock, 68). 

103 ASC A [920] (ed. Bately, 69; transl. Whitelock, 67-8). Downham, ‘“Hiberno-Norwegians”’, 
144, argues that the extended list of Scandinavian peoples was meant to impress. 

104 ASC D [947] (ed. Cubbin, 44; transl. Whitelock, 72); Rollason, Northumbria, 249. 

105 Reynolds, ‘What do we mean’, 406-13; Innes, ‘Danelaw identities’; Hadley, The Northern 
Danelaw, 300-6, 309; Abrams, ‘King Edgar’, 172-9. For the shifting nature of the term 
“‘Danelaw’, see Abrams, ‘Edward the Elder’s Danelaw’, 128-33. 
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Anglorum, despite the Saxon origins of his own dynasty.'°° The expansion of Alfred’s 
grandson Athelstan into the Northumbrian kingdom led to the adoption of the title 
rex Anglorum, and Northumbria finally lost its independence in 954. The Wessex 
kings recognised the distinctiveness of the northern elites, as witnessed by charters 
of Eadred and Eadwig that refer to their rule of the Angli (south of the Humber), 
Norpanhimbre (Bamburgh), pagani (in York?) and Brittones (the Cumbrian kingdom, 
which incorporated parts of western Northumbria).'°’ The English kings tended to 
appoint different earls for York and Bamburgh until the mid-eleventh century, when 
the tenure of the two earldoms was combined. At this time a pan-Northumbrian 
consciousness can be glimpsed in the legal tract Nordleoda laga ‘the law of the north 
people’, which is associated with Archbishop Wulfstan II of York (0b. 1023).'° Thus 
I would argue that a concept of the Northumbrian people continued to co-exist with 
the regional identities that re-emerged during the Viking Age. I therefore investi- 
gate Gaelic influence over the long sweep of Northumbrian history from the seventh 
century to the eleventh. 


Interdisciplinary approaches to cultural interaction 


So far I have considered how early medieval writers portrayed Northumbrian and 
Gaelic peoples, and I have examined other forms of identity that intersected with 
those concepts. Yet the thought-world of texts may not have translated smoothly 
to the realities of life in the Insular world. There is no reason to assume that 
‘Northumbrian’ and ‘Gaelic’ consciousness generally left concrete and coherent 
traces in contemporary material culture. It is worth discussing the interrelationship 
of different types of source material, and the academic disciplines that interpret them, 
in relation to the theme of cultural interaction. 

Movements of people and ideas preoccupied scholars of the ‘culture-historical’ 
school during the late nineteenth and early twentieth century. They plotted distribu- 
tions of structures, artefacts and languages in order to trace migrations and contacts. 
Some of this work led to advances in the understanding of sites and artefact typol- 
ogies.'°° However, the ‘radiocarbon revolution’ of the mid-twentieth century, and 
the consequent redating of significant sites, undermined the diffusionist approach.''® 
Meanwhile, the horrors of the Second World War spelled the end of studies that 
sought the origins of modern peoples and polities in the prehistoric and early 
medieval periods.''' There was still a place for interdisciplinary work in other areas 
of ‘medieval studies’ (Medidvistik), which continued to accommodate a number of 


'6 Bede’s influence: Wormald, ‘Engla lond’, 10-14; Foot, ‘The making’ (also noting Alfred’s 

promotion of learning). For Saxon usage elsewhere, see Reynolds, ‘What do we mean’, 402, 405. 

For example, Charters of Burton Abbey no. 9 (ed. Sawyer, 14-15); Sawyer, Anglo-Saxon 

Charters, 200 (S548). I follow Keynes, ‘Welsh kings’, 98-9 on pagani. For other views, see 

Brooks, ‘English identity’, 51; Downham, ‘Religious and cultural boundaries’, 18. 

'08 Nordleoda laga (ed. Liebermann, I, 458-61; transl. Whitelock, English Historical Documents 
I, 469-70); Wormald, The Making 1, 391-4. References to the Britons reflect (re)-conquest of 
Cumbrian lands by the Northumbrian earls: Edmonds, ‘The emergence’, 209. 

109 See, for example, Childe, The Dawn, esp. 322-40 for prehistoric Britain and Ireland. 

"10 See below 185-7. 

"! Trigger, A History, 163-74, 185, 244. 
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disciplines. Some polymathic scholars practised several of them; F. T. Wainwright 
is a notable example.'” 

The New Archaeology, or Processualism, of the 1960s occasioned a radical 
rethink. A focus on cultural evolution, internal changes and adaptation to the envi- 
ronment replaced the external stimuli that had dominated ‘culture-historical’ work. 
Philip Rahtz’s New Medieval Archaeology aimed to release his discipline from the 
status of ‘handmaid of history’ by treating sources for the most part autonomously.'!? 
Some archaeologists took this approach to the extreme by separating archaeology 
from any textually informed historical context in order to avoid the cross-contami- 
nation of results.''* Ian Hodder challenged the systems- and rules-based approach of 
the New Archaeology during the 1980s. He refocused attention on the thought-world 
lying behind the creation of material culture, and on the importance of placing arte- 
facts in their historical context.''!* Hodder suggested that scholars could ‘consider the 
archaeological record as a “text” to be read’, thus highlighting fruitful links between 
history and archaeology, while acknowledging the unique remits of the two disci- 
plines.''® In medieval archaeology, some scholars had already become uncomfort- 
able with the complete separation of different types of evidence, given that texts and 
material culture emanated from the same society.!!” 

In these circumstances, it became possible for historians and archaeologists to ask 
complementary questions about cultural interaction once again.''* One example is 
the reception of Immanuel Wallerstein’s ‘world-systems theory’, which emphasises 
the supply of raw materials from peripheral areas to those at the core. Some archae- 
ologists have explored the application of the approach to pre-modern periods, high- 
lighting the precariousness of large-scale networks and the role of political force.'”” 
Meanwhile, historians have weighed up this theoretical perspective in relation to 
the methods and remit of Global History.'° Recent thinking about the Middle Ages 
on a global scale has underlined disparities in the survival (or indeed existence) of 
both written and material evidence across different areas of the world. This situation 
has encouraged historians to embrace a variety of methodologies; as Mark Whittow 
wrote: ‘there is an almost universal commitment among those exploring the medieval 
centuries to an approach that unites texts and material culture, together increasingly 


with evidence from the biological and physical sciences’.'?! 


"2 Wainwright, ‘Problems and policies’; idem, Archaeology and Place-Names; cf. Jaritz, 


‘Interdisciplinarity’, 713. 

"3 Rahtz, New Medieval Archaeology, 12-13, 18-19; quotation at 3; compare more generally 
Clarke, ‘Archaeology’, 18. 

"4 Reece, ‘Sequence is all’, 114. 

"S Hodder, Reading the Past, 77-102. Hodder frequently cites Collingwood’s The Idea of History 
as a source of inspiration in this chapter. 

"6 Hodder, Reading the Past, 118-46, 153-5, quotation at 122. 

"7 Driscoll, ‘The New Medieval Archaeology’, 105-9; cf. the response by Rahtz, ‘The Nuer 

Medieval Archaeology’, 110-11. 

It could be argued that the search for interdisciplinary methods has never ceased. For example, 

Horn and Ritter (‘Interdisciplinary history’, 429) note the foundation of the Journal of 

Interdisciplinary History in 1970. 

"° Wallerstein, The Modern World-System I focused on the period from the sixteenth century 
onwards. For consideration in relation to the early medieval period, see for example, Barrett et 
al., ‘What was the Viking Age?’. Cf. Trigger, A History, 332-3. 

20 An example focusing on the period 600-900 is Dudridge, ‘Reworking the World System 
paradigm’. 

21 Whittow, ‘Sources of knowledge’, 46. 
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The term ‘interdisciplinary’ is not as transparent as it seems, however, and there 
is scope for debate about the ways in which disciplines can be combined. In practical 
terms there are differences between separating the source material before attempting 
a grand synthesis — the approach advocated by Philip Rahtz — and interweaving 
different types of evidence. A scrupulous example of the latter is John Hines’s exam- 
ination of material culture and literature from early medieval times to the present 
day.'”? In more theoretical terms, there has been debate about the remit of the term 
‘interdisciplinary’, and even whether there are clear disciplinary boundaries.'?* The 
challenge of interdisciplinary work continues to increase, as new fields begin to 
shed light on the early medieval period. DNA studies are an increasingly rich seam 
of evidence, but they reveal a different aspect of an individual’s background from 
the aspects of cultural identity that texts and archaeology may highlight.'** Even so, 
there is an increasing trend for DNA specialists to relate their evidence to language, 
culture and historical developments, thus broaching questions that require interdis- 
ciplinary investigation. '*° 

An essential prerequisite for interdisciplinary work is a question that only two 
or more disciplines can answer.'”° My question is: what was the nature of Gaelic 
influence in the Northumbrian kingdom? As noted already, cultural contact operates 
at various levels, it affects different social strata, and it varies in geographical reach. 
No single type of source material illuminates this phenomenon fully, and in some 
cases I am pursuing the kinds of unrecorded social experiences for which, in Robin 
Fleming’s words, ‘we have to put aside our copies of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
and look instead to the mountains of contemporary material excavated by archae- 
ologists’.'?” Indeed, surviving evidence of all types is fragmentary, even exiguous, 
in some parts of the Northumbrian kingdom, and so it is only sensible to gather 
all of the material. How, then, is it possible to present a rounded view of cultural 
interaction from these rapidly proliferating, and sometimes apparently contradictory, 
sources of information? My approach is to explore the nuances of selected types of 
evidence, notably textual and onomastic, as well as selected types of material culture. 
I will examine each type of material before drawing general conclusions, for some of 
the material is little studied in its own right. I provide a synthesis and an analysis of 
cross-cutting themes at the end of the book.'** This is not to deny the challenges of 
interdisciplinary work, including the difficulty of conducting specialist research 
into every type of source material. I have sought to achieve ‘disciplinary adequacy’ 
in all of the approaches deployed here, that is, an understanding of the scholarly 


'2 Hines, Voices in the Past. 

"3 For example, Moran, /nterdisciplinarity, 13-15 (flexible use of the term) contra Newell, 
‘Decision making’, 257—260 (integrationist perspective). 

'4 Evison, “All in the genes?’, 288. For further critiques, see Hills, Origins of the English, 67; 

Halsall, Barbarian Migrations, 451. 

For example, Cavalli-Sforza, Genes, 134 ff. The University of Leicester’s project ‘The impact 

of diasporas on the making of Britain’ is an example of an interdisciplinary project working 

on these questions: https://www2.le.ac.uk/projects/impact-of-diasporas. Cf. Nelson, ‘Why re-in- 

venting medieval history is a good idea’, 28-31. 

6 Repko, Interdisciplinary Research, 35-7, 74, 84-9. 

"7 Fleming, Britain after Rome, xxi. 

8 For the challenges of synthesising different types of evidence, see Wainwright, Archaeology and 
Place-Names, 89-97, Hills, Origins of the English, 13. 
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frameworks in which research has been conducted.'” I seek to highlight the limi- 
tations, as well as the potential, of each type of source material for understanding 
Gaelic influence in the Northumbrian kingdom. 


Historical interpretations of Northumbrian—Gaelic contact 


Having established my usage of the terms ‘Northumbrian’ and ‘Gaelic’, and 
discussed their limitations in relation to non-textual evidence, I will end by discussing 
broader aspects of the historiography. As R. G. Collingwood observed, ‘no historical 
problem should be studied without studying ... the history of historical thought about 
it’.'°° T will assess the reasons why previous scholarship has rarely highlighted the 
variety and longevity of Gaelic influence in the Northumbrian kingdom. While the 
Lindisfarne—Iona link has loomed large in historical writing, other dimensions of the 
theme remain relatively obscure. Even if I depart from that trend, it is enlightening to 
consider why previous historians took a different view. 

The first explanation is that the kingdom straddled the future Anglo-Scottish 
border. Once the border emerged, Northumbrian history increasingly became 
attached to the English story.'*' In the late-medieval period, the term Northumbria 
became associated with an English royal county, comitatus Northumbriae, which 
encompassed Durham and Northumberland.'*? Late-medieval writers occasionally 
applied the term Northumbria to the whole of late-medieval northern England, 
including the areas west of the Pennines, but normally it was restricted to Durham and 
Northumberland.'** This usage foreshadows its modern sense as a synonym for north- 
east England, particularly in heritage-related contexts. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the western and northern edges of the kingdom have been relatively neglected in 
the historiography of the kingdom. The vestiges of Northumbrian religious heritage 
were recast as aspects of royal, national or local devotion in southern Scotland.'** 
Meanwhile, the emergence of a perceived Highland—Lowland divide in late-medi- 
eval Scotland created a symbolic division between Gaelic culture and the border 
area.'** The Gaelic heritage of the Scottish kingdom remained important to the 
legitimacy of Scottish kingship, yet the Inglis tongue of the Lowlands was gradu- 
ally redefined as Scots, the language of the Scottish nation, while the Gaelic of the 
Highlands was termed ‘Erse’ (Irish).'*° The consciousness of linguistic and cultural 


 Repko, Interdisciplinary Research, 60, 193-224; cf. Horn and Ritter, ‘Interdisciplinary history’, 
446. 

8° Collingwood, Autobiography, 132. 

'3! Also noted by Higham, Ecgfrith, 2-3, 14. 

‘32 King and Pollard, “Northumbria” in the later middle ages’, 73-4. 

83 [bid., 84-5. 

'4 Turpie, Kind Neighbours, 95, 115-16, 139. 

85 Broun, ‘Attitudes of Gall to Gaedhel’; MacGregor, ‘Gaelic barbarity’, 7-15. A twelfth-century 
example is Guillaume le Clerc’s portrayal of Fergus of Galloway as the son of a coarse peasant 
in Roman de Fergus (ed. Frescoln 40-2; transl. Owen, 6-7). The classic description of the 
Highland—Lowland divide (though of debatable date) is in Fordun, Chronica gentis Scottorum, 
II, 9 (ed. Skene, I, 42). 

'36 Mason, ‘Civil society’, 112-14; Murison, ‘Linguistic relationships’, 81; MacGregor, ‘Gaelic 
barbarity’, 19-20, 36-40; Newton, Warriors of the Word, 52-3. 
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separation accelerated in the early modern period, one marker being the Statutes of 
Iona (1609).!°7 

A second explanation for the relative neglect of my subject is that the history 
of northern England has never been a central part of the wider English story. The 
study of the English nation has tended to focus on the centre of government in the 
south-east of England.'** The Northumbrian kingdom did not conform to the broader 
pattern of ‘Anglo-Saxon’ history and was incorporated into Engla lond at a relatively 
late stage. Northern English antiquaries devoted attention to the bishopric of Durham 
throughout the early modern period and beyond, thus helping to preserve the memory 
of Northumbria’s ‘Golden Age’. Their work focused on regional concerns rather 
than a broader Insular context, however.'*? Similarly, the ‘New Northumbrians’ of 
the Victorian period revived consciousness of the early medieval kingdom against 
the backdrop of northern England’s industrial powerhouse.'“° 

The third, and most significant, explanation is the stereotype that Saxon and Celt 
(whether Gaelic or Brittonic) inhabited distinct and antagonistic spheres. The idea of 
a disjunction between England on the one hand, and Ireland, Scotland and Wales on 
the other, goes back to medieval times. The twelfth century saw the emergence of a 
new notion of Englishness that sought to unify the Anglo-Saxons and the Normans 
against Scottish, Irish and Welsh ‘Others’.'*' The English kings and literati adopted a 
myth of British rulership focused — somewhat ironically — on King Arthur, and used 
it to promote English imperial ambitions.'*? Furthermore, Anglo-Norman writers 
held Gaelic ecclesiastical influence in far less high esteem than Bede and his counter- 
parts.’ The reputation of the Golden Age of Northumbrian Christianity, and its debt 
to Gaelic missionaries, would be restored to some extent during the Reformation 
period.'“ 

The eighteenth century witnessed important steps forward in the study of the 
Celtic languages, following Edward Lhuyd’s discovery of kinship between Gaelic 
and Brittonic languages. Antiquaries also took to using the term ‘Celtic’, although 
often not in the same ways as modern scholars.'* The polarised views of Celts and 
Saxons reached their zenith in the nineteenth century, just as History was emerging as 
an academic discipline.'*° This was the period in which medieval origin myths were 


87 Withers, Gaelic Scotland, 7, 73-4, 113; Newton, Warriors of the Word, 29-32, highlighting the 
ensuing measures of 1616. 

138 Jewell, The North-South Divide, 2-3, 22, 31. 

'39 Sweet, ‘“Truly historical ground”, 112-22. 

40 Colls, ‘The new Northumbrians’; idem, ‘Gaelic and Northumbrian’. 

'4) Gillingham, English in the Twelfth Century, chs 1, 3, 6, 8. 

'2 MacDougall, Racial Myth, 12-15. 

'48 One example is Ailred of Rievaulx’s attitude to Galloway; see below, 112-13. 

'4 For the reception of Bede among Catholic writers during the Reformation era, see Highley, 
Catholics Writing the Nation, 118-123. For the scholarly advances in Anglo-Saxon studies asso- 
ciated with the early Church of England, see Niles, The Idea, 51-73. 

8 Lhuyd, Archaeologia Britannica. For antiquarian usages, see Stukeley, Abury, 11, 15, 24, 45; 
Kidd, British Identities, 185, 187-8; Farley and Hunter, Ce/ts, 24S. I adopt the linguistic usage 
in this book. Sims-Williams, ‘Celtomania and Celtoscepticism’ is a superb overview of the topic. 
As he notes on p. 4, disciplinary differences are evident in the usages of the term. For an archae- 
ological take, see for example James, “Celts, politics’. 

46 Reuter, Medieval Polities, 4; Wood, The Modern Origins, 16, 328. 
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revived and adapted to suit modern nation-states.'*’ At this time the term ‘Anglo- 
Saxon’ developed international currency as an ethnic/racial, as well as an histor- 
ical, term, leaving some very problematic legacies in the modern day.'** Writing at 
the height of the British Empire, the historian E. A. Freeman stressed the Anglo- 
Saxon aptitude for governance while giving the Britons and the Irish dismissive 
treatment.'*? Meanwhile, Celtic stereotypes were turned on their head and used to 
challenge English cultural and political dominance, especially in Ireland against the 
backdrop of moves towards independence.'*° Scholars who examined Celtic/Anglo- 
Saxon interaction were unusual; they included the poet and critic Matthew Arnold, 
who sought the origins of English Literature in a dynamic blend of styles, while 
reiterating some well-worn stereotypes.'*! 

In more recent times, research has more frequently crossed cultures and borders, 
as exemplified by the concept of the ‘Irish Sea province’, which became popular 
among archaeologists in the 1960s.'°*? Meanwhile Nora Chadwick encouraged histo- 
rians and literary scholars to range across the English and Celtic worlds in publica- 
tions such as Ce/t and Saxon (1964).'* Around the same time, D. P. Kirby produced 
a doctorate on relations between Northumbria and Celtic Scotland, a work that has 
some themes in common with my current book.'** There has also been critical assess- 
ment of the concept of the ‘Celtic Church’, a method of Church organisation that 
was ostensibly common to Wales and Ireland and fundamentally different from the 
system in England. Scholars are now more inclined to trace diverse modes of eccle- 
siastical organisation across Britain and Ireland, and to place the Insular churches in 
their broader Late Antique context.'° 

The development of the ‘New British History’ (or preferably ‘Archipelagic 
History’) in the late twentieth century also lends itself to the study of the Northumbrian 


7 Curtis, Anglo-Saxons and Celts, 66-9; Young, The Idea, 71-8, 96-103. More generally, see 
Geary, The Myth of Nations, 15-40; Wickham, The Inheritance, 3; Wood, The Modern Origins, 
109, 199-211. 
On the emergence and usages of the term ‘Anglo-Saxon’, see Reynolds, ‘What do we mean’; 
Frantzen and Niles, ‘Anglo-Saxonism and medievalism’, 2—3; and in a linguistic context 
Momma, From Philology to English Studies, 128-9. For the international nineteenth-century 
context, see Young, The Idea, 172-230; Niles, The Idea, 265—77. The present book was already 
in draft by 2017, when some important new works on modern connotations and appropriations 
of the term emerged; one example is Dockray-Miller, ‘Old English’. | have therefore been unable 
fully to assimilate this recent discussion in the current book, but it will have profound ramifica- 
tions for the future study of early medieval history. 

Freeman, The History, 1, 3-4, 14-22, 33-5. In later works he allowed for the presence of Britons, 

but focused on the English: ‘The latest theories’. For his attitude to the Irish, see Curtis, Anglo- 

Saxons and Celts, 79-81. The historiographical context is discussed in German, ‘Britons, Anglo- 

Saxons’, 347-59; Wood, The Modern Origins, 202-11. 

'S0 Curtis, Anglo-Saxons and Celts, 108-16. More generally, see Edwards et al., Celtic Nationalism; 
Leerssen, ‘Celticism’, 12—13. 

'S! Arnold, On the Study. For stereotypes, see Sims-Williams, ‘The visionary Celt’; Young, The 

Idea, 140—64. Arnold drew on the work of the Breton writer Ernest Renan (‘La poésie’). 

For example, Alcock, ‘Was there an Irish Sea culture-province?’; see below, 73. 

'S3 Chadwick (ed.), Studies in Early British History; eadem (ed.), Studies in the Early British 
Church; eadem (ed.), Celt and Saxon. Nora Chadwick brought to completion the final publica- 
tion of her husband, Hector Munro Chadwick, the pioneering Early Scotland; cf. Edmonds, ‘H. 
M. Chadwick’. 

'4 Kirby, ‘A new survey’. 

'SS Davies, ‘The myth’; cf. Hughes, ‘The Celtic Church’. For the modern reception of the concept 
of ‘Celtic Christianity’, see Meek, The Quest. 
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kingdom. The approach promotes the comparison, and tracing of contacts, between 
England, Wales, Scotland and Ireland.'* It has been criticised for a focus on ‘angli- 
cisation’, that is, the extension of English power across the archipelago.'*’ Such an 
approach would indeed be problematic in relation to the tenth century, when English 
dominance was more of an aspiration than a reality, and even more so for the heyday 
of the autonomous Northumbrian kingdom. In contrast, my book investigates influ- 
ences travelling in the other direction, those emanating from the Gaelic world. I 
therefore favour a version of the Archipelagic approach in which influences travel in 
numerous directions, and the various communities ‘interact so as to modify the condi- 
tions of each other’s existence’.'** I avoid the term ‘anglicisation’ on other grounds 
too, namely, that it underplays the level of regional variation within England. In my 
view, Northumbrian history sits most comfortably in the context of Middle Britain — 
what is now northern England and southern Scotland — rather than as an adjunct to 
English history alone.'® 

Another criticism of ‘New British/Archipelagic History’ is that it distracts 
from the importance of broader European developments.'® This would indeed be 
dangerous for, as David Rollason has shown, a European perspective is valuable for 
study of the Northumbrian kingdom. Moreover, some major recent explorations of 
early medieval society, economy and culture have been painted on a broad-ranging 
European and Mediterranean canvas.'®! Yet to my mind the Archipelagic perspec- 
tive and European perspectives are not mutually exclusive: ‘the triangular connec- 
tion between England, Ireland and Gaul was very important’, as James Campbell 
observed.'” The point is illustrated by the career of the Northumbrian churchman 
Willibrord, whose missions to the Continent emanated from Ireland.'® In this book 
I devote attention to the Irish Sea, the North Channel and the Forth—Clyde isthmus; 
but that is because they are relatively neglected conduits, not because they are more 
important than, or removed from, the Carolingian world. 

Medieval historians have recently pursued cultural interaction on an even larger 
scale by opening up the study of the Global Middle Ages. A major theme in explo- 
rations of wide-ranging, transnational contact is trade in luxury and exotic goods. At 
first glance, the areas that I am studying seem to lie at the very edge of such mercan- 
tile concerns; the closest trading nexus to the west of the Northumbrian kingdom 
was Chester and the Wirral, while the northern borders of the kingdom lay at the 


56 Pocock, ‘British history’; Grant and Stringer, ‘Introduction: the enigma’; Cohen, ‘Introduction’, 
4-6. 

'S7 Brown, ‘British history’, 117; a point acknowledged by Pocock in ‘The limits’, 312-13. For 
nuanced treatments of ‘anglicisation’ in the late-medieval period, see Frame, The Political 
Development, esp. 1-4; Davies, The First English Empire, esp. 2; Hammond, ‘Domination and 
conquest?’, 70-1, 77, 79. 

58 Pocock, ‘The limits’, 317. 

'S9 This perspective was pioneered by Barrow, ‘The pattern’, and has been seen more recently in 
Woolf, From Pictland to Alba; Fraser, From Caledonia to Pictland; Higham, Ecgfrith. For the 
term ‘Middle Britain’, see Jotischky and Stringer, ‘Introduction’, 1, 4. 

‘© For example, Canny, ‘The attempted anglicization’, 147; see Morrill, ‘The British problem’, 
14-15, for a defence. 

‘el Rollason, Northumbria, esp. 4-5. For broad-ranging works that incorporate the Insular world, 
see Wickham, Framing the Middle Ages; Smith, Europe after Rome. 

12 “The debt’, 343. 

'8 © Croinin, ‘Rath Melsigi’; Richter, Ireland and her Neighbours, 149-56. Palmer, Anglo-Saxons, 
64-5 provides an overview of the various influences on Willibrord’s career. 
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end of the North Sea coastal trade network.'* There are hints that the edges of the 
Northumbrian kingdom yielded raw materials that were traded over long distances; 
for example, isotope analysis indicates that lead extracted from Cumbrian and Pennine 
ores flowed into the Viking-Age trading centre of Kaupang in Vestfold (Norway).'® 
Perhaps the prime attraction of the Cumbrian foothills was cattle farming, which 
intensified from the tenth century onwards, offering new opportunities to those who 
could exploit the lack of high-level control.'* Such smaller-scale movements add up 
to a bigger picture that falls within the purview of the Global Middle Ages.'® 

This discussion of historical writing has revealed the intellectual trends that have 
hindered or helped discussion of Northumbrian—Gaelic relations over the last millen- 
nium. Significant scholarly shifts have taken place in recent times: the hard-and- 
fast distinction between ‘Celt and Saxon’ is breaking down in historiography, and 
scholars have transcended national boundaries in history writing. It would be inap- 
propriate to take these lines of thought to the extreme and claim that there were no 
significant differences between the Northumbrians and their Gaelic-speaking neigh- 
bours. My appraisal of contemporary terminology has underlined the separation 
between the two gentes in the thought-world of medieval scholars. Furthermore, the 
Northumbrians were part of a broader gens Anglorum, and this relationship would 
have a decisive impact on the attitude of tenth-century Wessex kings. For the most 
part, Northumbria was to be absorbed into Engla lond, rather than incorporated into 
a looser orbis Britanniae. The seeds of English separation from Gaeldom were being 
sown, but in other ways the tenth and eleventh centuries saw the culmination of 
Gaelic influence in the Northumbrian kingdom. 


164 See below, 95, 221. 

'65 Skre, ‘From Kaupang and Avaldsnes’, 239; idem, Things from the Town, 428. Mineral 
richness may partly explain the expansion of the kingdoms of Northumbria and Strathclyde, as 
suggested by John Maddicott (‘Two frontier states’, 31) and Daniel Elsworth (‘The extent’, 97), 
respectively. 

'66 James, ‘A Cumbric diaspora?’, 193-4, 203; Edmonds, ‘The expansion’, 58-9. 

‘67 Holmes and Standen (‘Introduction’, 34) write of ‘connections across very different regis- 
ters: local, mid-range and global’. For further insight into the global perspective, see http:// 
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GAELIC-NORTHUMBRIAN POLITICAL 
RELATIONS IN THE GOLDEN AGE 


Movements of people along ancient pathways and seaways often take on a timeless 
air, yet cultural influence occurred against a backdrop of rapid political change. 
Marriage alliances, court intrigues and great battles played their parts in determining 
the strength of ties between different parts of the Insular world. In this chapter I 
examine the political dimension of Gaelic influence in the Northumbrian kingdom, 
and provide a chronological framework for the thematic studies that I tackle else- 
where in this book. 

The main sources of information about political vicissitudes are texts, especially 
chronicles, but there are limitations to what they reveal about Northumbrian—Gaelic 
contact. The ecclesiastical context of chronicling affected the type of information 
recorded; battles tended to be interpreted through the lens of biblical parallels or as 
signs of the coming apocalypse.' By the late seventh century, churchmen were culti- 
vating skills for interpreting scripture and dating Easter, including computus.’ Easter 
tables might be annotated with references to events and reigns, and such records 
arguably underpinned annals, along with other material such as late-Roman chroni- 
cles.? Bede is a striking example of a scholar whose expertise in computus influenced 
his chronicling activity, and he incorporated chronicles into his computistical trea- 
tises De temporibus (703) and De temporum ratione (725).* Bede also appended a 
series of annals to Historia ecclesiastica, and his example was followed by a later 
copyist (most likely based in York), whose continuations to 766 appear in a select 
group of continental manuscripts.° These ‘northern annals’ were continued further, 
to at least 802, and they have been attributed to the circle of the great scholar Alcuin 
of York on the basis of Latin style and points of detail. The annals were incorporated 
into a late-tenth-century historical miscellany, twelfth-century northern texts and the 
northern recension of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, which most probably emerged in 


' Coleman, Ancient and Medieval Memories, 115-27; Flechner, ‘The Chronicle of Ireland’, 428, 
432, 441-9. 

Coleman, Ancient and Medieval Memories, 139-46; Wallis, Bede: The Reckoning, \xviii—lxxi, 
notes the influence of computus on Bede’s historical method, especially De temporum ratione. 
For example, Poole, Chronicles and Annals; Miller, ‘The disputed historical horizon’; O Créinin, 
‘Early Irish annals’; Story, ‘The Frankish annals’; more guardedly Evans, The Present and the 
Past, 145, 171-3; for a sceptical view, see McKitterick, History and Memory, 97-100. 

De temporibus (ed. Jones, 601-11; transl. Kendall and Wallis, 126-31); De temporum ratione 
(ed. Jones; transl. Wallis). On the link between Bede’s computus and historiography, see Wallis 
(transl.), Bede: The Reckoning, |xviii-xxi. 

Continuatio (to 766) (ed. and transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 572-7); for the manuscripts containing 
the Continatio, see ibid., xvii—Ixix. For the text’s background, see Story, ‘After Bede’, 180. 
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York in the early eleventh century.° There is something of a lacuna in Northumbria’s 
history in the early ninth century, until a later set of northern annals (888-957) 
becomes available. This text was incorporated the compendious twelfth-century 
work Historia regum, which was most likely written by Symeon of Durham. These 
annals also informed the ‘northern recension’ of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle.’ 

One limitation of the chronicle evidence is its uneven survival across the 
Northumbrian kingdom. Durham’s monastic library has remained partly intact, and 
some texts were preserved on the Continent, but northern and western areas of the 
kingdom are poorly represented.* Literate men and women dwelt in those regions 
too, as witnessed by the painted lettering unearthed on fragments of plaster at St 
Patrick’s Chapel, Heysham (Lancashire).? A chronicler based at this church, perched 
on a rocky headland above the Irish Sea, could have told remarkable stories, but 
sadly they are lost. A northern British chronicle was ultimately transmitted to Wales 
and preserved in the core of Annales Cambriae and Historia Brittonum, the latter 
being a compilation of various texts put together in North Wales ca 829-30.'° Texts 
written in the Gaelic world also shed light on the Northumbrian kingdom, notably the 
reconstructed ‘Chronicle of Ireland’, whose genesis has provoked much debate. I am 
persuaded that the chronicle began life on Iona in the late sixth century, shortly after 
its foundation by St Columba. Northumbrian information was incorporated because 
of Iona’s close connection with the kingdom.!'! A copy of the Iona Chronicle moved 
to the Irish Midlands ca 740, and this text formed the core of various daughter chron- 
icles that diverged after 911. They form two main branches, the ‘Annals of Ulster’ 
and the Clonmacnoise group; entries that appear in both branches will have been in 
the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’.'? 

The textual evidence is limited by its unremitting focus on the elites. This 
perspective may not be entirely misleading for a study of political connections, for 
the nobility were among the most mobile sectors of society. Those who ventured 
outside their own kingdoms lacked the legal protection afforded by their kin group, 
or the social network offered by lord—client relations.'* Travelling was a precarious 


° Chronicle (to 802): see for example HR (ed. Arnold, II, 30-68); Rollason, Sources, 17-18; 
idem, Northumbria, 15-16; Story, Carolingian Connections, 126-33. It is unclear whether the 
twelfth-century witnesses all drew on the tenth-century miscellany or independent texts. Cf. 
Blair, ‘Some observations’, 86—7; Lapidge, ‘Byrhtferth’. 
AR (ed. Armold, Symeonis monachi opera omnia, Il, 91—5); Blair, ‘Some observations’, 104-11; 
Rollason et al., Sources, 27; Rollason, Northumbria, 17; Downham, ‘The chronology’, 36-8. 
See Keynes, ‘The manuscripts’, esp. 542, 545, 547-8 for the northern recension of the ASC. 
Mynors, Durham Cathedral Manuscripts, 1-2. For the Continent, see Levison, England and the 
Continent, 143-7; McKitterick, ‘The diffusion’, 402-4. 
Potter and Andrews, ‘Excavation and survey’, 117-22; Higgitt, ‘Anglo-Saxon painted lettering’. 
'0 Hughes, Celtic Britain, 70-2, 85, 94-5; Dumville, ‘On the North British section’, 211-14. Evans 
has shown that this text was independent of the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’, although a British and 
then Northumbrian chronicle might have fed into Iona’s chronicle in the seventh century: ‘The 
Irish chronicles’, 16-24, 38-9. 
'! Bannerman, Studies, 9-26; Evans, ‘The Irish chronicles’, 27—35; idem, ‘Irish chronicles’, 44-5; 
O Corrain, Clavis, II, 932. 
The chronicle has been reconstructed by Thomas Charles-Edwards, C/; Hughes performed 
groundwork in Early Christian Ireland, 100-7. The Clonmacnoise branch is discussed in 
Grabowski and Dumville, Chronicles and Annals, 53-6, 209-26. Mc Carthy, The Irish Annals 
esp. 103-6, has postulated transmission of the common source through several churches down to 
ca 1019, but the received view is defended by Evans, The Present and the Past, 3-6, 17, 67-72, 
115, 225. 
Charles-Edwards, ‘The social background’. 
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business, and those who had access to ships, supplies and personal introductions 
could reduce some of the dangers. The hazards may have increased for women; some 
travelled on pilgrimage, to meet their betrothed and to settle in new lands but we 
know less about their journeys than those of their male counterparts.'* That said, 
isotope analysis of tooth enamel increasingly indicates significant mobility around 
the Irish Sea throughout the early medieval period.'* Women and children were 
among those who moved, and they played vital roles in cultural interaction.'° While 
it is only possible to gain a partial insight into political interactions, there is sufficient 
evidence to support my argument that the Northumbrian kingdom was connected 
with several different parts of the Gaelic-speaking world during the Golden Age. 


The Britons and the Irish Sea 


The Northumbrian kingdom was underpinned by the shadowy post-Roman polities 
of the northern Britons. The great bulwark of Hadrian’s Wall ran across the terri- 
tory from the Solway Firth to Tyneside, and it played a role in the evolution of 
the Northumbrian kingdom. The northern frontier troops had become embedded in 
their local environment, and these garrisons evolved into warbands.'’ By the sixth 
century, the elites north and south of the Wall combined Romanitas with Brittonic 
culture, and their kings were remembered in medieval Welsh poetry.'® The Britons 
had a history of both contact with, and hostility to, groups to their north and west: 
a striking example is the group of Brigantian refugees who huddled on Lambay, an 
island near Dublin, as their territory in northern England fell under the sway of the 
Romans.’ I argue that Northumbrian kings assumed some of these pre-existing links 
and enmities. 

A line of military installations demarcated Roman territory along Hadrian’s Wall 
and the coast as far as Maryport (Cumbria, formerly Cumberland). Forts and harbours 
were established further south at Ravenglass, Lancaster and (for a time) Kirkham, 
which lay at or near the port named Yetavtiov Any (Setantion limen) in Ptolemy’s 
second-century Geography.”' The name of the Setantii is related to Ptolemy’s river 
name Sefeia and also has an intriguing resemblance to Setanta, the boyhood name 
of the Ulster hero Cu Chulainn in Tain Bo Cuailnge.” The epic tale comes down to 
us in manuscripts of the twelfth century and later, although the first recension may 


4 Bitel, Women, 228-32; Jesch, The Viking Diaspora, 89-90. 

'S Hemer et al., ‘Evidence of early medieval trade’; Hemer et al., ‘No Man’; Symonds et ai., 

‘Medieval migrations’. 

Hadley and Hemer, ‘Microcosms of migration’; Shepard, ‘Networks’, 117-18. 

See below, 26-7. 

'8 Fraser, ‘St Patrick’ for Romanitas north of the Wall; Koch, The Gododdin, xiii—xxxiv for the mix 
of peoples at Catraeth. 

'° Rynne, ‘The La Téne and Roman finds’; Raftery, Pagan Celtic Ireland, 200-3. Ptolemy’s 
Geographia, Il, 2.7 (ed. Nobbe, 65) places some Brigantes in south-eastern Ireland. 

20 Birley, ‘The Roman fort’; Breeze and Dobson, Hadrian’s Wall, 7-39, 44-5, 51, 75-6, 81; 
Collins, Hadrian’s Wall, 12-13. There is debate about the length of the line: compare Potter, 
Romans, 359 (maximalist) with Bellhouse, Roman Sites, 3, 61—4 (minimalist). 

21 Ptolemy, Geographia, II, 3.2 (ed. Nobbe, I, 68); Rivet and Smith, The Place-Names, 456-7; 
Shotter and White, Roman Fort, 2, 16-23; Howard-Davis and Buxton, Roman Forts, 21-37, 76. 

» Tain Bo Cuailnge: Recension I, lines 444-5 (ed. O’Rahilly, 14; Tain Bo Cuialnge: from the Book 
of Leinster, lines 796, 908-12 (ed. O’Rahilly, 22, 25). 
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have gestated for centuries before that.” If Setanta derived from Setantii (which is 
only a tentative possibility) the loan would fit best in the fifth century AD, indicating 
Irish-Sea contact around that time.7* The Roman defences did not, indeed, cut off 
contact across the Irish Sea and the Wall: these borders are no longer seen simply as 
mechanisms to keep barbarians out, but rather as permeable zones.** Roman goods 
arrived in Ireland, clustering around the Boyne Valley and the north-east, while client 
leaders distributed Roman items to the north of Hadrian’s Wall.” 

The exclusion of certain groups from these Roman patronage networks prompted 
a new wave of raids by Picts, Scotti and Attacotti.2” The threat was sufficient to 
warrant construction of new ‘Saxon shore’-style forts in Lancaster and on the Welsh 
coast, and the stationing of marines on the Lune Estuary.”* The attacks peaked in 367 
with the eruption of violence that Ammianus Marcellinus called barbarica conspi- 
ratio (‘barbarian conspiracy’); it took the highly regarded Count Theodosius two 
years to deal with the aftermath.” The trouble was facilitated by the so-called areani/ 
arcani (frontier scouts), who betrayed the positions of the Roman troops to the 
barbarians.” This fleeting piece of information is significant because it implies close 
contact between Scotti, Picts and the Britons in the inter-wall zone. The ‘barbarian 
conspiracy’ was taken very seriously, notwithstanding Ammianus’s exaggeration of 
Count Theodosius’s achievements, and Roman leaders continued to wage campaigns 
against Picts and Scotti later in the fourth century.*! 

The redeployment of some Roman troops to the Continent did not end this pattern 
of warfare. Numismatic and structural evidence is accumulating for fifth-century 


Andrew Breeze has amended Seteia to Meteia, making a link with the Celtic root *met ‘reap’ 

(‘Three Celtic toponyms’, 161-3). Seteia could, however, be pre-Celtic (cf. Ekwall, English 

River-Names, liv—lv; Parsons, ‘Clarifying Ptolemy’s English place-names’, 172, 175). The -nt 

of Setantii is Brittonic. A recent suggestion is that the Setantii dwelt in the Wirral and South 

Lancashire, which would fit with the Irish links at Meols: Shannon, ‘From Morikambe to 

Morecambe’, 47-9. 

Mac Neill, ‘Varia I’ raised concerns about sound changes, which were answered by Bergin, 

“Varia I’, 233-4; cf. Guyonvarc’h, ‘L’anthroponyme irlandais’. The conditions for the loan are 

that ¢ > d voicing had occurred in Brittonic, but chw had not yet developed at the start of the 

word, cf. Olr sant, Welsh chwant (Vendryes, Lexique étymologique ... RS, s.v. sant; eDIL, s.v. 

sant). The presence of a long e in some instances of Sétanta may reflect a perceived link with sét 

‘path’ (Bergin, ‘Varia I’, 235). 1am grateful to Paul Russell for advice on these points. 

°5 Whittaker, Frontiers; Goetz, ‘Concepts’; Collins, Hadrian’s Wall, 2-4. Cf. Clark, ‘The 
Northumbrian frontiers’, 15—47 for the early medieval period. 

6 Freeman, Jreland, 2-13; Raftery, Pagan Celtic Ireland, 206-19; O Floinn, ‘Early Christianity’, 
13-17; Hunter, Beyond the Edge, 32-6, 51; idem, ‘Hillfort and Hacksilber’, 6—7. 

°7 Hunter, Beyond the Edge, 52-4; Fraser, From Caledonia to Pictland, 59-60. 

°8 Casey, ‘The end of the Roman army’; Shotter and White, Roman Fort, 3, 16-17, 23-7, 29-30; 
Shotter, ‘Numeri barcariorum’; Potter, Romans, 365—6. For debate about the relationship of 
Lancaster’s fourth-century fort-plan to earlier forts, see Wood, ‘Roman Lancaster’, 41. 

29 Ammianus Marcellinus, Res Gestae XX VII.8, XX VIII.3 (ed. and transl. Rolfe, III, 50-7, 130-7); 
den Boeft et al., Philological and Historical Commentary, 184. 

3° Ammianus Marcellinus, Res Gestae XXVIII.3.8 (ed. and transl. Rolfe, III, 134~7); cf. Mann, 
‘The northern frontier’, 40; Breeze and Dobson, Hadrian’s Wall, 142—5, 148, 241-2 for their 
identity as local militia. 

3! For the impact, see Breeze and Dobson, Hadrian’s Wall, 236; Laycock, Britannia, 111-13, 

contra Gerrard, The Ruin, 22-5. The Gallic Chronicle of 452 placed Magnus Maximus’s victory 

against Picts and Scotti in the third year of Gratian (383-4) (ed. Burgess, 67). Stilicho’s activities 

appear in a panegyric written in 400: Claudian, De consulatu Stilichonis, U1, lines 247-55 (ed. 

Birt, 211-12); cf. Miller, ‘Stilicho’s Pictish war’. 
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inhabitation of Wall forts, although there is uncertainty about the official involvement 
in this twilight phase.*? The Notitia Dignitatum, which survives only in fifteenth- or 
sixteenth-century copies, purports to record administrative and military organisa- 
tion in the 390s, with revisions down to 425.*? The section pertaining to Hadrian’s 
Wall has recently been rehabilitated, and it depicts northern frontier forts under the 
command of the dux Britanniarum.™ Several scenarios have been proposed for the 
fate of the soldiers after this point; to my mind, the most persuasive is the model 
developed for the reuse of two granaries at Birdoswald fort. The southern granary 
was redeployed as a hall until its roof collapsed, sealing a worn coin of Emperor 
Theodosius (388-95), and the then-derelict northern granary was reconstructed twice 
in timber. The halls may be associated with the transformation of the fort’s garrison 
into a warband, who would protect local inhabitants in return for supplies.* 

It is worth considering the implications of this ‘warband model’ for the coastal 
forts, some of which appear in Notitia Dignitatum.*° Taking Maryport as an example, 
modern excavations around the eastern defences have revealed late-Roman struc- 
tures and coins.*’ There is also a plaque bearing a Chi-Rho symbol and two probable 
post-Roman stone monuments.** Recent excavations have yielded intriguing 
evidence to the north of the fort: a ditch filled in the late fourth century, postholes 
for a very substantial timber building, and seven long-cist burials, one of which was 
filled with soil containing a late-Roman coin.*® This post-Roman community surely 
evolved from Maryport’s garrison and its dependants, who would have been skilled 
in countering seaborne attack. I suggest that the survival of such fort communities 
deterred Irish settlers from the coast of what is now north-west England. There 
was a different situation in Wales, where numismatic evidence and a gap in Notitia 
Dignitatum suggest troops were indeed withdrawn from coastal forts. Irish veterans 
of the Roman army may then have been entrusted with coastal defence, as suggested 
by the ogam-derived inscription on the coffin from Rhuddgaer, opposite Segontium 
fort (Caernarfon) across the Menai Straits.*° 

The continuing imperative to defend the western coast is revealed by Gildas’s De 
excidio Britanniae, which places several phases of raids by Picts and Scotti after the 


» Collins, Hadrian’s Wall, 33, 88-96. The apparent scarcity of late military metalwork is debated 
by Béhme, ‘Das Ende’, 492, 521-2; Coulston, ‘Military equipment’, 59. Halsall suggests the 
occupants were paramilitaries: Barbarian Migrations, 195—7; idem, Worlds of Arthur, 216-19, 
285-6. 

33. Notitia Dignitatum, Oc. XL (ed. Seeck, 209-13). 

4 Hodgson, ‘The Notitia Dignitatum’; Collins, Hadrian’s Wall, 38-48, contra Collingwood and 
Myres, Roman Britain, 289, 296. 

3 Casey, ‘The end of garrisons’; Wilmott, ‘The Late Roman transition’. Stratigraphic evidence 
contradicts the abandonment and reoccupation theory of Dark, ‘A sub-Roman re-defence’; Dark 
and Dark, ‘New archaeological and palynological evidence’. 

6 The case for and against Maryport as Alione in Notitia Dignitatum, Oc. XL, 53 (ed. Seeck, 212) 
is discussed in Jarrett, Maryport, 15—16; Breeze and Dobson, Hadrian’s Wall, 293-6; cf. Rivet 
and Smith, The Place-Names, 243-5. 

7 Jarrett, Maryport, 39-40, 48, 56. 

38 Collingwood and Wright, Roman Inscriptions of Britain 1, nos 856, 862-3 (285, 287); Dark, 

‘New archaeological and palynological evidence’, 60-3. 

Symonds, ‘Maryport’s mystery monuments’, 17-21. 

Casey, ‘The end of the Roman army’. The Seguntienses had moved to Illyricum by the time 

of Notitia Dignitatum, Oc. V, 65; VU, 49 (ed. Seeck, 118, 134). The use of Irish foederati was 

suggested by Collingwood and Myres, Roman Britain, 282-3; cf. Rance, ‘Attacotti, Déisi’. 1am 
grateful to Professor Nancy Edwards for alerting me to the Rhuddgaer coffin (Williams, ‘Leaden 
coffin’). 
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usurpation of Magnus Maximus (0b. 388).*! I am persuaded that Gildas was writing 
in the mid-sixth century because his obituary appears ca 570 in the ‘Chronicle of 
Ireland’, which drew on contemporary or near-contemporary material.” Gildas’s 
account is chronologically problematic, and he presents the invasions through a 
biblical lens; nonetheless, he had obtained some information from descendants of 
those who endured the raids.*? Gildas refers to depredations duabus ... gentibus 
transmarinis vehementer saevis, Scotorum a circione, Pictorum ab aquilone.* I see 
the adjective transmarinus as a reference to the seaborne nature of the raids, whether 
they came from Atlantic Scotland, eastern Scotland or Ireland.*° Elsewhere, Gildas 
refers explicitly to seaborne raids from Ireland, which tallies with St Patrick’s abduc- 
tion from Britain in his youth cum tot milia hominum.*® 

From the sixth century onwards, Irish groups settled in south-western Britain, 
western Wales and the Isle of Man. Their presence is seen in Irish personal names 
in Latin inscriptions and Irish inscriptions written in the ogam alphabet.*’ The raids 
were staved off by diplomatic links and intermarriage between Irish and Brittonic 
dynasties, contacts that also promoted the spread of Christianity in Ireland.** Isotopic 
analysis of skeletons from several Manx cemeteries indicates considerable mobility 
between the Island and coastal regions around the Irish Sea during this period.” 
The north side of the Island was closely linked with the lands of the North Britons, 
whereas the south side came more strongly under Irish influence, a distinction indi- 
cated by the distribution of ogam, bilingual and Latin inscriptions.*° Some scholars 
identify what is now south-west Scotland (especially the Rhinns of Galloway) as 
another area of Irish settlement on the basis of place-name evidence, but these 
names may well have been coined at a later stage. The authenticity of a possible 
ogam stone from Lochnaw on the Rhinns peninsula (Dumfries and Galloway) is 
still under discussion.*! Even if there was no full-scale Irish migration to the Solway 
region, there were cultural and religious links across this stretch of sea.*” The long- 
cist graves found in the recent excavations at Maryport have yielded white quartz 


41 Gildas, De excidio Britanniae, 14, 17-18, 20 (ed. and transl. Winterbottom, 21—4, 93-5). 

® AU 569.3 [570], and a doublet added in one manuscript at 576.6 [577] (ed. and transl. Mac Airt 

and Mac Niocaill, 84—5, 88-9); AT [570] (ed. and transl. Stokes I, 109); AI [567] (ed. and transl. 

Mac Airt, 74-5); C7 570.3 (transl. Charles-Edwards I, 108); Stancliffe, ‘The thirteen sermons’, 

109, 177-80. See also Woods, ‘Gildas’. 

For the schematic and biblically influenced treatment of the raids, see O’Loughlin, Gildas, 

116; Halsall, Worlds of Arthur, 190. For transmarina relation, see Thompson, ‘Gildas and the 

history’, 209-12; Sims-Williams, ‘Gildas and the Anglo-Saxons’, 7. 

“4 Gildas, De excidio Britanniae 14.1 (ed. and transl. Winterbottom, 21, 93): ‘by two exceedingly 

savage overseas nations, the Scotti from the north-west and the Picts from the north’. 

Cf. the plunder taken trans maria (overseas), and raiders in coracles: Gildas, De excidio 

Britanniae 17.3, 19.1 (ed. and transl. Winterbottom, 22-3, 94). Contra Wright (‘Gildas’s 

geographical perspective’, 87) and Fraser (From Caledonia to Pictland, 43), who link these 

references to origin myths. 

4° Gildas, De excidio Britanniae 21 (ed. and transl. Winterbottom, 24, 95); Patrick, Confessio § 1 

(ed. and transl. Hood, 23, 41): ‘with so many thousands of people’. 

Thomas, ‘The Irish settlements’ (the pottery evidence is now discounted); Sims-Williams, ‘The 

five languages’, 22, 32; Charles-Edwards, Wales and the Britons, 174-91. 

4 Swift, Ogam Stones, 23, 49, 127-8; O Floinn, ‘Early Christianity’. 

# Hemer et al., ‘No Man’. 

°° Charles-Edwards, Wales and the Britons, 150. 

>! Canmore, ID 60396; Katherine Forsyth (pers. comm.). For place-names, see below, 160-1. 

* Thomas, The Early Christian Archaeology, 16-17; idem, Christianity in Roman Britain, 285; 
Symonds, ‘Maryport’s mystery monuments’, 21. 
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pebbles, a biblically inspired practice that is attested around the Irish Sea.** Cross- 
Solway connections also provide a context for Whithorn’s famous fifth-century 
Latinus stone, which features a Latin inscription in Roman capitals.** Roman capitals 
also feature alongside ogam on the bilingual pillar stone at Knock-y-Dooney, Isle of 
Man, where an Irish name is represented both in Irish and British Latin.*° 

The elite patrons of Roman-inspired monuments eventually founded kingdoms, 
of which Rheged was the greatest and yet most elusive. Urien of Rheged reput- 
edly dispensed his largesse at Llwyfenydd (probably the River Lyvennet in the Eden 
Valley) and he was lord of Catraeth (Catterick, North Yorkshire?).°° These place- 
names appear in the so-called ‘historical poems’ of Taliesin, which come down to us 
in a thirteenth-century manuscript. The other main body of ‘Old North’ poetry, the 
Gododdin awdlau, exists in two versions in the late-thirteenth-century manuscript 
Llyfr Aneirin. There has been much discussion about the date of composition of the 
poetry in relation to both linguistic features and content.’ My stance is that some of 
the stanzas had emerged in northern Britain by the seventh century, whereas others 
could have been composed in Wales on the model of the earlier verses as late as the 
twelfth century.** If it is correct to locate Rheged in north-west England on the basis 
of this information, its rulers must have taken up the duty of protecting the Cumbrian 
coast. Indeed the phrase tra merin Reget (‘across the sea of Rheged’) appears in Liyfr 
Taliesin, although not in one of the ‘historical poems’ but rather a prophetic poem 
that seems to date from the tenth century or later in its current form.*? 

Archaeological evidence opens up the possibility that Rheged stretched across 
the Solway. The fort and town of Carlisle, capital of the civitas of the Carvetii, has 
long been characterised as the heart of Rheged. The evidence from Carlisle is not as 
prolific as might be expected for a key centre, although significant areas remain to 
be investigated, such as the castle's interior. The fort’s barracks blocks eventually 
collapsed, while the principia (headquarters) continued into the fifth century with 
modifications.’ Strip houses and an impressive townhouse continued to be used, 


3 Revelation 2:17; Crowe, ‘A note’; Hill, Whithorn, 73-4, 469, 472-3. 

CHC no. 520, I, 499-501; dated in Tedeschi, Congeries lapidum, 295-7; Forsyth, ‘The Latinus 
stone’, 23-4, 28, 30-6. 
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no. 151. For the epigraphy, see Tedeschi, Congeries lapidum, 301-2; Forsyth, ‘The Latinus 
stone’, 35. For the name, see Language and History, 173; Charles-Edwards, Wales and the 
Britons, 148-52. 

5° Poems of Taliesin VIII; [X.10 (ed. Williams, 9, 11); cf. 1V.21, VIL19, VII.27 (ed. Williams, 

4, 8, 10); Hogg, ‘Llwyfenydd’. The river name may derive from */eman/liman ‘elm’ (Modern 
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names’, 60-1). For debate about Catraeth, see Clarkson, The Men of the North, 100—9; Dunshea, 
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Compare Koch, The Gododdin (a reconstruction of the Ur-text) with Isaac, ‘Gweith Gwen 

Ystrat’, noting the late development of the prosthetic vowel (strat for strat). 

°8 Cf. Thomas Clancy’s description of the early northern material as disjecta membra (‘The 

kingdoms’, 165). An example of a twelfth-century Gododdin-inspired poem is Hirlas Owain 

(ed. Williams in Bramley et al., Gwaith Llywelyn Fardd 1, 193-206). 

“Yn wir dymbi Romani kar’ (ed. and transl. Haycock, Prophecies 8, line 80, 158), note the 

reference to the tenth-century kingdom of Deheubarth. Cf. Dunshea, ‘The Brittonic kingdoms’, 

164-6. The syntax does not support Clarkson’s interpretation ‘Rheged beyond the sea’: The Men 

of the North, 71. 

6 McCarthy, ‘The kingdom’, 12—13; idem, Roman Carlisle, 147. 

6! Zant and Howard-Davis, The Carlisle Millennium Project, 1, 334-7, 351-2, 357-8; McCarthy, 
Roman Carlisle, 134-6. 
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along with a post-built structure at Stanwix, across the River Eden. Some archae- 
ologists have suggested that the core of Rheged lay further west, in the Rhinns and 
Machars peninsulas, where there was an important citadel at Trusty’s Hill. Trenches 
on the summit of the hillfort have recently revealed a timber-laced rampart that was 
constructed in the sixth century. There is also a sherd of E ware, an imported pottery 
that is found in quantity at nearby Whithorn and the Mote of Mark. The regional 
rulers would have benefited from controlling the exotic goods that accompanied the 
pottery, redistributing them in order to forge networks of clients.“ Whether they 
were the rulers of Rheged is another matter; the nearby place-name ‘Dunragit’ is 
suggestive, although its interpretation is not straightforward.® One possibility is that 
the rulers of Rheged emanated from a core territory in the Eden Valley, and then built 
up temporary trans-Solway overlordships.“ 

Control of the seaways was a high-stakes endeavour for kings around the Irish 
Sea in the sixth and seventh centuries. A select group of rulers benefited from control 
of Continental imports; for example, Dal Fiatach redistributed the exotic goods to 
other kingdoms in north-eastern Ireland.*’ Dal Fiatach were the leading dynasty of 
the Ulaid, and they often supplied over-kings of the cdiced (the ‘fifth’ of Ulster) in 
the face of rivalry from a group of peoples known as the Cruithni. These struggles 
can be reconstructed from eleventh- and twelfth-century genealogies and regnal lists, 
which drew on earlier material.’ The Ulaid were understood to have ruled over a 
large area of the north of Ireland prior to the rise of Ui Néill, but were now confined 
to the east of the River Bann.” They were also active on the sea, as shown by their 
expedition to the Isle of Man in 577, from which they returned in 578 according to 
entries in the Chronicle of Ireland. The information probably derives from contem- 
porary records kept on Iona or at Bangor (Co. Down); either way, the chronicler was 
not far from the action.” This maritime activity was magnified in the minds of later 
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Edwards, ‘The province of Ulster’. 

® Byrne, Irish Kings, 107-8; Bannerman, Studies, 2; Charles-Edwards, ‘The province of Ulster’, 40, 49. 

7 AU 577.5, 578.2 (ed. and transl. Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, 88-9); AT [577] (ed. and transl. 
Stokes, I, 112); CS [577-8] (ed. and transl. Hennessy, 38-40); C/ 577, 578 (transl. Charles- 
Edwards, 111). An alternative to the notion of the Bangor chronicle is the idea that Iona’s annal- 
ists included detailed information about the Ulaid and Cruithni, as suggested by Smyth, ‘The 
earliest Irish annals’, 33-41. O’Rahilly, Early Irish History, 253 and Hughes, Early Christian 
Ireland, 119-23 supported the Bangor chronicle. 
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writers, to the point where the Dal Fiatach king Baetan mac Cairill was accorded the 
title ri Erenn ocus Alban ‘king of Ireland and Britain’ in an eleventh-century text.”! 
Another group with an interest in the Isle of Man were Conailli Muirtheimne, one of 
whose members is commemorated on a fifth- or early sixth-century ogam inscription 
at Ballaqueeney on the Island.” The Conailli were located on the southern margins 
of the territory dominated by Ulaid and they became politically visible in the seventh 
century, perhaps under the aegis of Ui Neill. Thus Irish kings seem to have been 
jostling for control of the Isle of Man.” 

This was to change in the seventh century when the Isle of Man shifted to 
Brittonic control, in turn creating an opening for Northumbrian expansion. Bede 
described King Edwin (0b. 633) as subjecting Meuanias Brettonum insulas, quae 
inter Hiberniam et Britanniam sitae sunt to his control. Bede adopted Orosius’s term 
for the Isle of Man but he changed its affiliation from the Scotti to the Brettones.” 
These Britons may have been a Manx or Manx—Galwegian dynasty, which some 
scholars link with a pedigree in the major Welsh genealogical collection known as 
the ‘Harleian genealogies’. The Tudwal and Merfyn named in this pedigree have 
been identified with a king in the Miracula of St Nynia of Whithorn (Tudvael), and 
aman who was killed on the Isle of Man, respectively.” In short, the Northumbrians 
became part of a struggle for the seaways that was already playing out between 
Brittonic and Gaelic kings. 


Insular politics in the early seventh century 


I will now examine the ways in which Northumbrian kings developed political links 
and enmities. I argue that their contacts radiated across the Gaelic world. Bede’s 
Historia ecclesiastica gentis Anglorum gives the impression that the seventh century 
was the highpoint of Gaelic influence in the Northumbrian kingdom. So vital is 
Bede’s portrayal of these interactions that it is worth considering factors that influ- 
enced his work. Secular affairs were more to the fore in Bede’s work than in one of his 
model texts, Eusebius’s Historia ecclesiastica.” Bede situated Northumbrian history 
in the broader context of the gens Anglorum, as was appropriate for a text commis- 
sioned by Abbot Albinus of Canterbury, whereas his information about the Gaelic 


11 Senchas Sil hir (ed. and transl. Dobbs, ‘The history’, 322-5, 328-9); cf. CGH 156 b 40-1 (ed. 
O’Brien, 275). Baetan’s reputation for maritime prowess was transferred to his father in the 
twelfth-century Clann Ollaman Uaisle Emna (ed. and transl. Byrne, 63, 77). 

7” MM2; Kermode, Manx Crosses, 98-9; CLIC no. 504, I, 482; Wilson, Manx Crosses, no. 2. The 

name could be Old Irish Conual or Brittonic Cynwal (Sims-Williams, The Celtic Inscriptions, 

90, 125, 309, 320). The presence of MUCOI, the Irish designation for a people, favours identifi- 

cation with the Conailli (McManus, A Guide, 102, 104, 111, 113). 

Thornton, Kings, 185-95. Daibhi O Croinin has persuasively suggested that Baetan expelled the 

Conailli from Man: Early Medieval Ireland, 72. 

™ HE Il, 5, 1; Ul, 9, 1 (ed. Lapidge, I, 310, 332; ed. and transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 148-9, 
162-3): ‘the Mevanian islands of the Britons, which are located between Ireland and Britain’ 
(Man and Anglesey)’. Cf. Charles-Edwards, Wales and the Britons, 149, 174, 190. 

® Miracula Nynie episcopi (ed. Strecker, 948-50; transl. MacQueen, St Nynia, 90-1) AU 682.2 

(ed. and transl. Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill) inmano (translated by Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill as 

‘while captive (?)’; C/ 682.2 (transl. Charles-Edwards, I, 164). 

Eusebius’s work was known to Bede through Rufinus’s translation: Markus, Bede, 8-9. 
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world came partly through a Pictish intermediary.” Bede’s expertise in biblical 
exegesis, notably his commentary on I Samuel, conditioned his understanding of 
Insular interactions.’* Bede associated the Britons with perfidia ‘treachery’, a word 
that recurs in his discussion of Saul’s history in the commentary on | Samuel, 
whereas the gens Scottorum were nationi Anglorum semper amicissima.” 

Even so, the first recorded encounter between the Northumbrians and the Scotti 
was a battle, which took place at Degsastan in 603.*° Degsastan lay in the territory of 
the North Britons, and I suggest that they are key to understanding the episode. Two 
formidable kings were involved: A&thelfrith of Bernicia and Aedan mac Gabrain of the 
Dal Riatan kindred Cenél nGabrain, which was based on Kintyre. Aedan was reaching 
the end of a career in which he had dominated the Dal Riatan cenéla and campaigned 
further afield, encroaching on Brittonic territory. The Iona chronicle records Aedan’s 
582 victory in Manu, which is more likely to be the Brittonic/Pictish region of 
Manaw on the Forth than the Isle of Man (Eumania).*' Meanwhile, Athelfrith plus 
omnibus Anglorum primatibus gentem uastauit Brettonum ‘ravaged the Britons more 
extensively than any other English ruler’. Bede modelled his account of Athelfrith, 
rex fortissimus et gloriae cupidissimus ‘a very brave king and most eager for 
glory’, on Saul, the first king of Israel.” It is nonetheless credible that Aithelfrith 
sought power over the Britons, for the Tweed Basin was being opened up as an area 
for Bernician settlement during his reign.™ 

The exceptional site at Yeavering lay on the upland edge of this area, and its 
earliest medieval buildings may date to the mid/late sixth century. The balance of 
British and Anglian influence in this phase is debatable; the structures belong to 
the early medieval building tradition seen elsewhere in England, which itself drew 
on Roman and Continental ‘Germanic’ styles.“* There was already an enormous 
enclosure in local palisade style, which has been interpreted as a cattle corral.** This 
provides a clue to the process of expansion in the uplands: Aedan and #thelfrith 


" HE preface, 2-3 (ed. Lapidge, I, 96, 98, 100, 102; ed. and transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 2~7). 

For Bede’s Pictish sources, see Evans, ‘The calculation’, 188-90; Fraser, From Caledonia to 

Pictland, 99-100, 237-8, 240-1, 275. Evans, ‘Irish chronicles’, 44—5 discounts Ecgberht of Iona 

as the intermediary, contra Duncan, ‘Bede, Iona’, 39-41. 

For example Jn primam partem Samuhelis 2, 15, 27-8 (ed. Hurst, 134). Sed et hodie ... highlights 

the relevance to contemporary kingship; cf. McClure, ‘Bede’s Old Testament kings’, 87, 94-5; 

Thacker, ‘Bede and the ordering’, 54-6; Brown, ‘Bede’s neglected commentary’, 128—9. 

” HETV, 24, 1; V, 23,5 (ed. Lapidge, II, 350; III, 176; ed. and transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 426-7, 
560-1) ‘always very friendly towards the English nation’; Thacker, ‘Bede, the Britons’, 138-9. 

8° The date is given by Bede and ASC E (ed. Irvine, 22). The Chronicle of Ireland’s misplacement 

of the battle in 600 reflects the process of merging sources: C/, I, 38-9. 

AU 582.1 (ed. and transl. Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, 90-1); AT [579.1, 580.1 — doublet] (ed. 

and transl. Stokes, I, 113-14); C7 582 (transl. Charles-Edwards, 112-13). Bellum/Cath Manann 

features a —nn stem genitive, nominative Manu. The A- and B-texts of Annales Cambriae use 
the name of the Isle of Man (Eubonia/Eumonia), but this entry was probably inserted in the tenth 
century (Grabowski and Dumville, Chronicles, 209-26, esp. 216). For the scope of Manaw, see 

Clancy, ‘The kingdoms’, 160—1; Charles-Edwards, Wales and the Britons, 4-6. 

® Wallace-Hadrill, Early Germanic Kingship, 76-8; McClure, ‘Bede’s Old Testament kings’, 
82-3. 

83 Smith, ‘Brito-Roman’, 9-11; O’Brien and Miket, ‘The early medieval settlement’. 

4 Scull, ‘Post-Roman phase I’, challenging Hope-Taylor, Yeavering, 154-7, 209-13; cf. James et 
al., ‘An early medieval building tradition’, 199-205; Gardiner, ‘An early medieval tradition’, 
235-9, 

85 Hope-Taylor, Yeavering, 78-83, 205-9, 280; O’Brien, ‘The Great Enclosure’ (noting the diffi- 
culty of dating it). 
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were competing for cattle tribute from the Britons.*° In a broader European context, 
Chris Wickham has stressed the importance of resources in determining styles of 
rule, and in this respect northern Anglo-Saxon kingship looks similar to rulership in 
other parts of the Insular world.*’ The rich body of legal material from Ireland shows 
that cattle were fundamental to socio-economic relations during the seventh and 
early eighth centuries. Increasingly it looks like the same was true in parts of Anglo- 
Saxon England, although the textual evidence is poorer.*’ Aedan and Atthelfrith were 
among the most successful of the overlords, and they were in a select group of kings 
who extended their control across a range of territories and peoples. 

thelfrith’s successes prompted Aedan to muster a great army and march to 
Degsastan. The location was celeberrimus ‘very famous’ in Bede’s day but sadly it 
is no longer famous enough to be identified. The most popular candidate, Dawston 
in Liddesdale, is not a linguistically good match for Degsastan, and in my view it 
lies too far south.”” The Upper Tweed Valley would be a more suitable location: it 
was disputed territory in the sixth century and the stan might have been one of the 
inscribed monuments that had been constructed there.?'! Both sides endured signifi- 
cant losses, but Aedan’s army was annihilated and he was forced to flee.” Degsastan 
was far from a straightforward conflict; indeed, Hering son of Hussa (£thelfrith’s 
Bernician predecessor) guided Aedan’s army, according to the northern recension of 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle.*? A:thelfrith’s rise to power must have driven Hussa’s 
family into exile with Cenéel nGabrain. A marriage alliance between the two houses 
would explain why one of Aedan’s sons bore the name Conaing (OE cyning ‘king’).™4 

Another participant in the battle was Mael Umai mac Baetain (0b. 610), who 
killed A‘thelfrith’s brother. This information is found only in the Clonmacnoise 
branch of the Chronicle of Ireland, which raises the suspicion that it was added in the 
tenth century.” The mention of Mael Umai can, however, be placed in the context of 
interaction between his kindred, Cenél nEogain of the northern Ui Néill, and Cenél 


86 


Charles-Edwards, ‘Early medieval kingships’, 30-1; Campbell, ‘Comparing early medieval 

polities’; Fraser, From Caledonia to Pictland, 173. 

87 Wickham, Framing the Middle Ages, 56-7. There has been debate about whether, and how, the 

next stage of tribute-taking (from client kingdoms) differed between Anglo-Saxon England and 

Ireland. See Binchy, Celtic and Anglo-Saxon Kingship, 20-31; Wormald, ‘Celtic and Anglo- 

Saxon kingship’, esp. 164; Charles-Edwards, ‘Celtic kings’, 73-7. 

McCormick, ‘Cows, ringforts’; Kelly, Early Irish Farming, 27-8; Banham, Anglo-Saxon Farms, 

75-106; eadem, ‘Insular agricultures’, 32—4. For the north-west European context, see Loveluck, 

Northwest Europe, 69. 

Fleming, Britain after Rome, 206. 

°° Suggested by Skene, Celtic Scotland, 1, 162, challenged by Jackson, Language and History, 
612; Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England, 77 n. 2. Smith, ‘Brito-Roman’, 9, suggested that Addinston 
(Lauderdale) contains Aedan’s name, but early forms do not support this idea (Williamson, ‘The 
non-Celtic place-names’, 11). 

°! For example the Yarrow Stone, Whitekirk: CIC, no. 515, I, 491-3; Elliot, ‘Prehistoric’, 14. For 
arguments in favour of Tweeddale, see British Battles (forthcoming) by Andrew Breeze. 

° HEI, 34, 2 (ed. Lapidge, I, 262, 264; ed. and transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 116-17). 

° ASC E [603] (ed. Irvine, 22). For Hussa, see the Bernician king-list: Dumville, ‘The Anglian 
collection’, 32, 36; HB 63 (ed. Mommsen, 206; ed. and transl. Morris, 37, 79). 

°4 Conaing appears in AU 622.2 (ed. and transl. Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, 110-11); AT [620] (ed. 
and transl. Stokes, I, 135); CS [622] (ed. and transl. Hennessy, 55—6); C/ 622.2 (transl. Charles- 
Edwards, I, 132). Miniugud Senchasa Fher nAlban (ed. and transl. Bannerman, Studies, 41, 48, 
cf. 87, 94-5). 

° AT [599] (ed. and transl. Stokes, I, 123); CI 600.2 (transl. Charles-Edwards, I, 121); Evans, ‘The 

Irish chronicles’, 21. 
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nGabrain. Just over a decade earlier, an alliance had been forged by Aedan mac 
Gabrain and the leading Ui Néill king, Aed mac Ainmere of Cenél Conaill, at Druim 
Cett (ca 590).% After Aed died in 598, Colman Rimid of Cenél nEogain, brother 
of Mael Umai, emerged as the most prominent Ui Néill leader.*’ Brian Lacey has 
argued that Cenél nEogain were not viewed as an Ui Neill dynasty at this time, and 
while this is debatable, it does seem that Cenél Conaill and Cenél nEogain were 
pursuing distinct agendas.°* Thus Aedan mac Gabrain may have sought to replace 
his Cenél Conaill alliance with links to Cenél nEogain, procuring their support at 
Degsastan. Already at this early stage it is possible to identify a range of friends and 
foes of the Bernicians among the Gaelic-speaking rulers. 

After Degsastan A&thelfrith went from strength to strength, dominating the 
Deirans (and marrying a Deiran princess), and campaigning as far west as Chester. 
AEthelfrith was killed ca 616 by Redwald of East Anglia, who had harboured the 
Deiran exile Edwin. The battle ensured Edwin’s rise to Deiran kingship, and he 
quickly extended his power over Bernicia.” Ethelfrith’s children went into exile 
among the Picts and his erstwhile Dal Riatan foes, who lay beyond Edwin’s reach.' 
Edwin was orientated more towards the south, as seen in his marriages to the Mercian 
princess Cwenburg and the Kentish A:thelburg, and he was the first Northumbrian 
to extend imperium over the Southumbrian realms.'"' He also had links to Gwynedd, 
having been an exile there according to later, but apparently independent, Welsh 
and Anglo-Norman texts.'” At an early stage he took over the Brittonic kingdom of 
Elmet in the Pennines, killing its king, and founding a royal vill.'* His trans-Pennine 
contacts also encompassed Rheged, if a record of his baptism at the hands of Rhun, 
descendant of Urien, is to be believed. This contradicts Bede’s account of Edwin’s 
baptism by Paulinus, but most likely reflects a North British tradition that was incor- 
porated into the early ninth-century Historia Brittonum.'“ Having made the Brittonic 
kingdoms tributary, Edwin may have called on them to provide naval service, which 
would explain how he was able to take control of the Isle of Man.' 

The conquest of Man brought Edwin into the Irish Sea zone and into conflict 
with Fiachnae mac Baetain (also known as Fiachnae Lurgan). Fiachnae’s maritime 
interests continued the pattern set by Baetan mac Cairill (ob. 581), a predecessor 


°° Anderson and Anderson, Adomndn’s Life of Columba, xvii-xviii; Bannerman, Studies, 82, 
157-70; O Croinin, Early Medieval Ireland, 73. For the date, see Sharpe, Adomnan, 312-14; 
Meckler, ‘The Annals of Ulster’; Fraser, From Caledonia to Pictland, 138-9. 

°T Some later texts call him king of Tara: ‘The Laud genealogies’ (ed. Meyer, 293); CGH 137 a 8 
(ed. O’Brien, 124); cf. Charles-Edwards, Early Christian Ireland, 484. 

*® Lacey, Cenél Conaill, 289-319. 

” HE Il, 12, 2-5 (ed. Lapidge, I, 354-62; ed. and transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 176-9); ASC E 
[617] (ed. Irvine, 23). 

'0 HE Ill, 1, 1 (ed. Lapidge, II, 16; ed. and transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 212-13). 

'0l HF It, 5, 1; IL, 14, 1-2 (ed. Lapidge, I, 310, 370; ed. and transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 148-9, 
186-7). 

'© Trioedd Ynys Prydein (ed. and transl. Bromwich, 58); Geoffrey of Monmouth, Historia regum 
Britanniae X1.190 (ed. Reeve and transl. Wright, 262-3). 

103 HB 63 (ed. Mommsen, 206; ed. and transl. Morris, 38, 79); AC A & B [616] (ed. Williams (ab 
Ithel), 6); ed. Gough-Cooper [a173.1], [b642.1]); HE I, 14, 3 (ed. Lapidge, I, 372; ed. and transl. 
Colgrave and Mynors, 188-9). 

104 HIB 63 (ed. Mommsen, 206; ed. and transl. Morris, 38, 79); De temporum ratione (ed. Jones, 
525; transl. Wallis, 228); HE IL, 14, 1 (ed. Lapidge, 368-9; ed. and transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 
186-7). 

'05 Higham, Ecgfrith, 62. 
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in the over-kingship of north-eastern Ireland (and quite possibly the kingship of 
Tara).'°° Whereas Baetan had belonged to Dal Fiatach, the leading dynasty of the 
Ulaid, Fiachnae was from the Cruithni. Fiachnae had defeated his Dal Fiatach rival, 
Fiachnae mac Demmain, though the tables would eventually be turned.'°’ Fiachnae 
mac Baetain would have seen Edwin’s conquest of Man as a threat, and this would 
explain his raid on Raith Guaili in 623. Several scholars have identified this rdith 
as a fort in Ireland, either in the south-west or close to Fiachnae’s own region in 
the north-east.'°’ Yet it is worth considering the possibility that ‘Raith Guaili’ is the 
Iona chronicler’s adaptation of the Brittonic name for Bamburgh (Din Guaire).'!” 
The substitution of raith for dun is not difficult to explain since both meant ‘fort’, 
and Guaili could be a miscopying of Guairi. Bede wrote that kings of Scotti in 
Britannia desisted from battle with the Northumbrians after Degsastan, but this 
would not apply to Fiachnae, who was king of the Cruithni in Ireland.''® The case 
for identifying Raith Guaili with Bamburgh is strengthened by the eighth-century 
Irish tale Compert Mongdin, which opens with Fiachnae i n-imnisiu fri Saxanu 
‘in warfare against the Saxons’. This tradition was no doubt elaborated in the tale 
Sluagad Fiachnae maic Bdetdin co Dun nGuaire i Saxanaib 7 primsluagid hErend 
archena ‘Hosting of Fiachnae mac Baetain to Dun nGuairi among the Saxons, and 
the first hosting of Ireland besides’. The tale is now lost, but its title features in two 
lists of tales that derive from a tenth-century text.''' Edwin had set his stamp on 
Bamburgh’s region by this time, as seen in the impressive timber hall and Roman- 
inspired theatre at Yeavering.'!* 

Edwin’s maritime activities also impinged on his former hosts in Gwynedd, 
whose heartland was Anglesey. Edwin used Man as a stepping stone to Ynys Mon 
(Anglesey), perhaps taking advantage of a power vacuum upon the retirement or 
death of Cadfan, who is commemorated as rex sapientissimus opinatissimus omnium 
regum on an inscription at Llangadwaladr (Anglesey).''’ By 629 Edwin was chal- 
lenging Cadfan’s son Cadwallon for control of Anglesey and Cadwallon went into 


"06 Clann Ollaman Uaisle (ed. and transl. Byrne, 64, 77); Rig Ulad: The Book of Leinster (ed. Best 

et al., 1, 193); Meyer, ‘The Laud synchronisms’, 484. For Baetan and Fiachna as possible kings 

of Tara, see Senchas Sil hir (ed. and transl. Dobbs, 64-5); CGH 137 a5, 11 (ed. O’Brien, 124); 

Charles-Edwards, Early Christian Ireland, 482-3, 499-50. Byrne (Irish Kings, 112) suggested 

that the mysterious Féchno of the earliest Tara regnal list was Fiachnae. For the list, see Baile 

Chuinn (ed. Bhreathnach and Murray, 84-5). 

AU 602.3, 626.1 (ed. and transl. Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, 100-1, 114-15); AT [601, 625] (ed. 

and transl. Stokes, I, 124, 139); CS [502, 626] (ed. and transl. Hennessy, 45—6, 57-8); C7 602.3, 

626.1 (transl. Charles-Edwards, I, 122, 134). For the descent of the two Fiachnaes, see Senchas 

Sil hir (ed. and transl. Dobbs, 338-9, 68-9); CGH 143 b 1, 161 be 34, 162 b 53, LL 330.c 43 (ed. 

O’Brien, 155, 323, 327, 409). 

For Raith Guaili in Munster, see Jackson, ‘On the northern British section’, 27-8; Breeze, ‘Scéla 

Cano meic Gartnain’, 93-4. For Raith Guala in Co. Down, see Hogan, Onomasticon, 572; 

‘Onomasticon’ updated by O Corrain, 2400. I am grateful to Russell O Riagain for drawing this 

raith to my attention. 

10 AU 623.3 (ed. and transl. Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, 112-13); AT [624.3] (ed. and transl. 
Stokes, I, 136); CS [623] (ed. and transl. Hennessy, 55-6); C7 623.3 (transl. Charles-Edwards, I, 
132); cf. HB 61, 63 (ed. Mommsen, 205-6; ed. and transl. Morris, 37-8, 78-9). 

"0 HE I, 34, 2 (ed. Lapidge, I, 264; ed. and transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 116-17). 

1 Compert Mongdin §2 (ed. and transl. White, 71, 78); ibid., 25—7 for dating. For the tale-list, see 
Mac Cana, The Learned Tales, 48, 59; Toner, ‘Reconstructing’, 118. 

'2 Hope-Taylor, Yeavering, 51-3, 58-63, 125-41 (hall A4); 119-22, 124, 241-4 (theatre: building E). 

"3 CHC no. 970 (I, 129); Edwards, A Corpus III, 180-3: ‘the wisest and most renowned of all 
kings’. 
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exile in Ireland; I suggest that he travelled to Edwin’s foes among the Cruithni.'" 
Edwin’s bitter struggle with Cadwallon was well remembered in Welsh poetic tradi- 
tion, including the potentially seventh-century poem Moliant Cadwallon. Cadwallon 
dramatically reversed his fortunes by allying with the Mercian king Penda, killing 
Edwin, and dominating the Northumbrian kingdom for the best part of a year.''* Thus 
Edwin’s interest in the Isle of Man drew him into the wider politics of the Irish Sea 
region and eventually to his death. 


The Northumbrian powerhouse 


The return of Athelfrith’s sons ushered in a new phase of political contact, which 
underpinned the peak of Northumbrian power in the mid-seventh century. The sons 
drew on friendships forged in exile: Eanfrith had been living in Pictland and fathered 
a future Pictish king;''® other sons developed a close relationship with Iona and Cenél 
nGabrain.''’ At the battle of Fid Euin in 629, Osric son of Albruit, a rigdamnae 
(potential king), fought alongside the grandsons of Aedan mac Gabrain against 
the Cruithni. Osric appears only in the Clonmacnoise branch of the ‘Chronicle 
of Ireland’, and it has been suggested that his name was a tenth-century addition 
deriving from Bede’s reference to the Deiran king Osric son of Alfric.''’ However, 
there is some detailed material about the Cruithni in this strand of the Clonmacnoise 
branch, and Osric is a plausible Bernician name. He may have been the son of an 
€lfred who belonged to a collateral branch of the Bernicians, perhaps a grandson 
of Hussa. The syntax of the entry leaves open the possibility that Osric was also a 
grandson of Aedan.'"” 

The first attempt of a son of A:thelfrith to return from exile was unsuccessful. 
Eanfrith assumed power over the Bernicians while Edwin’s nephew Osric took 
control of the Deirans. The two kings forsook their baptism and were eventually slain 
by Cadwallon during an annus horribilis that was erased from the Northumbrian 


"4 Trioedd Ynys Prydein (ed. and transl. Bromwich), triad 29; AC A & B [629] (ed. Williams (ab 
Ithel), 6; ed. Gough-Cooper [a186.1], [b657.1]). 

"S AC A & B [631] (ed. Williams (ab Ithel), 7; ed. Gough-Cooper [a187.2], [b658.1]); HE II, 20, 
1; Il, 1, 2 (ed. Lapidge, I, 394, 396; II, 17, 19; ed. and transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 202-3, 
212-15); Canu Cadwallon ap Cadfan (ed. Gruffydd, 25-43); for arguments in favour of its 
authenticity, see Breeze, ‘Seventh-century Northumbria’; Koch, Cunedda, 186-7. I do not 
follow Woolf (‘Caedualla rex Brettonum’) in seeing Cadwallon as a North British ruler because 
I place more weight on the Anglesey—Man axis. 

"6 Talorgan son of Anfrith, who features in the eighth-century core of the Pictish king-lists (ed. 
Anderson, Kings and Kingship, 248, 262, 266, 280). 

"7 Fraser, From Caledonia to Pictland, 155-8. lona’s lay founder, Conall, was a member of Cenél 
Comgaill, but thereafter the kindred supported the church at Kingarth, whereas Cenél nGabrain 
favoured Iona. 

"8 For the nature of the annalistic testimony, see Dumville, ‘Cath Fedo Euin’; for the influence of 
Bede, see Evans, ‘The Irish chronicles’, 22. Stokes, ‘On the linguistic value’, 426-7, discussed 
the name-forms. 

"9 David Dumville (‘Cath Fedo Euin’, 125) raised the question whether ‘Ulster (or Scottish) infor- 
mation about the earlier seventh century was able to reach tenth-century Clonmacnoise in quite 
good shape’. In his view this is not ‘an easy option’, though there is other material of this nature 
in the Clonmacnoise branch. For discussion of Albruit and Alfred, see ibid., 123; Moisl, ‘The 
Bernician royal dynasty’, 105-6, 109. 
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king-list.'°° Their reigns threw into relief the achievements of Oswald, another 
of A&thelfrith’s sons, who was presented as an outstanding example of Christian 
kingship. This image of Oswald is heavily indebted to Bede’s Historia ecclesiastica: 
Bede saw Oswald as the personification of an Old Testament warrior king under 
the guidance of a holy man, Aedan. Their co-operation fulfilled an ideal of pastoral 
work based on Gregory the Great’s writings.'*! Gaelic links were but one element 
of Oswald’s multi-faceted political interests. He brought the Deirans and Bernicians 
together once again, aided by his mother’s Deiran lineage.'* He was the overlord of 
the Southumbrian realms, and he demonstrated his power there in association with 
his godson, King Cynegils of Wessex.'7° 

Nevertheless, Oswald’s connection with the Gaelic world took several forms. The 
Britons continued to act as conduits: Oswald is likely to have ordered the obsessio 
Etin (siege of Edinburgh) in 638, and western citadels came under Northumbrian 
influence.'** The metalworkers at the Mote of Mark adapted their styles to reflect 
Northumbrian taste, and a Northumbrian brooch has also been found at Trusty’s Hill. !”° 
The latter was burnt down shortly afterwards, while the Mote of Mark continued 
to thrive, probably remaining in the hands of a local leader who paid tribute. One 
attraction of the hillforts was their political and economic links across the Irish Sea, 
which may explain why they were allowed to continue as going concerns. Nicholas 
Higham has made the attractive suggestion that Oswald appointed his brother Oswiu 
as his deputy in the region and brokered Oswiu’s marriage to Rhiainfellt, who was 
most probably a princess of Rheged. While Bede did not acknowledge this marriage, 
it is attested by Historia Brittonum (drawing on a northern British source) and a list 
of queens in the ninth-century core of the Durham Liber Vitae.' 

Oswald’s strongest links with the Gaelic world were those forged in exile in 
Dal Riata. Adomnan of Iona recounted that Oswald had been baptised on Iona with 
twelve retainers, and that he experienced a vision of St Columba on the eve of his 
battle against Cadwallon. Adomnan also described Oswald as totius Brittanniae 
imperator a Deo ordinatus ‘emperor of all Britain ordained by God’, drawing 
inspiration from depictions of ordination in the Books of Samuel and the Irish 
idea of over-kingship.'?’ The Iona community apparently accepted Oswald’s over- 
lordship, and they may have welcomed Oswald as their protector at a time when 
Cenél nGabrain’s political fortunes had suffered a major blow. Domnall Brecc, a 
grandson of Aedaén mac Gabrain, dramatically broke his alliance with the northern 
Ui Néill kindred Cenél Conaill at the battle of Mag Roth (Moira, Co. Down), 637. 
He switched his allegiance to the king of the Cruithni, Congal Caech (king of Tara), 


20 HE Ill, 1, 2 (ed. Lapidge, II, 17, 19; Colgrave and Mynors, 212-15); Dumville, ‘The Anglian 
collection’, 32, 36. 

'21 McClure, ‘Bede’s Old Testament kings’, 94; Thacker, ‘Bede’s ideal’, 146, 152. 

'2 HE Ill, 6, 3 (ed. Lapidge, II, 44; ed. and transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 230-1). 

3 HE Ill, 7, 1 (ed. Lapidge, II, 44, 46; ed. and transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 232-3); Rollason, 
Northumbria, 38. 

4 AU 638.1 (ed. Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, 120-1); AT [640.1] (ed. and transl. Stokes, I, 144), 
CS (ed. and transl. Hennessy, 64—5); C/ 638.1 (transl. Charles-Edwards, I, 141). 

5 Graham-Campbell, ‘The Mote of Mark’, 49-50; Laing and Longley, Mote of Mark, 148-56, 168; 
Toolis and Bowles, The Lost Dark Age Kingdom, 27, 44—7, 132-4. 

26 HB 57 (ed. Mommsen, 203; ed. and transl. Morris, 36, 77); The Durham Liber Vitae (ed. Rollason 
and Rollason, I, 93); Higham, Ecgfrith, 80. 

"7 Adomnan, Vita Sancti Columbae, 1.1 (ed. and transl. Anderson and Anderson, 14-17); Enright, 
Iona, 60-1 (Old Testament influence); Dumville, ‘The English’, 49 (political theory). 
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but the pair were heavily defeated.'** The disaster upset the Iona community, for 
Cenél Conaill were Columba’s own kindred.!”? Bede claimed that Oswald denique 
omnes nationes et prouincias Brittaniae, quae in quattuor linguas, id est Brettonum 
Pictorum Scottorum et Anglorum diuisae sunt, in dicione accepit.'*° While Oswald’s 
rule was widespread, it appears that he favoured Cenél nGabrain above other 
kindreds, which highlights the complexity of Northumbrian—Gaelic relations. This 
diplomatic pattern was disrupted by Oswald’s death at the hands of the Mercian king 
Penda in 642. Shortly afterwards, the leader of Cenél nGabrain, Domnall Brecc, was 
killed by Owain of Dumbarton. Owain was an ally of Cenél Comgaill, another Dal 
Riatan kindred, who had not thrived under Oswald’s overlordship.'*! 

Oswald’s brother, Oswiu, ultimately continued the Northumbrian hegemony. It 
took time for him to dominate the Deirans, and he waged a long struggle against 
Penda, which culminated in his recognition as the holder of imperium in the south.'* 
A Mercian rebellion ended this status, and thereafter Oswiu focused his attention on 
northern Britain.'** Oswiu had a detailed grasp of the politics of Gaeldom, having 
been in exile with Oswald. The brothers’ close relationship with Iona would have 
endeared them to Columba’s kindred, Cenél Conaill, but Irish genealogists linked 
Oswiu with a different northern Ui Néill group, Cenél nEogain. They identified Fin, 
daughter of Colman Rimid, as the mother of one of Oswiu’s sons, the future King 
Aldfrith. It is hard to see why an Irish scholar would have fabricated this genealogy 
any later than Northumbria’s political Golden Age.'** Indeed, a context for the union 
can be found in the long-standing pattern of co-operation between his Dal Riatan 
hosts and Cenél nEogain.'*> Fin was at least seven years older than Oswiu, but it 
is just possible that they met while Oswiu was in exile; alternatively Oswiu may 
have spent time with Cenél nEogain while acting as Oswald’s deputy in the west 
of Northumbria. Oswiu’s marriage to Rhiainfellt of Rheged took place around this 
time, and had ended by the time of his accession, when he married Edwin’s daughter, 


"8 Clonmacnoise-branch chronicles identify the key participants as Domnall mac Aeda (king of 
Tara, of Cenél Conaill) and Congal Caech: AT [636] (ed. and transl. Stokes, I, 143-4); CS 
[636] (ed. and transl. Hennessy, 84—5); C7 637.1 (transl. Charles-Edwards, I, 140). AU 637.1 
(ed. and transl. Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, 118-19) notes the battle but not the participants, 
probably because of eye-skip. For Congal Caech as king of Ulster, see Book of Leinster (ed. 
Best et al., I, 193); as king of Tara see the early legal tract Bechbretha §32 (ed. Charles- 
Edwards and Kelly, 69). 

"9 Adomnan, Vita Sancti Columbae, IL.5 (ed. and transl. Anderson and Anderson, 190-1). 

80 HE Ill, 6, 1 (ed. Lapidge, II, 42; ed. and transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 230-1) ‘at length held 
under his sway all the peoples and kingdoms of Britain, divided among the speakers of four 
different languages, i.e. of the Britons, Picts, Gaels and English’ (I have modified the translation). 

8! AU 642.1 (ed. and transl. Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, 122-3); AT [641] (ed. and transl. Stokes, 
I, 146); CS [640] (ed. and transl. Hennessy, 86-7); C/ 642 (transl. Charles-Edwards, I, 142-3). 
Some of the details only appear in the Clonmacnoise branch, but they are confirmed by the 
Strathcarron stanza in both versions of the Gododdin: Canu Aneirin (ed. Williams, lines 966-71, 
972-7 (39); transl. J. P. Clancy, The Triumph Tree, 114). For the Cenél Comgaill-Dumbarton 
alliance, see Fraser, ‘Strangers’, 109-12; Higham, Ecgfrith, 85-6. 

'? HE IL, 5, 1 (ed. Lapidge, I, 312-13; ed. and transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 150-1). 

'S3 HE Il, 24, 1-5 (ed. Lapidge, I, 134-43; ed. and transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 288-95). 

"4 CGH 140 a 39-40 (ed. O’Brien, 135); ‘The Laud genealogies’ (ed. Meyer, 294); O Riain, Corpus 
genealogiarum sanctorum Hiberniae (ed. O Riain, 175). The latter lists both Colman Rimid and 
Cenn Faelad of Brega as possibilities for Fin’s father, but the weight of evidence points to the 
former. Fraser (From Caledonia to Pictland, 217) suggests genealogical manipulation. 

'S5 Cenél nEdgain fought Cenél Conaill in a naval battle off Kintyre on the same day as Mag Roth; 
note also the alliance at Degsastan (603). See above, nn. 95, 128. 
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Eanflzed.'*° Oswiu and Oswald’s personal contacts in Gaeldom may have attracted 
retainers and their families to Bamburgh. The isotope analysis of skeletons buried in 
the Bowl Hole cemetery — while not allowing for precise localisation — indicates that 
some individuals had grown up in western Scotland or Ireland. Others came from 
further south in England, pointing to similar contacts there.'*” 

There are hints that Oswiu enforced a more intrusive form of rule on his trib- 
utary territories than Oswald. The Bernicians took over native political centres in 
the far north-east and the west, including Dunbar and perhaps also the fortress of 
Iudeu on the Forth.'3* Northumbrian noblemen started to settle in these areas; at 
Lockerbie, for example, a Yeavering-style hall replaced an earlier post-built struc- 
ture.'*? Oswiu continued to act as the protector of Cenél nGabrain, and it may be 
no coincidence that they appear pre-eminent among the wider Dal Riatan entity in 
the late-seventh-century sections of Miniugud Senchasa Fer nAlban. By this time, 
Cenél nGabrain had subordinated their neighbours Cenél Comgaill, and together 
these cenéla were identified as the descendants of Domangart, son of Fergus Mor. 
Domangart was known as Domangart Réti, which links him with the dux Reuda 
whom Bede noted as the founder of Dal Riata in Britain.'*° Nevertheless, Oswiu’s 
overlordship was not uniformly welcomed. An early manuscript of Adomnan’s Life 
includes an extract from an earlier Life of Columba by Abbot Cumméne of Iona 
(657-69), which lamented the outcome of the battle at Mag Roth. Cumméne wrote of 
the ensuing subjection to extranei ‘foreigners’ (most likely the Northumbrians) quod 
suspiria doloris pectori incutit.'*! Oswiu’s long reign provided time for his policy 
towards subject kingdoms to harden, and he eventually died in 670. 

Northumbrian—Gaelic relations became even more fractious in the reign of 
Oswiu’s son, Ecgfrith. His contacts were oriented more towards the south than 
towards the Gaelic world. His mother was the half-Kentish Eanflzd, he spent part 
his childhood in Mercia, and his wives were the East Anglian 72thelthryth and the 
Kentish Iurminburg.'*” Nevertheless, the politics of his northern and western neigh- 
bours were key to his reign. Ecgfrith countered an uprising in the tributary southern 
Pictish area; meanwhile, the leading Pictish kingdom of Fortriu (now understood to 
be in northern Pictland) passed to his cousin, Bridei.'** Ecgfrith then turned his atten- 
tion southwards, fighting the Mercians on the Trent in 679. The Iona chronicler noted 
the death of Zlfwine son of Oswiu in the battle, which indicates that Iona remained 


'86 Treland, ‘Aldfrith’, 75; Higham, Ecgfrith, 82-3. 

37 Groves et al., ‘Mobility histories’, 469-70. The Bowl Hole cemetery included men, women and 
children: Groves et al., ‘The Bowl Hole early medieval cemetery’; Groves et al., ‘The Bowl Hole 
burial ground’. 

88 HB 65 (ed. Mommsen, 208; ed. and transl. Morris, 38, 79); Perry, Castle Park, Dunbar, 66-77. 

' Kirby, Lockerbie Academy, 4, 43-54. 

' Tt e téora trena dail riatai .i. cenél ngabrain cenél n-dengusa cenél loairnd moir: Miniugud 
Senchasa Fer nAlban (ed. and transl. Bannerman, Studies, 42, 49); Fraser, ‘Dux Reuda’, 1-4; 
idem, From Caledonia to Pictland, 145. 

41 Adomnan, Vita Sancti Columbae (ed. and transl. Anderson and Anderson, 190-1) ‘which fills 
the breast with sighs of grief’. See ibid., xxiii—xxviii for the identification of the extranei as the 
Northumbrians. Fraser, From Caledonia to Pictland, 165, suggests Cenél Comgaill. 

'2 Vita Sancti Cuthberti auctore anonymo, IV.8 (ed. and transl. Colgrave, 122-3); HE IIL, 24, 2; IV, 
17 (19), 1 (ed. Lapidge, H, 136-7, 292-3; ed. and transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 290-1, 390-1). 

'8 Vita Sancti Wilfridi 19 (ed. and transl. Colgrave, The Life, 40-3). Bridei was Ecgfrith’s frat- 
ruelis: HB 57 (ed. Mommsen, 202; ed. and transl. Morris, 36, 77); Fraser, From Caledonia 
to Pictland, 200-1. For the relocation of Fortriu to the north of the Mouth, see Alex Woolf’s 
seminal article ‘Dun Nechtain’. 
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interested in the Bernicians.'** Ecgfrith also tightened his grip on Brittonic territory 
in the west, as revealed by Stephanus’s Vita Sancti Wilfridi, which admittedly had 
an unforgiving attitude to Britons. The Vita describes the consecration ceremony 
at Ripon and the granting of various Pennine estates, which had been vacated by 
Britons fleeing the sword.'*> Carlisle had become a royal centre by this time, and 
Queen Jurminburg was resident there when Ecgfrith rode into Pictland to wage an 
ill-fated battle at Nechtansmere (which is most plausibly located at Dunnichen in 
Angus) in 685.'4¢ 

Bede attributed Ecgfrith’s defeat and death in battle to his decision to invade 
Ireland in 684.'*’ The reasons for the attack merit consideration, for it cast a long 
shadow over Gaelic—Northumbrian relations. The Chronicle of Ireland, probably 
drawing on the Iona Chronicle, reveals that Ecgfrith targeted the plain of Brega, 
where the currently dominant Ui Néill kindred, Sil nAeda Slaine, resided. Their king, 
Finsnechta Fledach, was king of Tara, as proclaimed in the poetic regnal list Baile 
Chuinn, which was initially produced during his reign.'*® Some commentators have 
explained the raid as a strike against Ecgfrith’s half-Ui Néill brother, Aldfrith; against 
this, Aldfrith was arguably Ecgfrith’s favoured successor rather than a threat.’ 
Thomas Charles-Edwards has identified an ecclesiastical dimension, suggesting that 
St Wilfrid claimed authority over the northern half of Ireland, where churches still 
preserved old methods of calculating Easter.'*° Another scenario is a pre-emptive 
attack against a grand alliance of Picts, Britons and Ui Neill. Indeed, the leader of 
the campaign, Berht, belonged to a dynasty of Northumbrian sub-kings in southern 
Pictland.'*! The case for Brittonic involvement is weakened by reliance on the seven- 
teenth-century ‘Annals of Clonmacnoise’, which refer to an ‘alliance of the Irish 
with the Brittaines’.'°* The idea that Berht had an interest in Ireland may, however, 
be supported by the idea that he was related to the Berrihert and Berechtuine who 
were commemorated in the Glen of Aherlow and Tulach Léis na Saxan (Tullylease, 
Co. Cork) in the south of Ireland.!° 


4 HE IV, 19 (21); V, 24 (ed. Lapidge, II, 308-9; III, 184-5; ed. and transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 
400-1). AU 680.4 (ed. and transl. Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, 146-7); AT [680.4] (ed. and 
transl. Stokes, I, 165); CS [676] (ed. and transl. Hennessy, 104—5); C7 680 (transl. Charles- 
Edwards, I, 163). 

8 Vita Sancti Wilfridi 17 (ed. and transl. Colgrave, The Life, 36-7). 

46 Vita Sancti Cuthberti auctore anonymo, IV.8 (ed. and transl. Colgrave, Two Lives, 122-3). The 
traditional location makes sense if kings from further north and south were fighting over the 
overlordship of southern Pictland. For an alternative, see Woolf, ‘Duin Nechtain’, 184—7. 

7 HE IV, 24 (26), 1 (ed. Lapidge, 350-3; ed. and transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 426-9). 

48 AU 685.2 (ed. and transl. Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, 148-9); AT [685.2] (ed. and transl. Stokes, 
I, 168); CS [681] (ed. and transl. Hennessy, 106-7); C7 685.2 (transl. Charles-Edwards, I, 165). 
For composition of Baile Chuinn, see Byrne, Irish Kings, 91, 104; Bhreathnach, ‘Niel! cdich ua 
Néill nasctar géill’, 61-2. 

' Yorke, Rex Doctissimus, 8; eadem, ‘Adomnan’, 36-40; contra Moisl, ‘The Bernician royal 
dynasty’, 120-4; Smyth, Celtic Leinster, 120-1. 

'S° Stephen, Vita Wilfridi 21, 53 (ed. and transl. Colgrave, 42-5, 108-9); Charles-Edwards, Early 
Christian Ireland, 432-5; idem, ‘Wilfrid’, 256-8. 

‘5! Fraser, From Caledonia to Pictland, 201, 244; Higham, Ecgfrith, 203-4. 

'S2 AClon 680 (ed. Murphy, 109). 

'83 All of these names contain the element be(o)rht. Daibhi O Créinin (The Kings Depart, 
16-19) highlights the importance of shared name elements in tracking relations between the 
Northumbrians who visited Ireland. 
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I propose a new scenario, namely, that Ecgfrith’s attack was linked to competi- 
tion for power in the Irish Sea during the dying years of the trade in imported goods. 
These exotic items had sustained the political networks of several key players: the 
rulers of Kintyre, Brega, Dal Fiatach, and the areas north of Solway. Ecgfrith had 
an interest in these developments since he was overlord in the Solway Firth and 
the Isle of Man. Indeed, isotopic analysis of skeletons at Bamburgh and on the 
Isle of Man raises the possibility that individuals of southern European or North 
African origin travelled to these places, perhaps while engaging in trade.'** The 
turbulence in the west is graphically illustrated by the burning of the Mote of Mark 
to the north of the Solway; I suggest that the hillfort was a casualty of power-play 
around the Irish Sea.'* This period saw conflict between Dal Fiatach and Brega 
rulers, and bands of Britons became active in Dal Riata, among the Ulaid and in 
Brega from the late 670s onwards.'*° I would identify the Britons as the rulers of 
the Isle of Man, who were fending off challenges for control of the Island.'*’ This 
interpretation is supported by an annal entry for 682, no doubt derived from the 
Iona Chronicle, which seems to link a battle of Britons against the Cruithni with a 
killing on the Isle of Man.'** Ecgfrith’s desire to retain control of the Island may 
have prompted him to challenge the most powerful of the Irish kings with maritime 
interests, Finsnechta Fledach in Brega. If my suggestion is plausible, it highlights 
the continued role of the Isle of Man in drawing the Northumbrians into contact — 
or confrontation — with their Gaelic counterparts. Indeed, Northumbrian influence 
continued on the Isle of Man even after 684, as indicated by two rune-inscribed 
monuments at Kirk Maughold, which formed the head- and footstone of a tomb. 
They commemorate a certain Blacmon, which is an extremely unusual name, but 
one found in the Bernician royal line. There are other hints of Anglo-Saxon influ- 
ence, such as the possible representation of an episcopal seal on a slab at the Manx 
church of Maughold that commemorates a bishop.!°° 

After Dunnichen, Northumbrian—Gaelic relations evolved from dominance to 
diplomacy. Ecgfrith was succeeded by his half-brother, Aldfrith, whose mother was 
Fin of Cenél nEogain. This came as a surprise to many people, perhaps including 


'S4 Groves et al., ‘Mobility histories’, 470; Hemer et al., ‘No man’, 246-7; cf. Hemer et al., 
‘Evidence of early medieval trade’. If this interpretation is correct, it may suggest gaps in the 
current distribution of imported goods. No Mediterranean imports are known from Man, and 
only a small amount of Continental E-ware, from Port y Candas and Kiondroghad: Campbell, 
Continental and Mediterranean Imports, 41, 49, 116. 

'SS Tam departing from the view of Laing and Longley that Northumbrians burnt the hillfort down: 

The Mote of Mark, 22, 24, 168. 

Britons fought Cenél Loairn in 678 and Finsnechtae defeated Bécc Boirche of Dal Fiatach in 

679: AU 678.3 (ed. and transl. Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, 144-5); AT [677, 678] (ed. and transl. 

Stokes, I, 164-5); CS [674, 675] (ed. and transl. Hennessy, 104-5); C/ 678.3, 679.3 (transl. 

Charles-Edwards, I, 162-3). 

‘7 Contra Smyth, Warlords, 26, 82 (disaffected Rheged warband); Fraser, From Caledonia to 
Pictland, 207; Higham, Ecgfrith, 204 (Dumbarton rulers). 

8 AU 682.2 (ed. and transl. Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, 146-7); AT [681] (ed. and transl. Stokes, 
I, 206-7); CI 682.2 (transl. Charles-Edwards, I, 164). CS [678] (ed. and transl. Hennessy, 106-7) 
only includes the battle. The Manx identification is also favoured by Charles-Edwards, Early 
Christian Ireland, 433 n. 75. 

9 MM 42, 43; Trench-Jellicoe, ‘A re-definition’, I, 2314; Wilson, ‘Stylistic influences’, 315, 317 
(dating the cross of arcs design to the eighth or early ninth century); idem, Manx Crosses, 30-2 
(noting the episcopal seal), 35. For the name Bleecmon, see Dumville, ‘The Anglian collection’, 
30, 35. 
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Aldfrith himself. He had been in training for an ecclesiastical career on Iona, and his 
succession was not smooth; some regarded him as illegitimate. '°° Even so, Aldfrith’s 
background facilitated negotiations with Adomnan, who visited twice in order to 
secure the release of the hostages that Ecgfrith had taken from Brega.'®! It is appro- 
priate that the Old Irish wisdom text attributed to Aldfrith (in his Irish guise as Flann 
Fina) extols the virtue of learning over martial prowess.'” Aldfrith concentrated on 
the governance of his core territory, and he is the first Northumbrian king to be 
named on coins. The lion on the obverse of his coins drew on both Classical models 
and Insular art, an appropriate symbol for a man of Aldfrith’s learning.'* 

Aldfrith’s decision to establish his kingdom intra fines angustiores ‘within 
narrower bounds’ had knock-on effects for the balance of power in Gaeldom.'™ 
Aldfrith retained his close relationship with Iona and Cenél nGabrain, but he could 
no longer offer them protection. It is no coincidence that this period saw challenges 
to Cenél nGabrain’s status in Dal Riata in Britain. In the early eighth-century tract 
Cethri primchenéla Dail Riata Cenél Comgaill appear to have escaped from their 
position of subordinacy to Cenél nGabrain. Moreover, the tract accords Cenél 
Loairn, the northern Dal Riatan kindred, more prominence than Cenél nGabrain, 
although this may be an illusion created by the circumstances of textual transmis- 
sion.'® Cenél Loairn became increasingly dominant in the first decade of the eighth 
century, which explains why Cummeéne’s lament for Cenél nGabrain was included 
in an early eighth-century manuscript of Vita Sancti Columbae.'® As to Ireland, the 
continued suspicion of Northumbrians is seen in the legal tract Crith Gablach, which 
cited the foreign invasion as an example of an emergency in which kings could issue 
rechtgi ‘ordinances’.'*’ Even so, Columba’s people, Cenél Conaill, and the Iona 
community did not perform damnatio memoriae. Ecgfrith was said to have been 
buried on Iona (an uncomfortable situation for Northumbrians who expected to inter 
him at home) and the Iona community commemorated him in an early eighth-century 
martyrology.!® Meanwhile Aldfrith’s maternal kin, Cenél nEogain, were becoming 


100 Vita Sancti Cuthberti auctore anonymo II1.6 (ed. and transl. Colgrave, 104-5); HE IV, 24 (26); 
V, 12, 7 (ed. Lapidge, II, 354; III, 82-3; ed. and transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 430-1, 496-7). 
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coloured Bede’s presentation of the situation: Yorke, Rex Doctissimus, 7-11. 

‘ol Adomnan, Vita Sancti Columbae I1.46 (ed. and transl. Anderson and Anderson, 178-81). One 
of the visits is mentioned by Bede HE V, 15, 1-3 (ed. Lapidge, III, 94, 96, 98; ed. and transl. 
Colgrave and Mynors, 504—9). The Iona Chronicle recorded the captives’ return (which probably 
took place in 688): AU 687.5 (ed. and transl. Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, 150-1); AT [686] (ed. 
and transl. Stokes, I, 210); CS [683] (ed. and transl. Hennessy, 108—9); C/ 687.5 (transl. Charles- 
Edwards, I, 167). 

‘8 Briathra Flainn Fina maic Ossu §7 (ed. and transl. Ireland, 33-4); O Corrain, Clavis, II, 1190. 

‘6 Gannon, The Iconography, 125-; cf. Grierson and Blackburn, Medieval European Coinage I, 
166; Metcalf, ‘The coinage’, 153; Naismith, Medieval European Coinage VIII, 96. 

‘ot HE IV, 24 (26), 2 (ed. Lapidge, I, 354-5; ed. and transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 430-1). 

‘5 Cethri primchenéla Dail Riata (ed. Dumville, 176-82). See ibid., 187 for the importance of 
Cenél Loairn, which is challenged by Broun, ‘Cethri primchenéla’, 66-8. 

‘66 Adomnan, Vita Sancti Columbae III.5 (ed. and transl. Anderson and Anderson, 188-9); Fraser, 
From Caledonia to Pictland, 146, 244-6, 249-53. 

‘67 Crith Gablach (ed. Binchy, lines 522-3). For further adverse reaction, especially at Armagh, see 
Wadden, ‘Theories’, 173-7. 

‘8 MT May 27 (ed. Best and Lawlor, 46); Libellus de exordio 1.5 (ed. and transl. Rollason, 46-7); 
O Riain, Anglo-Saxon Ireland, 11-12. 
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increasingly powerful in the northern half of Ireland, which ensured more peaceful 
relations with the Northumbrians. 

Aldfrith was the last great king of Northumbria’s Golden Age, and so it is worth 
surveying the hallmarks of Northumbrian—Gaelic relations during this period. The 
key point is the diversity of relationships across Gaeldom; Northumbrian kings did 
not deal with the Gaels as a whole, but rather with particular kindreds and dynas- 
ties. The lynchpins were the dominant Dal Riata kindred Cenél nGabrain and their 
favoured church on Iona. This relationship dated back to the exile of the sons of 
AEthelfrith, and perhaps to an even earlier period. The Northumbrian expansion west- 
wards, particularly into the Isle of Man, also antagonised the Ulaid, the Cruithni and 
Sil nAeda Slaine in Brega. Yet relations with the northern Ui Néill were cordial, and 
this group had become dominant by the early eighth century. These well-established 
relationships would become strained during the eighth and ninth centuries, when 
new sources of Gaelic influence arose. 
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FRAGMENTATION AND OPPORTUNITY: 
FROM THE EIGHTH CENTURY TO THE VIKING AGE 


Northumbrian politics became more introspective during the eighth century. The 
kingdom was riven by internecine rivalries and the power of the nobility grew, limiting 
the influence of Northumbrian kings. Gaeldom was also changing: in the second 
quarter of the eighth century, Cenél Conaill lost its pre-eminence in the northern parts 
of Ireland, Sil nAeda Slaine its dominance in the Irish Midlands, and Dal Riata was 
subdued by a Pictish king, Onuist son of Uurguist. Then came the Viking attack on 
Lindisfarne in 793, which caused shock far beyond the Northumbrian kingdom, and 
was soon followed by raids in the Irish Sea. These events accelerated Northumbria’s 
disintegration: the kingdom’s political makeup looked very different by the tenth 
century, even if the concept of a Northumbrian polity persisted. Yet this fragmenta- 
tion ultimately heightened and diversified the opportunities for Gaelic influence and 
encroachment during the Viking Age. 


Years of decline? The eighth and ninth centuries 


Before exploring this apparently turbulent era, it is worth asking how changes in the 
source material affect our understanding of Northumbria’s external relations. Bede 
said less about his contemporaries than he did about the Golden Age; he thought that 
his own generation fell short of their seventh-century forebears, and he sought to 
inspire improvements among his contemporaries.' After Bede, the sources diminish 
further in detail: the northern annals are laconic and the core text of the ‘Chronicle 
of Ireland’ shifted from Iona to the Irish Midlands ca 740. Northern Britain featured 
less prominently in this phase of the chronicle, even if some information filtered 
through from Iona and Pictland.? Notwithstanding these points, I would argue that 
there was a real decline in Northumbrian—Gaelic diplomatic contacts during the 
eighth century, and I would seek the reasons not only in the Northumbrian kingdom, 
but also in the Gaelic world. 

There were already signs of weakness in the rule of A:thelfrith’s line by the early 
eighth century. Before Aldfrith’s son, Osred, could succeed to kingship, the throne 
was briefly seized by Eadwulf son of Ecgwulf, who came from a rival Bernician 
line. The Iona chronicler took an interest in Eadwulf and his son, and there are hints 


| HE preface, 1 (ed. Lapidge, I, 94, 96; ed. and transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 2—3); Campbell, 
‘Bede I’, 10-12, 17; Higham, (Re-)reading Bede, 69-70. Other factors that may have influenced 
HE include opposition to St Wilfrid’s supporters (Goffart, The Narrators, 235-328) and reform 
of the Northumbrian Church (Thacker, ‘Bede’s ideal’, 132-3, 142-50). 

2 Evans, ‘Irish chronicles’, 23-4, 39-42. 
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that they fled to Pictland.* Once installed in the kingship, Osred was a controver- 
sial ruler, the eminent missionary Boniface bemoaning his wantonness and attacks 
on the Church.* Osred died in a skirmish besudan gemere ‘south of the border’ in 
716. This area may be identified with the Pictish/Brittonic territory of Manaw on the 
Firth of Forth, which had seen conflict between Picts and Northumbrians five years 
earlier.* The dominant Pictish kingdom of Fortriu was by this time ruled by Nechtan 
son of Der-Ilei, who descended on his father’s side from the Dal Riata kindred 
Cenél Comgaill.° Cenél Comgaill in turn enjoyed a long-running alliance with the 
Dumbarton Britons, and the references to perfidia ‘treachery’ in Bede’s commen- 
tary on the Book of Samuel (written around the time of Osred’s death) appear to be 
aimed at the Britons.’ Thus the killing of Osred emerges as the result of an alliance 
between Fortriu, Dumbarton and Cenél Comgaill against the Northumbrians. During 
the following year, the Britons were at war with Dal Riata, perhaps to be identified 
in this instance with Cenél nGabrain, who may have supported Osred on account 
of their long association with his family.* This sequence of events has echoes of 
long-standing patterns of interaction and enmity between the Northumbrians and the 
various Dal Riata cenéla. 

After Osred’s death, the Northumbrian kingdom saw further jostling for power 
between the descendants of Athelfrith and Ecgwulf. Ceolwulf, a great-grandson of 
Ecgwulf, was the royal dedicatee of Bede’s Historia ecclesiastica. He was impris- 
oned and tonsured in 731 according to the annals added to the Moore manuscript, 
which contains an early copy of Historia ecclesiastica. Bede omitted the event from 
his text, perhaps because it raised tensions at his own monastery. Eventually Ceolwulf 
abdicated to take up an ecclesiastical life in Lindisfarne.’ It has been suggested that 
the Iona chronicler, still in contact with Lindisfarne, accorded him the Gaelic pseu- 
donym, ‘Eochaid’. However, it is more likely that Eochaid was a Cenél nGabrain 
king who became a cleric around the time of Ceolwulf’s imprisonment, both events 
being recorded under the same year in the Iona chronicle.'° What the entry shows is 
that the Iona community maintained an interest in the Northumbrian kings. 


AU 717.2, 741.7 (ed. and transl. Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, 172-3, 194-5); AT [716] (ed. and 
transl. Stokes, I, 185); C/ 717.2, 741.7 (transl. Charles-Edwards, I, 191, 213); HR (ed. Arnold, 
IL, 38); Vita Sancti Wilfridi 59 (ed. Colgrave, The Life, 128-9). The lineage appears in Dumville, 
‘The Anglian collection’, 30, 35 (where Ecgwulf may be Ecgwald, although the chronology is 
incorrect); for Pictish links, see Fraser, From Caledonia to Pictland, 265. 

4S. Bonifatii et Lulli epistolae, no. 73 (ed. Tangl, 152-3). 

> HEV, 24, 1 (ed. Lapidge, III, 186; ed. and transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 566-7); ASC D [710, 

716] (ed. Cubbin, 10); ASC E [710, 716] (ed. Irvine, 35); AU 711.3, 716.1 (ed. and transl. Mac 

Airt and Mac Niocaill, 166-7); AT [710, 715] (ed. and transl. Stokes, I, 182, 185); C7 711.3, 

716.1 (transl. Charles-Edwards, I, 185, 190). 

Clancy, ‘Philosopher-king’. 

7 In primam partem Samuhelis 2, 15, 27-8 (ed. Hurst, 134); Thacker, ‘Bede, the Britons’, 140, 144~7. 

8 AU 717.5 (ed. and transl. Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, 172-3); AT [716] (ed. and transl. Stokes, 
I, 186); CS [713] (ed. and transl. Hennessy, 118-19); C7 717.5 (transl. Charles-Edwards, I, 191). 
Cenél nGabrain were not then the dominant kindred, Selbach of Cenél Loairn being pre-eminent. 

° HE preface; V, 23, 2 (ed. Lapidge, I, 94; III, 172, 174; ed. and transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 
2-3, 558-9); Continuations (to 766) s.aa. 731, 737 (ed. Colgrave and Mynors, 572-3); Story, 
“After Bede’, 172—3. The Lindisfarne connection is detailed in the twelfth-century Durham text 
Libellus de exordio M1. (ed. and transl. Rollason, 78-9). 

0 AU 731.2-3 (ed. and transl. Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, 182-3); cf. CJ 731.2-3 (transl. Charles- 
Edwards, I, 203; the entries are not separated in the edition of AT [730] (ed. and transl. Stokes, I, 
195). Cf. Dumville, ‘On editing’, 84-5; Kirby, The Earliest English Kings, 159 n. 36, correcting 
idem, ‘King Ceolwulf’, 168-73. 
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Ceolwulf’s abdication gave an opening to Eadberht, who ruled from 737/8 to 
758. He was the only eighth-century Northumbrian ruler to wield significant influ- 
ence beyond his borders. Eadberht was Ceolwulf’s cousin, and he was accorded his 
own pedigree in the Anglian collection of genealogies. The pedigree was also copied 
into Historia Brittonum, which is a mark of Eadberht’s wider influence.'' Symeon 
of Durham reported that Eadberht exchanged gifts with the Frankish king Pippin 
IH, which is plausible against the broader backdrop of Northumbrian—Carolingian 
contacts.'? Eadberht reinstituted an explicitly royal coinage, and a parallel coinage 
was issued by his brother Ecgberht, York’s first archbishop. Northumbria was 
experiencing a bullion shortage, and earlier coins were reminted in an ambitious 
renovatio monetae.'* The well-connected scholar Alcuin, writing later in the eighth 
century, viewed the regime of Eadberht and Ecgberht as tempora felicia ‘fortunate 
times’.'* Yet Eadberht’s reign was not free from internal challenges: he notori- 
ously besieged a son of Aldfrith on Lindisfarne in 750 and took Bishop Cynewulf 
prisoner.!° 

During Eadberht’s reign the Northumbrian kingdom became embroiled once 
again in external conflicts. He encountered a different set of opponents from those of 
the seventh century, showing how far the axes of Insular politics had shifted. There 
is a tradition that Alpin, a mid-eighth-century Dal Riatan king, fought battles in 
Galloway, which is worth exploring since that region was still under Northumbrian 
rule. The tradition is first recorded in a version of the Scottish king-list dating to the 
reign of Alexander II (121449), where the eighth-century Alpin is confused with 
the ninth-century father of the renowned king Cinaed mac Ailpin. This is clearly a 
later record because the name Galwithia ‘Galloway’ was not used for the region until 
the eleventh or twelfth centuries.'® A tradition developed that Alpin was defeated 
by a native chieftain called Indrechtach, which is — I suggest — a result of confusion 
with an entry in the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ for 741.'’ The entry records a battle in 
north-eastern Ireland, in which Dal Riata apparently faced Indrechtach, a king of 
the Cruithni. Later writers seem to have confused these Cruithni with the Picti who 
were said to reside in twelfth-century Galloway (Picti being translated Cruithni in 
Gaelic)."® 

By this time, the Northumbrians’ main northern opponent was the Pictish king 
Onuist son of Uurguist, who had emerged from a four-way contest free of internal 


"' Dumville, ‘The Anglian collection’, 30, 36; HB 61 (ed. Mommsen, 205; ed. and transl. Morris, 
37, 78). 

Story, Carolingian Connections, 19-26; Libellus de exordio 11.3 (ed. Rollason, 80-3) 

8 Naismith, ‘Kings’, 301—7; idem, Medieval European Coinage VIII, 116-17. 

Alcuin, Versus de patribus regibus et sanctis Euboricensis ecclesiae |. 1277 (ed. and transl. 

Godman, Alcuin, 100-1). 

'S HR s.a. 750 (ed. Arnold, I, 39-40); Libellus de exordio I1.2 (ed. and transl. Rollason, 78-81). 

'© King-lists D, F, I, K (ed. Anderson, 265, 271, 282, 286); cf. ibid., 46, 112, 182, 195-6. Andrew of 
Wyntoun equated this Alpin with the father of Cinded in his Orygynale Cronykil (ed. Amours, IV, 
172-3). I follow H. M. Chadwick, Early Scotland, 127 in relating the story to the earlier Alpin. 

"7 Maxwell, A History, 37-8; Skene, Celtic Scotland, 1, 291-2; Brooke, Wild Men, 59. Maxwell 
reports a tradition that Laicht Alpin near Lochryan marked the king’s burial place. 

'8 AU 741.10 (ed. and transl. Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, 213); C 741.10 (transl. Charles-Edwards, 
I, 213). AT only has a short entry and CS is defective. The entry’s strange syntax makes it 
unclear whose side Indrechtach was on. However, he appears in the king-list of Dal nAraidi 
(a line of the Cruithni) in The Book of Leinster (ed. Best et al., 1, 193). For the Galloway Picti, 
see MacQueen, Nynia, 44-53, who also notes the later application of the term kreenies to some 
inhabitants of Galloway. 
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rivalry.'° He exploited tensions between the Dal Riata cenéla, culminating in percutio 
Dal Riatai ‘the smiting of Dal Riata’ in 741.”° Onuist controlled the citadel of Dunadd 
in Kintyre, and the Pictish boar symbol carved on the summit may be a symbol of 
his power. It is tempting to date the Pictish symbols on Trusty’s Hill (Dumfries and 
Galloway, formerly Kirkcudbrightshire) to the same period, and to interpret them as 
a Pictish show of force in the Irish Sea.”! This might also explain how Pictish designs 
began to influence sculpture at the great Manx church of Maughold.** Onuist’s tenta- 
cles reached across Britain and Ireland: he made alliances with Irish kings and he 
may have reached an agreement with Athelbald of Mercia to divide the overlordship 
of Britain.*? Onuist’s power was ebbing by 750, and Eadberht seized this opportu- 
nity to conquer the plain of Kyle in Ayrshire. At the end of their careers, Eadberht 
and Onuist co-operated in a campaign against the Dumbarton Britons (756). Even 
so, the Continuation of Bede contains a damning assessment of Onuist as tyrannus 
carnifex ‘a tyrannical slaughterer’. The name is given in Gaelic form (dengus), 
which suggests that the information was transmitted from the Gaelic world to the 
Northumbrian kingdom, an incidental insight into channels of contact.” 

The second half of the eighth century saw a bewildering array of Northumbrian 
kings, and this turbulence disrupted external connections. Some kings came from the 
line of Ecgwulf, some from collateral branches of Ida’s dynasty, and others did not 
descend from Ida at all. One branch of A:thelfrith’s line survived through a certain 
Oslaf, descendant of Ecgfrith, whose pedigree appears only in Historia Brittonum. 
Charles Phythian-Adams has proposed Carlisle as the base of Oslaf’s line, and he 
characterises them as an ‘Anglo-Celtic’ lineage, given that they were accorded 
Brittonic epithets.” In my view, the epithets are more likely to have been added by 
the compiler of Historia Brittonum; even so, the Gwynedd-based writer’s inclusion 
of this unique pedigree suggests that Oslaf’s family had contacts with the Britons. It 
is plausible that they survived on the most westerly edge of the kingdom.” 

The reign of Athelwold Moll (759-65) heralded a new era in Northumbrian 
kingship, for he was a patricius, the head of the royal household, rather than 
a descendant of Ida. He first appears in a letter of Pope Paul I, which mentions 
Eadberht’s alienation of three monasteries to ‘Moll’.?” The letter illustrates the 
problem of satisfying ambitious aristocrats who wielded significant power in their 


' Continuations (to 766) s.a. 740 (ed. and transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 572-5); Woolf, ‘Onuist 
son of Uurguist’, 37 suggests that Onuist put forward Earnwine son of Eadberht as a candidate 
for Northumbrian kingship. 

20 AU 741.10 (ed. and transl. Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, 194-5); C7 741.11 (transl. Charles- 
Edwards, I, 213) Fraser, From Caledonia to Pictland, 293-305. 

*! Forsyth and Thickpenny, ‘The rock carvings’, 99-100; Lane and Campbell, Dunadd, 20-2, 272. 

» For Pictish-influenced stones, see Trench-Jellicoe, ‘A re-definition’, I, 256-7, 261-9, 279-80; 
Wilson, Manx Crosses, 43-7. 

°3 Continuations (to 766), 750 (ed. and transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 574-5); Charles-Edwards, 
‘The continuation’. Dumville, ‘The English’, 53-4 doubts the reality of this joint high-kingship. 
Irish alliances are discussed by Fraser, From Caledonia to Pictland, 295-7. 

4 Continuations (to 766), 750, 761 (ed. and transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 574-7). Compare 
Chronicle (to 802) in HR 756, 761 (ed. Arnold, II, 40-1), which contains the Pictish form Unust 
(Forsyth, ‘Evidence’, 25—7). 

> HB 61 (ed. Mommsen, 205; ed. and transl. Morris, 37, 78); Phythian-Adams, Land of the 
Cumbrians, 58-61, 64, 168-9. 

°6 Edmonds, ‘The expansion’, 48. 

27 Councils (ed. Haddan and Stubbs III, 394-6); English Historical Documents 1 no. 184 (ed. 
Whitelock, 830-1). 
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own right.** 4thelwold attained the kingship by killing Eadberht’s son, Oswulf. 
Two years later, Zthelwold faced the rebellion of a certain Oswine, who made his 
stand in a distant part of the kingdom: the northern annals included in Historia regum 
name the location as Eildon (the distinctive hills near Melrose).” The large kingdom 
was in danger of fragmentation, for restive nobles might build up power bases in 
far-flung locations.*° Indeed, Aithelwold was eventually deposed by a council of 
noblemen and his tonsuring is reported in the Annals of Tigernach, an entry that 
probably derives from the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’.*' Another example of the newly 
confident nobility is Ealdorman Wada, who was involved in a conspiracy to murder 
King A*thelred in 796. I would identify Wada as one of the people who persuaded 
Osred II, a descendant of Ecgwulf, to return from exile in 792 to replace Athelred. 
Osred had been in exile on the Isle of Man, and he was betrayed and captured upon 
his return.** The place-names Waddington (estate of the descendants of Wada) 
and Waddow (Wada’s Hill) indicate that Wada’s own territory lay in the Ribble 
Valley. This strategic location between the Pennines and the Irish Sea gave Wada 
ready access to the Isle of Man.*? Wada fought against King Eardwulf near Whalley 
(Lancashire), also in the Ribble Valley, in 798.** By now, regional Northumbrian 
magnates were capable of taking the lead in contacts with the Gaelic world. The 
information about ninth-century Northumbrian kingship is fragmentary. Snippets 
from a northern text appear in Roger of Wendover’s thirteenth-century chronicle 
and Symeon of Durham’s Libellus de exordio. There are two regnal lists from 
twelfth-century Durham, which contain a ‘reconstruction of a distant Anglo-Saxon 
past’, in David Dumville’s words.** 

These texts sometimes contradict other source material; for example, they say 
nothing about a second reign of Eardwulf, which is implied by a papal letter.*° 
Numismatic evidence drastically shortens the reign-length of Osberht in the 850s/60s 
relative to the texts, although this calculation rests on questionable assumptions 
about rates of coin production.*” Up until this point, the Northumbrian ‘styca’ coins 
circulated widely despite their debasement and varied metallic content. This suggests 


28 Rollason, Northumbria, 181-2, 197. 

°° HR (ed. Arnold, I, 41); ASC D [761] (ed. Cubbin, 14), located the battle wt Eadwinesclife ‘at 

Edwin’s Cliff’, which could be in the Eildon Hills. 

For insight into how kings dealt with this problem elsewhere, see Wickham, Framing the Middle 

Ages, 345-6. 

3! AT [763] (ed. and transl. Stokes, I, 222): Moll ri Saxan clericatus eficitur. Evans (‘Irish chron- 
icles’, 37) suggests the entry derives from Iona. Cf. the northern annals s.a. 765 in HR (ed. 
Arnold, IL, 43). 

2 Chronicle (to 802): HR (ed. Arnold, I, 54). 

3 PNWY, VI, 199; Kirby, ‘The battle of Whalley’, 184. The Domesday form Widitun (1086) is 
aberrant: all later forms start with Wad- (Wadingtun 1231 onwards). 

+4 ASC D [798] (ed. Cubbin, 18); ASC E [798] (ed. Irvine, 43) (the northern recension). There is 

more detail in Chronicle (to 802); see (for example) HR (ed. Arnold, I, 59). 

Pagan, ‘Northumbrian numismatic chronology’, 4-7; Dumville, ‘Textual archaeology’, 45-7 

(quotation at 47); Rollason, Northumbria, 196. Regnal lists: ‘De primo Saxonum adventu’; 

‘Series regum Northymbrensium’ (ed. Arnold, Symeonis monachi opera omnia, I, 376-7, 391). 

‘Leonis III papae epistolae’ (ed. Hampe, 91—2). Eardwulf’s two reigns are accepted by Kirby, 

The Earliest English Kings, 157, 196 and doubted by Yorke, Kings, 96. Eardwulf’s coinage 

was unknown until 1994: Pirie, ‘Earduulf?; Fitzwilliam Museum, ‘Early medieval corpus’, s.n. 

Eardwulf (eight specimens in 2018). 

For Osberht’s reign, see Pagan, ‘Northumbrian numismatic chronology’, 7-12; Lyon, 

‘Ninth-century Northumbrian chronology’, 31-6; nuanced by Kirby, ‘Northumbria’, 16-17. 

Methodological problems are raised by Naismith, Medieval European Coinage VIL, 124-S. 
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firm control on the part of the minting authority in York, regardless of the cutthroat 
dealings of the kings.** 

As to external relations, by the mid-ninth century Cinaed mac Ailpin had emerged 
as the dominant ruler north of the Forth. Cinaed has traditionally been credited with 
the Gaelic conquest of Pictland, as related in the ‘Chronicle of the Kings of Alba’, 
which incorporates a late-tenth-century regnal list and other tenth- to twelfth-cen- 
tury material.” The kingdom of Alba is now thought to have emerged from a long- 
standing process of Gaelic—Pictish interaction, in which the Picts were as much 
active contributors as passive victims. Whether Cinaed was a Gael or a Pict, when 
he died he was described as rex Pictorum, indicating that his powerbase lay in the 
east. He bolstered his position by leading numerous raids across the Forth to Saxonia, 
targeting Melrose and Dunbar.*° This demonstrates the vulnerability of the northern- 
most part of the Northumbrian kingdom at a time when central rule was weakening. 

There are also hints of the Scandinavian activity that would bedevil the 
Northumbrian kingdom during the next decade. Roger of Wendover stated that the 
usurper Reedwulf fought against pagani at Alutthelia, and while this is a unique and 
unverifiable record, Reedwulf’s reign is corroborated by coins bearing his name.*! 
Numismatic chronology indicates that Reedwulf reigned during the late 850s rather 
than 844, as Roger stated.*” No Viking armies are known to have been circling the 
eastern coast of England at this time. Another possibility is that the pagani were 
based in Ireland, which saw an acceleration in Viking activity across the early ninth 
century. The original raiders emanated from western Norway and Vestfold, as seen 
from the Irish metalwork that they brought home, which was ultimately deposited 
in female graves. Within a few decades permanent bases were being established in 
Dublin and elsewhere, and in the early 850s a new, powerful Scandinavian dynasty 
arrived on the Irish scene. I suggest that they launched an exploratory campaign 
to northern England, travelling between the Tyne-Solway gap and York when they 
were intercepted. Alutthelia may contain the form A/(c)/ut (miscopied), which was 
an early name for Bishop Auckland (Co. Durham).* If so, this was a foretaste of the 
links between Scandinavian activity in Ireland and the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms that 
developed during the next decade. 

To sum up the discussion so far, the eighth and ninth centuries saw changes in 
Northumbrian dealings with the Gaelic world. Northumbrian kings were no longer 
overlords and tribute takers, and the decline of A2thelfrith’s dynasty disrupted the 
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long-standing links with Cenél nGabrain. Dal Riata in Britain fell under Pictish 
sway, and by the mid-ninth century the kings known as rex Pictorum were the most 
powerful players north of the Forth. Meanwhile, there are hints of more localised 
interactions between Northumbrian magnates and their counterparts across the 
sea. Even in this ill-documented era, a complex and entangled picture of Gaelic— 
Northumbrian links is perceptible. 


Scandinavian York and Dublin 


A new era of contact began with the arrival of the mycel haden here ‘great heathen 
army’ on English shores in 865. The fragmentation of the Northumbrian kingdom 
opened up new opportunities for Scandinavian groups, and the establishment of 
a firm dynastic link between York and Dublin magnified pan-Insular contacts. 
Meanwhile the expansion of the kingdom of Alba (the incipient Scottish kingdom) 
increased Gaelic influence across the Forth, pointing the way to an Anglo-Scottish 
border that is still familiar today. This period saw a striking a range of contacts 
and enmities between various groups in the Gaelic world and in the disintegrating 
Northumbrian realm. 

The Great Army was a force capable of disrupting whole kingdoms. The 
army’s movements were chronicled at Alfred’s court and incorporated into the 
‘common stock’ of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle.** This account suggests that civil 
war eased the army’s conquest of York in November 866, for King Osberht was 
fighting Alle, who was ungecyndne cyning ‘not a king by hereditary right’. The 
eleventh-century Durham text Historia de Sancto Cuthberto qualifies the chaotic 
impression by suggesting that Osberht and Alle were brothers.*” Yet numismatic 
evidence points to a loss of control of minting in Osberht’s reign: not only was his 
coin output minimal, imitations were issued. Moreover, many stycas (including the 
enormous Hexham hoard of approximately 8,000 coins) were buried between the 
840s and 870s, which is suggestive of turbulence. The hoards include 700 stycas 
buried in Kirkoswald, Cumberland (now Cumbria), and the cache of jewellery, 
metalworking paraphernalia and six stycas from Talnotrie, Kirkcudbrightshire 
(now Dumfries & Galloway). These hoards contain items suggestive of interac- 
tion with Scandinavian groups: a nicked silver trefoil brooch and abbasid dirhams, 
respectively.** Thus there were reverberations of the army’s activities in the west 
of the Northumbrian kingdom. 

The Great Army was a composite force made up of contingents that were ulti- 
mately of Scandinavian origin, and were highly mobile. Isotope analysis of selected 
graves and charnel deposits at Repton, the Great Army’s winter encampment in 
873-4, highlights their diversity. Results from a joint burial and two skulls point to 
Denmark as the place of origin; in contrast, a different male and a female may have 


4 Dumville, ‘Vikings’, 354; Keynes, ‘The manuscripts’, 539-40. 

4” HSC 10 (ed. and transl. South, 50-1); Rollason, Northumbria, 235. 
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Northumberland County Council, ‘Keys to the Past’ N8744. Kirkoswald: Lysons and Lysons, 
Magna Britannia, IV, ccviii; Historic England, ‘Pastscape’, no. 12428; Graham-Campbell, ‘The 
dual economy’, 53-4. Talnotrie: Maxwell, ‘Notes on a hoard’; Canmore, ID 63576; Graham- 
Campbell, Whithorn and the Viking World, 20-6. For these and other mid-ninth-century hoards 
of styvcas, see Fitzwilliam Museum, ‘Checklist of Coin Hoards’. 
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originated around the Baltic.*? The Great Army’s winter camp at Torksey (872-3) 
yielded a cosmopolitan range of finds, including Anglo-Saxon dress accessories as 
well as metalwork from Francia and Ireland.°° The contribution of a contingent from 
Ireland is especially pertinent, but has been much debated because of uncertainty 
surrounding the names applied to the army and its leaders. The ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ 
describes those who attacked York as Dubgaill (‘dark foreigners’ also known as 
Dubgennti ‘dark heathens’), a group who first arrived in Ireland in the early 850s. 
The term is often interpreted as ‘Danish’, but such national labels are anachronistic 
in this period. An alternative interpretation (albeit not uniformly accepted) is that 
the colour terms finn and dub were euphemisms for ‘old’ and ‘new’ groups under 
different leadership.*' I find it credible that the Dubgaill of the Great Army had Irish 
links since their activities ranged across the Insular world. Furthermore, several 
versions of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle name one of their leaders as Ingweer, and 
he can be identified with the /mar ({varr) who appears in the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ 
during the period 853-64. Similarly Halfdan, [varr’s brother, has been identi- 
fied with an A/bann mentioned in Ireland.*? Some historians remain unconvinced 
by these identifications, but /mar’s obituary rex Nordmannorum totius Hibernie et 
Brittanie (‘king of the Northmen of all Ireland and Britain’) captures the pan-Insular 
scope of his activity. 

The Great Army eventually split into different forces, and Halfdan’s group 
settled in Northumbria.* In 875 they were based on the Tyne and raided Pictland and 
Strathclyde; it is possible that they crossed the Tyne—Solway gap to sack Carlisle, as 
reported by John of Worcester.* Ivarr had already besieged the citadel of Dumbarton 
in alliance with his associate (or possibly relative) Olafr of Laithlinn in 870, thus 


*® Budd et al., ‘Investigating population movement’, 137-8. The radiocarbon dates of the Repton 


remains have been placed in the era of the Great Army, taking into account the marine reservoir 
effect: Jarman et al., ‘The Viking Great Army’. 

*” Hadley and Richards, ‘The winter camp’, 58-9. HSC 11-12 (ed. and transl. South, 50-1), using 
the term Scaldingi in reference to the Scheldt Estuary, as suggested by Woolf, From Pictland to 
Alba, 71-2; ef. McLeod, The Beginning, 109-71. 

>! AU 867.7 (ed. and transl. Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, 322-3); AClon s.a. 865 (ed. Murphy, 
142); CI (transl. Charles-Edwards, I, 320). AC A adds id est cat dub gint (‘that is, the battle of 
the black heathens’) (ed. Dumville, 12-13). Varying interpretations of the terms include Smyth, 
‘The black foreigners’, 103-11 (old Norwegian Vikings and new Danish Vikings); Downham, 
‘Viking identities’, 191-6 (different leadership); Etchingham, ‘Names’, 32-3 (criticising the 
‘old’/‘new’ translations). 

° ASC A [878] (ed. Bately, 50); ASC B [878] (ed. Taylor, 37); ASC C 879 (ed. O’Keeffe, 

61); ASC D [878] (ed. Cubbin, 27); ASC E [878] (ed. Irvine, 50); cf. Jguuar in Athelweard, 

Chronicon (ed. Campbell, 35-6), which drew on the ASC. The identification goes back to 

Haliday, The Scandinavian Kingdom, 134, and is supported by Smyth, Scandinavian Kings, 

169-94; Downham, Viking Kings, 21, 64-7. Just as *Anlaif gave OE Anlaf and Olr Amlaib, so 

Ingweer relates to Imar. 

AU 875, 877 (ed. and transl. Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, 330-3); CS 877 (ed. and transl. 

Hennessy, 166-7); Smyth, Scandinavian York and Dublin, 1, 29; Downham, Viking Kings, 

68-71, 238. For a brother of {varr and Halfdan, see the ASC entries cited in n. 52. 

4 AU 873 (ed. Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, 328-9); AFM s.a. 871 (ed. O’Donovan, I, 518-19); C7 
873.3 (transl. Charles-Edwards, I, 324). Britain is not mentioned in [varr’s obituary in CS [873] 
(ed. and transl. Hennessy, 164—5). For a sceptical view, see Valante, The Vikings, 72-5. 

°° McLeod, The Beginnings, 112-32. 

%° ASC A [875, 876] (ed. Bately, 49); ASC B [875, 876] (ed. Taylor, 36); ASC C (ed. O’ Keeffe, 
60-1); ASC D (ed. Cubbin, 26); ASC E (ed. Irvine, 50); John of Worcester, Chronicon (ed. and 
transl. Darlington and McGurk, II, 62-3). 
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opening up the Clyde—Forth route between Ireland and northern Northumbria.*’ 
Halfdan retained close links with Ireland and died in a battle between Dubgaill and 
Finngaill on Strangford Lough (Co. Down).** Halfdan had no known heirs whereas 
the sons of [varr became prominent in Ireland. Northumbria was largely left in the 
hands of puppet rulers, whose reigns are only reported in twelfth-century Durham 
texts. The first Scandinavian king, Gudre@dr, features in Athelweard’s late-tenth- 
century chronicle (based on earlier sources) and on a sole coin. Historia de Sancto 
Cuthberto depicted Guodredr being rescued from slavery by the abbot of Carlisle to 
become king, a story designed to highlight the role of St Cuthbert’s community in 
Northumbrian politics.°? The name ‘Gudérg6r’ is in fact suggestive of more exalted 
origins, for it was used recurrently in the dynasty of [varr. Historia de Sancto 
Cuthberto also relates that Gudro6r resisted a large-scale Scottish invasion, in reality 
presumably a raid led by a king of Alba.°! The story is garbled, but it is credible that 
the northern edge of Northumbria was vulnerable, given that the Scandinavian polity 
was focused on York and its hinterland. The next rulers of York were called Knutr 
and Sigfredr; the latter led a Northumbrian fleet to Wessex, and he is most probably 
the same man as the Jarl Sigfrodr who was in dispute with a son of [varr in Dublin.” 
Thus the Scandinavians of York and Dublin continued to interact even during this 
obscure period. 

In 902 the Dubliners suffered a severe blow when the kings of Leinster and Brega 
joined together to expel Scandinavians from Dublin. This event is traditionally seen 
as the cause of Scandinavian settlement in the west of the Northumbrian kingdom, 
although I would argue that it was merely the beginning of a long phase of Gaelic— 
Scandinavian influence. Indeed, there was no full exodus from Dublin: excavations 
at one lower-status settlement in the city have shown that it continued to be occupied, 
and neighbouring Irish kings continued to extract wealth from the town, as seen in 
the hoards around Lough Ennell (Co. Westmeath).% The Dublin warriors dispersed 
across a wide area, including the Hebrides and possibly the Cotentin peninsula on 
the Continent. Yet if even a portion of Dublin’s ships came to the coast of what is 
now north-west England, they would have made a significant impact since no-one 


7 The eleventh-century Fragmentary Annals §239 (ed. and transl. Radner, 94—5) described Olafr 
and {varr as brothers. However, some scholars see the two as having different backgrounds, for 
example, Rowe, Vikings, 128-30, 137. 

8 AU 877.5 (ed. and transl. Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, 332-3); CS [877] (ed. and transl. 
Hennessy, 166-7); Cl 877 (transl. Charles-Edwards, I, 327). Cogadh Gaedhel re Gallaibh §25 
(ed. and transl. Todd, 26—7), a late witness with earlier elements, names the opponent as Barith. 
He is described elsewhere as mac Imair, which calls into question the relationship between [varr, 
Halfdan and Dubgaill (Etchingham, ‘Laithlinn’, 87). 

°° AEthelweard, Chronicon IV.3 (ed. and transl. Campbell, 50); HSC 13 (ed. and transl. South, 
52-3). The coin may have been minted south of the Humber: Grierson and Blackburn, Medieval 
European Coinage I, 321; Naismith, Medieval European Coinage VIII, 292. 

6 Dumville, ‘Old Dubliners’, 87-8; Townend, Viking Age Yorkshire, 45. 

6! HSC 33 (ed. and transl. South, 70-1); Libellus de exordio 11.13 (ed. and transl. Rollason, 126-7). 

® AU 893.4 (ed. and transl. Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, 348-9); Smyth, Scandinavian York and 
Dublin, 1,34; Downham, Viking Kings, 74, 79. For their coins, see Naismith, Medieval European 
Coinage VIII, 293. The unique Airdeconvt coin from the Silverdale Hoard was minted around 
this time: Williams, ‘A new coin type’. The name may be an extended form of Knuitr: Townend, 
Viking Age Yorkshire, 48. 

6 Simpson, ‘Forty years’, 25; Maas, ‘The Viking events’, 258-62. 

* Downham, Viking Kings, 26-31, 83; cf. Smyth, Scandinavian York and Dublin, I, 61-3; (6) 
Corrain, ‘The Vikings’, 336. 
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had replaced the top-level rule of the Northumbrian kings. The area was controlled 
by local noblemen such as Elfred son of Brihtwulf, who fled east to avoid the pirati 
(‘pirates’, ‘Vikings’) when they arrived.® A colourful narrative in the so-called 
‘Fragmentary Annals of Ireland’ describes how a certain Ingimund led a contin- 
gent from Dublin to Wales, from which they were driven out. Athelfleed, lady of 
the Mercians, settled them near Chester, which they then proceeded to attack. The 
‘Fragmentary Annals’ were compiled from various sources, including annals, prose 
tales and an eleventh-century chronicle. The work was primarily structured around 
the reigns of kings of Tara, and the chronicler had an interest in the ruling dynasty 
of Osraige.®’ Nevertheless, some details are corroborated by chroniclers writing 
on the other side of the Irish Sea: Ingimund’s presence on Anglesey is noted in 
a mid-tenth-century version of Annales Cambriae, and the restoration of Chester 
appears in the ‘Mercian register’, which was incorporated into some versions of the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle.® 

The exiled warriors brought quantities of silver with them, as seen in the spec- 
tacular hoards they left behind. The classic example is the Cuerdale hoard, which 
was found on the southern bank of the River Ribble near Preston (Lancashire) in 
the nineteenth century. This massive treasure was buried in a lead-lined chest in 
ca 903-5, and it comprised hacksilver, ingots and over 7,000 coins (primarily of 
Anglo-Scandinavian origin, but also English, Arabic and Continental). Much of the 
bullion came from Ireland (30 per cent of the hoard’s weight), and there are also 
freshly minted coins from York. The hoard is usually interpreted as the chest of 
a leading warband exiled from Dublin; an alternative is that the hoard was assem- 
bled in York using copious amounts of Dublin metalwork.” The silver was depos- 
ited near the head of tidal navigation on the Ribble, just as other contemporary 
hoards were left in coastal areas or by rivers. There are caches of similar broad-band 
arm-rings at Red Wharf Bay in eastern Anglesey and Huxley on the River Gowy in 
Cheshire.’! The Silverdale Hoard (Lancashire), discovered near Morecambe Bay in 
2011, is another treasure of this era. It comprises over two hundred items in a lead 
chest, including 27 coins, ingots, arm-rings and hacksilver.” The Galloway Hoard, 
found even more recently near Kirkcudbright, is as yet unpublished; it is a complex 
and extensive find, comprising more than one deposit. The ingots and broad-band 
arm-rings are of the Dublin-produced types found in Cuerdale; in addition, there is 
Northumbrian ecclesiastical metalwork and a Carolingian cup filled with brooches 
and Byzantine silk. This is an extraordinary range of material and the circumstances 
of deposition remain to be explored.” 


6 HSC 22 (ed. and transl. South, 60-1). 

°° The Fragmentary Annals §429 (ed. and transl. Radner, 166-73). 

67 Ni Mhaonaigh, ‘Caraid taraisi’, 267-9. For eleventh-century elements of the tale, see Radner, 

The Fragmentary Annals, xxii-xxxi; Downham, ‘The good’, 33-4, 37; Edmonds, ‘History and 

names’, 6; Ni Mhaonaigh, ‘Caraid taraisi’, 276-8. 

AC A 902 (ed. Dumville, 14); ASC B [907] (ed. Taylor, 49); ASC C [907] (ed. O’ Keeffe, 75); 

Wainwright, ‘Ingimund’s invasion’, 153-4. 

Graham-Campbell, ‘Some archaeological reflections’, 344; Higham, ‘Northumbria, Mercia’, 27; 

cf. Edwards, Vikings, 53-68. 

7 Graham-Campbell, ‘Some archaeological reflections’, 343; Williams, ‘The Cuerdale coins’, 
70-1. 

7! Redknap, ‘Silver’; Sheehan, ‘The Huxley Hoard’. 

Williams, ‘A new coin type’. 

National Museums Scotland, ‘The Galloway Hoard’; Owen, ‘Galloway’s Viking treasure’. 
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The hoards indicate that warbands with connections to Dublin were present in 
the west of the Northumbrian kingdom in the first decade of the tenth century. The 
Cuerdale contingent also had close links with York, as suggested by the package 
of freshly minted coins that they had recently received from the city. The Dublin— 
Ribble—Y ork axis underpinned the Scandinavian force that Edward the Elder tackled 
at Tettenhall (near Wolverhampton) in 910 following its campaign in Mercia. The 
main body of the Scandinavian force was based on Nordhymbrum, most likely in 
York. The report of those slain includes names favoured by the dynasty of Ivarr, 
which indicates co-operation between the army based in York and the Dublin 
exiles.” The fallen warriors also included Agmund hold (Norse hgldr, a term of high 
office), who may be associated with Amounderness in Lancashire. The place-name 
comprises either the Norse personal name Agmundr in the genitive and Norse nes, 
‘headland’ or Agmund in stem form compounded with Old English hérness, ‘area 
subject to authority’. The name Agmund was not unusual, but if this identification 
is correct, it suggests that Scandinavian warriors had started to take lands in north- 
west England.” Others returned to action in the Irish Sea region: gennti ‘heathens’ 
defeated a new fleet of the Ulaid i n-airiur Saxan ‘on the coast of the Saxons’ in 913, 
and Rognvaldr, grandson of [varr, fought a naval battle near the Isle of Man in 914.” 

Scandinavian communities began to settle in north-west England and Man during 
this period, to judge by the appearance of richly furnished burials of Scandinavian 
type. These are the vestiges of a settled population, whose elaborate burial rituals 
involved families and the wider community.” While it is tempting to link the settlers 
with the expulsion from Dublin, isotope analysis of the Balladoole burial (Isle of 
Man) indicates that the deceased grew up further afield, most likely in Scandinavia. 
Wealthy women were also involved in the settlement, including the so-called ‘Pagan 
Lady’ of Peel Castle (Isle of Man), who had not grown up locally either.” Such 
evidence adds a new complexion to long-standing discussions about the numbers 
and makeup of the settlers. Since the mid-twentieth century, studies of blood groups 
and genetic markers have augmented the debate, but it is difficult to date patterns 
observed in the modern population.*® One example is the controversy generated by 
the recent ‘People of the British Isles’ project, which found minimal evidence for 
a Viking-Age Scandinavian contribution to eastern England. The project’s team 


™ ASC B [910] (ed. Taylor, 47); ASC C (ed. O’Keeffe, 73); ASC D [910] (ed. Cubbin, 38); 

Dumville, ‘Old Dubliners’, 88—9. I do not see a Ribble-based contingent as incompatible with a 

York-based force contra Quanrud, ‘Taking sides’, 79-83. 

Fellows-Jensen, ‘Scandinavian place-names’, 40; Higham, ‘Northumbria, Mercia’, 24; Edmonds, 

‘History and names’, 7. For the boundaries of the territory granted by Athelstan, see Le Patourel, 

‘Amounderness’. The later administrative unit of Amounderness encompassed a smaller area: 

Farrer et al., The Victoria County History of Lancaster, VII, 69. In Nordleoda laga the wergeld 

of the hgdr is equated with that of the king’s high-reeve: Liebermann, Die Gesetze, I, 460-1. 

7% Agemundrenesse 1065 (1086): DB Yorks 1L1, fol. 301v; Fellows-Jensen, ‘Amounderness’. For 
the personal name, see Lind, Norsk-Isldndska Dopnamn, 1, 637-8. 

7 AU 913.5, 914.4 (ed. and transl. Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, 366-7; CS [912, 913] (ed. and 
transl. Hennessy, 186-7). 

8 Graham-Campbell, ‘The Irish Sea Vikings’; idem, ‘The early Viking Age’. 

” Symonds et al., ‘Medieval migrations’, 5—7, 15-17; cf. Bersu and Wilson, Three Viking Graves, 

1-44 (Balladoole); Freke, Excavations, 66—9 (Peel); Wilson, The Vikings, 25-8, 46-51. For the 

role of elite women in colonisation, see Jesch, Women, 75-83; for children, see Hadley and 

Hemer, ‘Microcosms’. 

An early study of the Lakeland population was Roberts et al., ‘Genetic variation’, which 

compared blood groups with those in Norway. 
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attributed a phase of admixture (population mingling) to Anglo-Saxon movement 
from northern Germany rather than Viking-A ge migrations, but the timing allows for 
both.*' In contrast, a recent study of the Wirral and West Lancashire focused on men 
with local surnames, and discovered that half of those sampled had a Y-chromosome 
type most commonly found in Norway.” To date, there has been no investigation of 
mitochondrial DNA in north-west England, which would potentially offer a point of 
comparison with such research in Iceland and the Faroes. Those studies are espe- 
cially pertinent given that a disproportionate number of the female settlers emanated 
from the Gaelic-speaking world.* In short, while DNA studies have a role to play 
in broaching the scale and nature of Scandinavian settlement, they do not yet hold 
definitive answers. Moreover, in my view it is misleading to focus on one phase of 
migration, for there was constant mobility across the Irish Sea. 

The next recorded sequence of seaborne movements marked the end of exile for 
the grandsons of Ivarr. The brothers Rognvaldr and Sigtryggr took their fleets to 
Ireland in 917, Rognvaldr conquering Waterford, and Sigtryggr eventually capturing 
Dublin. Niall Glundub of Cenél nEdgain launched a counter-attack in 919, but 
Sigtryggr triumphed and his victory was celebrated in skaldic verse.*° Meanwhile, 
Rognvaldr turned his attentions to the Northumbrian kingdom and met Constantin 
mac Aeda, king of Alba, in battle at Corbridge on the River Tyne (Northumberland). 
Historia de Sancto Cuthberto gives the impression that there were two battles of 
Corbridge, in 914 and 918, but all other texts focus on the later encounter, which 
had an inconclusive outcome.* Constantin was a grandson of Cinaed mac Ailpin, 
and by now his kingdom was undergoing gaelicisation. He was allied with Ealdred 
son of Ealdwulf of Bamburgh, whose dynasty was of Northumbrian origin. While 
English writers did not consider the Bamburgh lords to be kings in their own right, 
the ‘Annals of Ulster’ described them as 7i Saxan tuaiscirt ‘king of the Saxons of the 
north’. The Armagh-based chronicle may be drawing on records from Dunkeld in 
Alba here, which supports the impression of interaction between the ruling dynasty 
of Alba and the Northumbrian house of Bamburgh.*’ 


‘| Leslie et al., ‘The fine-scale genetic structure’, 313, countered by Royrvik and Kershaw, ‘The 


“People of the British Isles” project’, 1670-4; eaedem, ‘Finding the English Vikings’, 44-5. 

Bowden et al., ‘Excavating past population structures’; Redmonds et al., Surnames, 207-9. 

3 Agnar Helgason et al., ‘mtDNA’; Jorgensen et al., ‘The origin’; Als et al., ‘Highly discrepant 
populations’, critically appraised by Jesch, The Viking Diaspora, 35-6, cf. 57-8. 

*4 Isotopic evidence supports this view. Several individuals at Black Gate cemetery, Newcastle, 
had moved significant distances at least three times: Hadley and Hemer, ‘Microcosms’, 73-S. 
Hadley, The Vikings, 2-6 surveys the debate about the scale of settlement. 

8 AU 914.4; 917.2, 4; 919.3 (ed. and transl. Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, 368-9); CS [913, 916, 
918] (ed. and transl. Hennessy, 188-91); AI 919 (ed. and transl. Mac Airt, 146—7). The poem 
Darradarljod (ed. Einar Ol. Sveinsson, Brennu-Njdls saga, ch. 157, 448-60) is placed in this 
context by Poole (Viking Poems, 122-5) and Townend (‘Whatever happened’, 53-5; Viking Age 
Yorkshire, 61). 

86 HSC 22, 24 (ed. and transl. South, 60-3); AU 918.4 (ed. and transl. Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, 

368-9); CKA (ed. and transl. Hudson, 150, 157); Downham, Viking Kings, 92-3; Woolf, From 

Pictland to Alba, 142-3. 

AU 913.1 (ed. and transl. Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, 360—1); Broun, ‘Dunkeld’, 101-4. Cf. Adulf 

mcEtulfe, king of the North Saxons in AClon s.a. 928 (ed. Murphy, 149), a seventeenth-century 

translation of earlier annals. This may be a reference to Ealdred of Bamburgh, as suggested by 

Woolf, From Pictland to Alba, 164-5. 
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Later in 918, Rognvaldr conquered York.** It is unclear who controlled York 
at the time; one scenario is a balance of power between several oligarchs and 
the archbishop.” Rognvaldr’s reign marked a new assertion of royal power, as 
witnessed by the new symbols on his coins, which were perhaps dynastic emblems. 
He was succeeded by his brother, Sigtryggr, in 921, who eventually married the 
sister of Athelstan of Wessex, the leading English king.’ Sigtryggr was described 
as Nordhymbra cyng in the northern English report of his marriage, which indicates 
that a concept of Northumbrian power lived on, even if Sigtryggr ruled only the 
rump of the former kingdom.*! The brothers ushered in an era of close dynastic links 
between York and Dublin. 

The death of Athelflzed, lady of the Mercians (or regina Saxonum ‘Queen of the 
Saxons’ according to Irish and Welsh chroniclers) assisted the stability of the York— 
Dublin axis.” Athelflzd and her brother, Edward the Elder, had implanted fortifica- 
tions along the Rivers Mersey and Irwell (in what is now north-west England) and 
on the coast of North Wales. In 919 the burh at Manchester was still being described 
as on Norphybrum.” There were several motives for the construction of these strong- 
holds, including the promotion of royal authority, defence against Viking attack 
and control of strategic route-ways.™ At this stage, it seems that the Mercians were 
sealing off the area north of the Mersey, which was then fair game for the rulers 
of Scandinavian York and Dublin. Nicholas Higham has argued that the Mercians 
extended their authority even further north, to the Ribble, constructing another burh 
on a bluff overlooking the river at Penwortham.” This may have occurred several 
decades later, given that the area between Mersey and Ribble was included in the 
will of the Mercian Wulfric Spott (0b. ca 1004). Wulfric’s dynasty specialised in the 
control of contested frontier zones.”* In the meantime, the Ribble Valley acted as an 
artery of communication between York and Dublin. 

By the early tenth century, Mercia was firmly attached to Wessex as part of the 
embryonic English kingdom. English pressure was mounting further north, and this 
limited interaction between the Northumbrian kingdom and Hiberno-Scandinavian 
Dublin. Sigtryggr’s death in 927 allowed Athelstan to take power in York.®’ Athelstan 
subsequently met Constantin, Ealdred of Bamburgh, Hywel Dda and a certain Owain 
at Eamont near Penrith (Cumbria) to establish peace. While the D version of the 


88 The conquest of York is not listed under 918 in the chronicles: HR (ed. Arnold, II, 93); ASC D 

[923] (ed. Cubbin, 41); ASC E [923] (ed. Irvine, 54). Nevertheless, there is good reason to think 

that Rognvaldr gained control of York in that year: Downham, Viking Kings, 93-4. 

Rollason (Northumbria, 214-30) accords the archbishop a more prominent role than Townend 

(Viking Age York, 58-9). 

°° Sigtryggr’s departure from Dublin is reported in AU 919 [=920] (ed. and transl. Mac Airt and 

Mac Niocaill, 369-73); CS [920] (ed. and transl. Hennessy, 192-3). Cf. Downham, Viking 

Kings, 34. Sigtryggr’s name appears on coins minted in the Five Boroughs, whereas unnamed 

sword/St Peter coins were being minted in York: Blackburn, ‘The coinage’, 338-9; Naismith, 

Medieval European Coinage VIII, 295-8, 302-3. 

ASC D [926] (ed. Cubbin, 41). 

° AU 918.5 (ed. and transl. Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, 368); AC A, B and C 918(ed. and transl. 
Dumville, 14-15; ed. Williams (ab Ithel), 17). 

°3 ASC A [922 for 919] (ed. Bately, 69). 

° Griffiths, ‘The North-West frontier’, 179-84. 

°° Higham, ‘The Cheshire burhs’, 213-14; Higham, ‘Northumbria, Mercia’, 28. 

°° Will of Wulfric Spott (ed. Sawyer, Charters of Burton, no. 29, 53-6); cf. Sawyer, Anglo-Saxon 
Charters, no. 1536; Insley, ‘The family’, 124-5. 

°7 ASC D [926] (ed. Cubbin, 41). 
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Anglo-Saxon Chronicle identifies Owain as ruler of Gwent in south-eastern Wales, 
William of Malmesbury more plausibly describes him as rex Cumbrorum ‘king of 
the Cumbrians’, a term that I associate with the expanded kingdom of Strathclyde. 
The Cumbrians had a diplomatic matter to resolve with Athelstan, for they had been 
harbouring the Dublin ruler Gudredr, who had failed in a bid to take York.** The 
royal meeting occurred on the new southern boundary of the Cumbrian kingdom, 
which had expanded along the Roman roads through Annandale and Carlisle.” 
Strathclyde’s expansion illustrates how the vulnerable western portion of the 
Northumbrian kingdom was being dismembered, opening up several possible 
conduits of Gaelic influence. The Cumbrian kingdom has long been seen as an 
appanage of Alba, the nascent Scottish kingdom; however, this impression derives 
from John of Fordun’s thirteenth-century source rather than contemporary testi- 
mony.' In my view, the expansion occurred in a piecemeal fashion, sometimes 
as a result of deals with local lords and sometimes through conquest. This enabled 
the kings of Strathclyde to absorb existing settlements, which resulted in a diverse 
cultural makeup. The Cumbrian kingdom already encompassed pockets of Gaelic— 
Scandinavian settlement, notably at the political centre and naval base of Govan on 
the Clyde.'®' It can be envisaged that the male and female group buried at Cumwhitton 
near Carlisle (Cumberland, now Cumbria) were connected in some way with the 
Cumbrian kingdom. The burials were furnished with weaponry and accoutrements 
from Scandinavia and the Isles, including several swords. One of these is in an orig- 
inally Carolingian style but may have been manufactured in Norway; its finely deco- 
rated pommel features Insular-style decoration, including a distinctive central design 
that is closely paralleled by material in the Irish Sea and the Hebrides, and the sculp- 
tural motifs at Govan.'” At first glance, this family’s set of connections stands at odds 
with the dominance of Dublin in the traditional narrative of Scandinavian settlement 
in north-west England. Yet the two channels of influence were not mutually exclu- 
sive for the Hebrides were at times connected with the Dublin—Y ork political axis.'” 
Athelstan went on to be proclaimed rex totius Britanniae on English coins and in 
charters, an indication of the scope of his ambition. In 934, he travelled through the 
Northumbrian kingdom and launched a naval expedition into Alba.'™ Athelstan also 
strengthened his control in the west in 934, as witnessed by his grant of Amounderness 
(an area north of the Ribble) to St Peter’s church, York. The charter survives in 


°*’ ASC D 926 (ed. Cubbin, 41); William of Malmesbury, Gesta regum Anglorum (ed. and transl. 
Mynors et al., I, 214-15); HR (ed. Arnold, I, 93). For Strathclyde/Dublin co-operation, see 
Smyth, Scandinavian York, Ul, 156, 279-80; Higham, ‘The Scandinavians’, 42-5; Downham, 
Viking Kings, 165-9. 

°° Edmonds, ‘The emergence’, 53; Clarkson, Strathclyde, 63-6; contra Kirby, ‘Strathclyde’, 86; 
Phythian-Adams, Land of the Cumbrians, 109-14. 

10 Fordun, Chronica gentis Scottorum (ed. Skene, I, 163-4; II, 155). Challenged by Broun, ‘The 
Welsh identity’, 131 n. 84; idem, Scottish Independence, 215-68. Cf. Hudson ‘Elech’ for a 
further reason to doubt Scottish influence in the kingdom. 

'0! Edmonds, ‘The expansion’, 62-6. 

1 Paterson et al., Shadows in the Sand, esp. 53-67, 102. Adam Parsons has identified the parallel 
between the central design and Govan sculpture, among other regional parallels. 

103 For example, after the Dubliners attacked Muirchertach mac Néill of Cenél nEdgain he targeted 
the Hebrides: AU 939.3 (ed. and transl. Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, 386-7); CS [940] (ed. and 
transl. Hennessy, 204-5); Etchingham, ‘North Wales’, 167; Downham, Viking Kings, 43-4. 

104 FIR (ed. Arnold, I, 124); Woolf, From Pictland to Alba, 158-66. For rex totius Britanniae, see 
Sawyer, Anglo-Saxon Charters, nos 416, 422, 430, 438, 446 and 448; Blunt, ‘The coinage’, 
55-6; cf. Foot, £thelstan, 151-5. 
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Map 2: The political geography of the royal meeting, 927 
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several later copies but its most recent editor, David Woodman, accepts its authen- 
ticity because it resembles products of the scribe ‘Athelstan A’.'* Strife resumed 
between Athelstan and the dynasty of Ivarr in 937. Olafr son of Gu6rgdr, ruler of 
Dublin, mounted a large campaign against Athelstan in alliance with Constantin of 
Alba and the Cumbrians. Athelstan achieved a crushing victory over this coalition 
at the battle of Brunanburh. The location of this battle has been a source of endless 
debate, a popular candidate being Bromborough on the Wirral.'°° I am more inclined 
to place the battle on the western than the eastern coast because Olafr had sailed there 
from Dublin.’ It would have been a dangerous and lengthy business to circumnav- 
igate Britain, a symbolic gesture rather than a hard-headed calculation prior to a 
battle. After his defeat, Olafr gathered his straggling survivors on to their ships and 
sailed away from Dingesmere, a name that may refer to the bing assembly site of 
Thingwall on the Wirral.'°* The epic battle is a suitable place to pause and consider 
the extent of Gaelic influence in the Northumbrian kingdom. The Scandinavian kings 
of Dublin were increasingly immersed in Irish politics, and their supporters will have 
included some who were bilingual in Gaelic and Norse. Meanwhile, Constantin of 
Alba brought armies of Gaelic-speakers into the Northumbrian kingdom on defen- 
sive manoeuvres; such campaigns would evolve into the Scottish raids of the eleventh 
century. These kings met stiff opposition from Athelstan in seeking the spoils of 
Northumbria’s fragmentation. 

Athelstan’s success at Brunanburh was reversed upon his death in 939, when 
Olafr Gudredsson took power in York. He left Dublin in the hands of his brother, 
Blakari, thus keeping the two cities in the control of one dynasty. Kevin Halloran 
has recently suggested that Olafr Gudér@dsson’s reign is illusory, a result of confu- 
sion with his younger contemporary, Olafr Sigtryggsson. Yet the northern chronicle 
record indicates that Olafr Sigtryggsson outlived another King Olafr, and the shift 
in York’s coin insignia from the raven to the triquetra/standard is suggestive of a 
change in rulership.' Olafr Gudrodsson died in 941 after sacking the church of St 
Balthere at Tyninghame on the Forth; the Viking-Age grave at the nearby church 
of Auldhame may belong to a high-ranking person who died in the expedition.'’” 
This campaign illustrates the enduring importance of the Forth—Clyde route, and also 
its vulnerability. Use of the route entailed co-operative relations with the house of 
Bamburgh and the kings of Alba. 


105 Sawyer, Anglo-Saxon Charters, no. 407; Charters of Northern Houses (ed. and transl. Woodman, 
86-97). 

106 The Old English Brunanburh poem provides the earliest detailed account: ASC A (ed. Bately, 
70-2); ASC B (ed. Taylor, 51-3); ASC C (ed. O’Keeffe, 77-9); ASC D (ed. Cubbin, 42-3). 
A comprehensive review of the sources is found in Livingstone, The Battle, 28-153. For 
Bromborough, see Dodgson, ‘The background’, 303-4, 314-15. 

'°7 Another proposed western location is Burnswark near the Solway: Halloran, ‘The Brunanburh 

campaign’, 144-7. 

For this interpretation of Dingesmere, see Cavill et al., “Revisiting Dingesmere’, 29-36. The 

theory that Olafr sailed around to the Humber derives from John of Worcester, Chronicon (ed. 

and transl. Darlington and McGurk, II, 392-3). Suggested battle locations that could be accessed 

from the Humber include the River Went, Yorkshire (Wood, ‘Searching for Brunanburh’, 155-8) 

and Lanchester (Breeze, ‘Brunanburh located’). 

10° ASC D [941, 944] (ed. Cubbin, 43-4); ASC E 942, 944 (ed. Irvine, 55); HR (ed. Arnold, I, 94); 
Blackburn, ‘Currency under the Vikings II’, 217; contra Halloran, ‘Anlaf Guthfrithson’. 

0 FR (ed. and transl. Arnold, II, 94). The text’s chronology is defective, but this event appears in 
a correctly dated entry. For the grave, see Woolf, ‘A historian’s view’, 170. 
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The rulership of York between 939 and 954 is difficult to pin down because 
the chronicles provide inconsistent accounts, but Clare Downham has clarified the 
sequence of rulers.'!! The dynasty of [varr and the English kings vied constantly for 
control of York, and the Northumbrian council (especially the archbishop) had a 
role in selecting rulers. The matter was complicated by factionalism within Dublin, 
including competition between the descendants of Gudrodr and Sigtryger during the 
940s. Dublin was under pressure from the surrounding kingdoms, notably northern 
Ui Néill, but there was also considerable interaction between the Dubliners and their 
neighbours.!!? The career of Olafr Sigtryggsson (also known as Olafr Cuaran) reveals 
the extent to which Scandinavians in Ireland had become gaelicised and Christian. He 
was married to Dunlaith, daughter of Muirchertach mac Néill of northern Ui Néill, 
and then to Gormlaith of Leinster. The Irish poet Cinaed ua hArtacain composed 
a stanza in his honour, which appears at the end of some versions of ‘Achall ar 
aicce Temair’, a poem on the hill of Skreen (Co. Meath). Cinaed originated in Brega 
and worked for Olaf’s sometime ally, Congalach mac Maile Mithig of Brega.''? The 
gaelicisation of the Scandinavian leaders and warriors of Dublin will have promoted 
Gaelic influence in northern England, not least because the turbulent political situa- 
tion entailed frequent movement between York and Dublin. 

Olafr’s influence was once again curtailed by an English king. Olafr lost the 
English Midland towns (the ‘Five Boroughs’) to Edmund, in 942. Edmund spon- 
sored Olafr’s baptism in 943, as well as that of a rival, Rognvaldr Gudredsson, and 
expelled both men a year later.''* Edmund consolidated his power in the west by 
granting the Cumbrian kingdom to Mael Coluim of Alba on the basis that he would 
become a midwyrhta ‘co-operator’ on land and sea. This can only have been a tempo- 
rary arrangement for the Cumbrians were operating independently again in 973.'" 
Olafr returned to Dublin in 945, and conducted ill-fated campaigns with Congalach, 
after which his old rival Blakari Gudredsson seized Dublin.''® Meanwhile Edmund 
was assassinated and a new Scandinavian ruler, Eirikr, took control of York. Saga 
writers, working several centuries later, identified him with the Norwegian Eirikr 
blodox. The near-contemporary poem Arinbjarnarkvida lends some weight to this 
identification when it states that Eirikr’s York-based retinue included a Norwegian 
supporter.'!’ Clare Downham has proposed an alternative identification, namely, that 
Eirikr belonged to the dynasty of [varr and was a rival to Olafr. The dynasty was 


"1! Downham, ‘The chronology’, esp. 49. 

'2 Woolf, ‘Amlaib Cuaran’, 35, 39-42; Downham, Viking Kings, 43-8, 111-12. 

'3 For the marriages of Dunflaith and Gormflaith, see Ban-shenchus (ed. and transl. Dobbs, 314, 
337-8); see CGH 117 c 47 (ed. O’Brien, 13) for Gormflaith’s three leaps into marriage. The 
poem is in The metrical dindshenchas (ed. and transl. Gwynn), 1.46-53. Olafr became a patron 
of a Columban church at Skreen; see below, 151. 

"4 ASC D [942] (ed. Cubbin, 43); HR (ed. Arnold, II, 94). The latter wrongly dates the contest over 
the Five Boroughs to 940, as shown by Downham, ‘The chronology’, 34-8. Woolf, ‘Amlaib 
Cuaran’, 37, notes that Edmund encouraged rivalry between Rgnvaldr and Olafr. 

"5 ASC A (ed. Bately, 74); ASC B (ed. Taylor, 53); ASC C (ed. O’Keeffe, 80); ASC D 945 (ed. 
Cubbin, 44); ASC E 945 (ed. Irvine, 55); recorded as a wasting of Strat Clut in AC A (ed. and 
transl. Dumville, 16-17); see Clarkson, Strathclyde, 111; Edmonds, ‘The emergence’, 61 for the 
temporary nature of the arrangement. 

Ne AU 945.2, 7 (ed. and transl. Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, 392-3); CS [944] (ed. and transl. 
Hennessy, 206-7); AClon s.a. 937 (ed. Murphy, 154); AFM [943] (ed. and trans]. O’ Donovan, 
II, 654-5). 

"7 Arinbjarnarkvida (ed. Bjarni Einarsson, Egils Saga, 155-62; transl. Fell, 198-200); Townend, 
Viking Age Yorkshire, 74-8. Williams, Eirik Bloodaxe, 80-103 also supports this identification. 
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indeed suffering from factionalism at this point, and this identification would make 
sense of the revival of Sigtryggr’s sword design for the second phase of Eirikr’s 
coinage.!'® Yet as far as we know, ‘Eirikr’ was not one of the dynasty’s favoured 
names, and no such individual is known to have been active in Ireland.'” 

What is not in doubt is the determination of Edmund’s successor, Eadred, to 
expel Eirikr. Eadred also took oaths from the men of Alba, who had an interest in the 
fate of Northumbria.'”° Yet the Northumbrians continued to invite in Scandinavian 
kings, alternating between Olafr and Eirikr and eventually settling on the latter. 
Archbishop Wulfstan of York was a prime mover in this diplomatic balancing act, 
and his attendance at the English court enabled him to act as a vital link between 
the two worlds.'?! The changes between rulers offered an opportunity for kings of 
Alba to raid northern Northumbria in 949 and 952. On the second occasion the army 
of Alba joined with the Cumbrians and the house of Bamburgh to attack the Gaill 
‘Foreigners’, presumably Eirikr’s force.'** This may explain why the near-contem- 
porary Norse praise poem H6fudlausn honours Eirikr with the kenning farbjddr 
Skota ‘destroyer of Scots’, a reference to the inhabitants of Alba.'!?* Whoever Eirikr 
was, and however many reigns he enjoyed, his struggles underline the continued 
importance of the Gaelic kingdom to the north of the Forth. 

These final manoeuvres of the kings of York and Dublin underline the pattern 
of Gaelic influence from two directions: beyond the Forth and across the Irish Sea. 
The political machinations of the 930s—S0s are dizzying in their complexity, and yet 
it is clear that the Northumbrian council (based in York) frequently invited in kings 
from Dublin rather than accept the rule of southern English kings. The York—Dublin 
rulers were, however, weakened by internal factionalism as well as external pressure 
from Wessex. Meanwhile, the most northerly areas of the former kingdom were 
in the hands of the semi-autonomous house of Bamburgh. Their lands increasingly 
became the target of ambitious kings of Alba, by now a dynasty with a strongly 
Gaelic identity, who created the incipient Scottish kingdom. 


Gaeldom and the Orbis Britanniae 


The expulsion of Eirikr from York in 954 marked the demise of the independent 
kingdom of York. It also spelled the end of the York—Dublin axis, a key moment in 
Gaelic—Northumbrian relations. Yet the circumstances of Eirikr’s death hint at the 
lingering importance of the Irish Sea region in Northumbrian politics. Those connec- 
tions remained especially important on the coast and peninsulas of the west of the 
Northumbrian kingdom, which lay beyond the grasp of the English kings. 


"8 Downham, ‘Eric Bloodaxe’; eadem, Viking Kings, 115-20. For the coins, see Naismith, Medieval 
European Coinage VIII, 300-1. 

"9 Townend, Viking Age Yorkshire, 76. 

120 ASC A (ed. Bately, 74); ASC B (ed. Taylor, 53); ASC C (ed. O’Keeffe, 80); ASC D 946 (ed. 
Cubbin, 44); ASC E 948 [946] (ed. Irvine, 55). 

"21 He witnessed charters at the English court in 949, apparently during the reign of Olafr Ciaran: 
Sawyer, Anglo-Saxon Charters, nos 544, 546, 549, 550, 552. Cf. Keynes, ‘Wulfstan’, 493; 
Downham, Viking Kings, 114-15. 

'2 CKA (ed. and transl. Hudson, 150-1, 158) (seventh year of Mael Coluim’s reign); AU 952.2 (ed. 
and transl. Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, 396—7); Clarkson, Strathclyde, 113-16. 

3 H6fudlausn (ed. Bjarni Einarsson, Egils Saga, 106-12; transl. Fell, 190-2). On the meaning of 
Skotar, see below 167-8. 
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Eirikr was heading westwards across the pass of Stainmore when he was 
killed, probably en route to the Solway Firth and Ireland. The information about 
his death derives from Roger of Wendover, who was drawing on an earlier 
northern text. The murderer was Maccus son of Onlaf (Olafr) whose name is 
characteristic of the Gaelic-Scandinavian world; he may have been a son of 
Olafr Sigtryggsson, who no doubt harboured ambitions in York.'** Other York 
notables moved towards the Isle of Man, again highlighting links to the Gaelic— 
Scandinavian world. These exiles deposited numerous hoards on the Island, 
which include a high proportion of coins minted in York.’ A recently discov- 
ered hoard from the Furness peninsula (Cumbria) has similar features to the 
Manx hoards, such as cut fractions and bullion. The coins were minted mainly in 
the 940s and 950s, predominantly during the reign of Eadred (946-55), with the 
hoard being buried ca 955—7.'°° Thus the York exiles stayed, at least temporarily, 
in the west of the Northumbrian kingdom, which was not incorporated into the 
English Kingdom in 954. 

In contrast, York was drawn into the administrative reforms that played a key role 
in the unification of England. One example is the coin reform instigated by Edgar in 
the early 970s, which imposed uniformity of production on York and all other English 
mints.'?’ The inhabitants of York were still described as Dene ‘Danes’ in recognition 
of their cultural and legal distinctiveness, yet they were subject to English royal law 
codes.'*8 Some of the greatest magnates were invited to Edgar’s court, where they 
occasionally attested charters. In 963, three notable northerners, two described as 
duces ‘ealdormen’, witnessed Edgar’s grant of five hides at Ballindon (Derbyshire) 
to a certain A2thelferth. The three were Gunner dux (recipient in that year of an 
estate at North Newbald in Yorkshire), Myrdah dux and an Oslac dominus, the future 
Ealdorman Oslac.'*? Myrdah is only attested on one other occasion, in 958, when 
he witnessed a royal diploma conveying land at Sutton (Nottinghamshire) to the 
see of York. His Gaelic name ‘Muiredach’ may indicate that he was based near 
the Irish Sea; if so, this is a sign that English kings were casting their eyes to the 
west of the Pennines.'*° On the other hand, this area does not seem to have been 
included in the ealdormanry based in York, to which Oslac was appointed in the 
mid-960s.'*' Oslac’s appointment sidelined Thored son of Gunnar, who made a show 
of force by ravaging westmoringa land ‘the land of the people west of the moors’ 


"4 Flores Historiarum (ed. Coxe, I, 401); cf. the historical sketch of the Northumbrian earls in HR 
(ed. Arnold, I, 197). 

"5 Bornholdt Collins, ‘Viking-Age coin finds’, I, 74, 269-70, 334-7, 275-99; cf. Downham, Viking 
Kings, 122, 182-97. 

"6 Boughton ef al., ‘Buried wealth’, 29-31; PAS LANCUM-80A302; Edmonds, ‘The Furness 
peninsula’, 30. 

"7 Molyneaux, The Formation, 116-41; Naismith, Medieval European Coinage VIII, 260-1. 

"8 Innes, ‘Danelaw identities’, 72-7; Hadley, ‘Viking and native’, 46-53. 

"9 Brooks et al. (eds), ‘A new charter’, 141, 144-5. For Gunnar, see Sawyer, Anglo-Saxon Charters, 
no. 716 (the grant); nos 674 and 712 (witnessing). 

'8° Sawyer, Anglo-Saxon Charters, no. 679; Charters of Northern Houses (ed. and transl. Woodman, 
110-18). For Muiredach’s base, see Brooks et al., ‘A new charter’, 144; Bolton, The Empire, 
113. 

‘8! McGuigan, ‘Bamburgh’, 123-4 dates Oslac’s appointment to 963 rather than the usual 966. 
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(Westmorland).'*? Oslac’s appointment replaced an earlier, looser arrangement in 
which York fell under the purview of the house of Bamburgh.'™ 

English kings sought to influence other rulers in Britain, including their Gaelic- 
speaking neighbours. One aim was to curtail their co-operation with Northumbrians, 
and so to reduce the risk of regional separatism.'** In 973 Edgar held a royal meeting 
at Chester, which was recorded in English texts and the southern Welsh continuation 
of Annales Cambriae. The Insular rulers promised to be his efenwyrhtan ... on sce and 
on lande ‘allies on sea and on land’, which suggests that the meeting was something 
of a peace summit.'*° Twelfth-century writers amplified the impression of English 
dominance at Chester by adding a colourful vignette of the kings rowing Edgar 
on the River Dee. Taken together, the pre- and post-conquest texts mention up to 
eight kings, including Cinaed mac Mail Choluim, king of Alba, the Cumbrian Mael 
Coluim, Maccus of the Isles, and several Welsh rulers.'*° Cinaed was a particularly 
dangerous neighbour, who was starting to encroach on lands to his south. A chronicle 
written during his reign reports that he led a three-pronged expedition to Stainmore, 
Cluia (which | identify with Clougha Pike near Lancaster) and Derwentwater in the 
Lake District. The raid touched the edges of the Northumbrian earldom (defined as 
Saxonia) and threatened Edgar’s control.'’ 

The accounts of the Chester meeting reveal significant shifts in Insular politics, 
including the emergence of a new sea-kingdom. Maccus was described as pluri- 
marum rex insularum ‘king of many islands’ in reports of the meeting. He was the 
brother of Gofraid mac Arailt (Guoredr Haraldsson), who was accorded the title 77 
Innse Gall ‘king of the Hebrides’ in his obituary. '** The brothers had a base on the Isle 
of Man and they extracted tribute from Anglesey at a time when it was vulnerable, 
its overlord Maredudd ab Owain being based in southern Wales.'*? Maccus’s name 
is suggestive of a Gaelic-Scandinavian background, and the brothers may have had 
links to the dynasty of Ivarr; indeed, a Hebridean contingent assisted Olafr Ciaran 
at the battle of Tara in 980.'° Their sea-kingdom was another conduit of Gaelic 
influence to the fringes of the former Northumbrian kingdom, not least given their 
proximity to the Furness peninsula, which was sometimes defined as an island.'*! 


'32 TV Edgar 2.1-2.2, 12, 13.1-14 (ed. Liebermann, Die Gesetze, I, 206-14). ASC D 966 (ed. 
Cubbin, 46); ASC E 966 (ed. Irvine, 58); for the raid as a result of internecine struggles in 
Yorkshire, see Stenton, ‘Pre-conquest Westmorland’, 218-19. For Westmorland’s distance from 
the king, see Molyneaux, The Formation, 178; McGuigan, ‘Bamburgh’, 119. 

83 McGuigan, ‘Bamburgh’, 123-4, cf. HR (ed. Arnold, I, 197); De primo Saxonum adventu (ed. 
Arnold, II, 382). 

34 Molyneaux, The Formation, 45-7. 

85 ASC D 973 (ed. Cubbin, 46); ASC E (ed. Irvine); A.lfric of Winchester, Vita S. Swithvni (ed. 
Lapidge, The Cult, 606-7); AC C [973] (ed. Williams (ab Ithel), 19; ed. Gough-Cooper [c297.1]); 
Byrhtferth of Ramsey, Vita S. Oswaldi Il1.10 (ed. Lapidge, Byrhtferth, 74-5); for the nature of 
the meeting, see Barrow, ‘Chester’s earliest regatta’, 84-90; Thornton, ‘Edgar’, 77-9. 

86 John of Worcester, Chronicon (ed. Darlington and McGurk, I, 422-4); William of Malmesbury, 
Gesta regum (ed. Mynors et al., 1, 238-40). 

‘57 CKA (ed. and transl. Hudson, 151, 161). 

188 AU 989.4 (ed. and transl. Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, 418-21); AT 989 (ed. and transl. Stokes); 
CS 987 (ed. and transl. Hennessy, 230-1); AFM 988 [=989] (ed. O’Donovan, II, 726-7); AClon 
s.a. 982 (ed. Murphy, 160). Gofraid may be the Giferth who attended the Chester meeting: 
Thornton, ‘Edgar’, 73. 

89 AC B and C 987, 989 (ed. Williams (ab Ithel), 20-1). 

4 Downham, Viking Kings, 186-90; contra Hudson, Viking Pirates, 68-70. 

'41 Woolf, From Pictland to Alba, 246; Edmonds, ‘The Furness peninsula’, 31. 
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By contrast, Irish rulers are conspicuously absent from early accounts of the Chester 
meeting. The Altitonantis charter asserts that Edgar dominated Dublin, but it is a 
twelfth-century forgery despite its date of 964.' The continued power of Olafr 
Cuaran should not be underrated, and he may never have relinquished his claim 
to York. Olafr’s long reign finally ended at the battle of Tara, 980, in which Mael 
Sechnaill of the southern Ui Néill beat back the Dubliners. The aged king retired to 
Iona and died in 981.'8 

Towards the end of the tenth century there was an upsurge in Danish activity 
on the Irish Sea, which augmented Gaelic—Scandinavian influence in the former 
Northumbrian kingdom. A new northern fleet attacked Cheshire in 980, undermining 
the mint at Chester, and Gofraid mac Arailt fought a battle on the Isle of Man in 
987 in alliance with Danair.'* The Danish king Sveinn Haraldsson also raided the 
Isle of Man in 995 following his departure from south-eastern England with a hefty 
amount of tribute.'** The English king A2thelred II launched an expedition to the 
Cumbrian kingdom and the Isle of Man in 1000, perhaps seeking to curtail further 
co-operation with Sveinn.'*° However, Sveinn’s attention shifted to the east of the 
English kingdom, where he extracted tribute from AEthelred, a practice that eventu- 
ally escalated into a bid for English kingship. 

Meanwhile eastern Northumbria was becoming ever more integrated into 
England, although Athelred’s priorities lay elsewhere.'*” The fragmentation of the 
Northumbrian kingdom created opportunities to the south of the Forth for the kings of 
Alba, opening up a new channel of Gaelic influence. Their main opponents were the 
house of Bamburgh, who were by now firmly aligned with the English kings; indeed, 
the renowned warlord Uhtred of Bamburgh had married A2thelred’s daughter. Uhtred 
famously preserved Durham from a severe Scottish raid in 1006.'** This was reported 
as bellum etir fhiru Alban 7 Saxanu by the Irish chronicler at Armagh, who drew 
some of his material from Alba.'*? Taking stock at the start of the eleventh century, 


142 


Sawyer, Anglo-Saxon Charters, no. 731. John, Orbis Britanniae, 240-1 argued that it was a 

much-embellished original charter. 

43 AU 980.1 (ed. and transl. Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, 414-15; CS 978 [=980] (ed. and transl. 
Hennessy, 22—7); AT 980 (ed. and transl. Stokes, II, 233-4); AI 980 (ed. and transl. Mac Airt, 
162-3); AFM 978 [=980] (ed. and transl. O’ Donovan, II, 708-9); The Book of Leinster (ed. Best 
et al., I, 98). 

4 AU 987.1 (ed. and transl. Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, 420-1); ASC C 980 (ed. O’Keeffe, 84-5) 
fram noré scipherige; Dolley and Pirie, ‘Repercussions’. Etchingham, ‘North Wales’, 177-8, 
argues that Danair were Danes rather than Orkneymen, as tentatively suggested by Crawford, 
Scandinavian Scotland, 66. Crawford points out that hoarding was taking place in the Hebrides 
and Man, which might be consistent with Orcadian tribute-taking: The Northern Earldoms, 
120-5. The later saga account of such tribute-taking is in Njdls saga 86 (ed. Einar Ol. Sveinsson, 
208; transl. Bayerschmidt and Hollander, 166). 

'45 AC B and C (ed. Williams (ab Ithel), 21); Etchingham, ‘North Wales’, 177. 

46 ASC C [1000] (ed. O’Keeffe, 88); ASC D [1000] (ed. Cubbin, 50); ASC E (ed. Irvine, 63); 
Downham, Viking Kings, 167-70; Edmonds, ‘The expansion’, 64—5. 

47 Wulfstan II, archbishop of York, was one of A2thelred’s leading statesmen: Keynes, ‘Zthelred 
Ir’. 

‘48 This raid became conflated with a later siege (1039/40) in the tract De obsessione Dunelmi, 
which was completed in the twelfth century (ed. Amold, Symeonis monachi opera omnia, |, 
215-20; transl. Morris, Marriage and Murder, |—5). The later siege, but not that of 1006, appears 
in Libellus de exordio I11.9 (ed. and transl. Rollason, 168-9). 

49 AU 1006.5 (ed. and transl. Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, 436—7) ‘a battle between the men of 

Alba and the Saxons’. Meehan, ‘The siege of Durham’, 16-17 placed this battle in the west of 

Northumbria, but I prefer to identify it with the siege of Durham, as did Smyth, Warlords, 236. 
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the earls of Bamburgh looked to the English south rather than the Gaelic north for 
support, while the west of the Northumbrian kingdom remained open to influence 
from the Gaelic-Scandinavian world. 

The year 1014 witnessed the famed battle at Clontarf (Co. Dublin), which had 
seismic effects on Insular politics. The background to the battle was the rise of Dal 
Cais on the margins of the cdiced ‘fifth, province’ of Munster.'*° Brian Borama, the 
most famous son of Dal Cais, enhanced his power still further by taking hostages 
and armies from other provincial kings, eventually gaining the upper hand over the 
southern Ui Néill ruler, Mael Sechnaill.'*! In 1006 Brian underlined his unprece- 
dented success by performing a circuit of Ireland, stopping at Armagh on the way, 
where he had been declared imperator Scottorum ‘emperor of the Scotti’.!*? Brian’s 
patronage of Armagh reveals how he co-opted Ui Neill heritage to support his 
dominance in the northern half of Ireland. In the process, power shifted away from 
dynasties that had dominated Gaelic-Northumbrian relations during the Golden Age. 
Earlier maritime history came to reinterpreted; thus, Miniugud senchasa fer nAlban 
was reconfigured in the last decade of the tenth century, at a time when Brian may 
have sought overlordship in the island portion of Dal Riata. The Isles were of interest 
to him on account of their close relationship with Dublin, which was now in his 
grasp.' 3 Sigtryger of Dublin (son of Olafr Cuaran) exploited these Insular Viking 
links when he joined with his Leinster neighbours to foment the rebellion that even- 
tually led to the battle of Clontarf. It is worth considering whether the Scandinavians 
of Northumbria were among these allies. 

The most detailed account of the battle appears in Cogad Gdedel re Gallaib, 
which was written for Brian’s illustrious descendant, Muirchertach Ua Briain (ob. 
1119).'** The text includes several references to Viking York and the Northumbrians; 
it is necessary to weigh up whether they reflect twelfth-century embellishments or 
details transmitted through earlier sources. The Cogad reports that the Scandinavian 
forces included Brodar (Brédir) and Amlaib (Olafr) mac rig Lochlann, two earls of 
Cair, and Saxain tuaiscirt ‘Saxons of the north’.'*° Amlaib appears to be an anach- 
ronistic echo of the Amlaib who was active in the 850s—70s. Even so, an Amlaim 
mac Laghmaind appears in the account of Clontarf in the Annals of Ulster along- 
side Brotor toisech na loingsi Lochlannaighi ‘Brodar, commander of the Lochlannic 
fleet’, the man who slew Brian. The annalistic account was itself embroidered, but 
at its core lay the work of a contemporary Armagh chronicler. It is unclear where 
Brodar originated because the resonances of the term Lochlann evolved from the 
vague (a term for somewhere distant and Scandinavian) to the precise (a name for 


150 Ni Mhaonaigh, Brian Boru, 21-8; Duffy, Brian Boru, 85-91. 

'S! Ni Mhaonaigh, Brian Boru, 40-55; Duffy, Brian Boru, 106-35. 

'2 AU 1006.4 (ed. and transl. Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, 436-7); AI 1006.2 (ed. and transl. Mac 
Airt, 178-9). 

'S3 Wadden, ‘Dal Riata c. 1000’, 174-6. For Brian and the Isles, cf. Etchingham, ‘North Wales’, 180. 

'54 Ni Mhaonaigh, ‘The date’. On balance I remain persuaded by this view, rather than the argument 
that it was produced for Donnchad mac Briain or his descendants, whether in the late eleventh or 
twelfth century (Duffy, Brian Boru, 198, 242; Casey, ‘A reconsideration’). The scope of Brian’s 
Insular ambition, as portrayed in the text, seems suited to Muirchertach’s reign. 

'55 Cogadh Gaedhel re Gallaibh §§87, 94 (ed. and transl. Todd, 150-1, 164-5). 
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Norway).'*° Njdals saga locates Brodir off the coast of the Isle of Man, and depicts 
him as an apostate and a sorcerer. This colourful character sketch came through the 
hands of a thirteenth-century Icelandic author, who drew on a lost Brjans saga (or 
a number of sources relating to the battle), perhaps including material composed in 
Dublin.'°’ The Cogad, by contrast, links Brodar’s base at Cair with the Saxons of the 
North and elsewhere the author uses the term Cair Ebroc (York).'** This association 
is amplified by another embellished account of the battle in the sixteenth-century 
‘Annals of Loch Cé’, which mentions warriors from Caer Ebroc and lists Brodar as 
the jarl of the city. Even if the author of the Cogad was wrong to identify Brodir as 
an earl of York, it is credible that Sigtryggr enlisted warriors in that city because his 
father Olafr Cuaran had once ruled there.!*? The Cogad contains another reference 
to Saxons that arguably relates to the political circumstances of 1014. Brian is said 
to have levied a tribute from the Saxons and the Britons, Argyll and the Lennox. 
These areas lay on the west coast and they may have been prey to Brian once he 
began to show an interest in the Irish Sea.'® In short, the Cogad hints that parts 
of Northumbria retained Gaelic—Scandinavian links in the early eleventh century. 
When Brian sought to exert influence over Scandinavian communities in Ireland, 
those of northern England fell within his line of vision. 

Shortly after the battle of Clontarf, a major change occurred in English politics, 
which had knock-on effects for relations between Northumbrian territory and the 
Gaelic—Scandinavian world. The deaths of 4thelred and his son, Edmund, gave 
Sveinn’s son, Knutr, free rein in the kingship of England. Knutr showed increasing 
interest in the Irish Sea, capitalising on a power vacuum after the death of Brian 
Borama. These ambitions are reflected in one of Ottarr svarti’s verses for Knutr, 
which opens with a greeting to the Danes, English, Irish and Islanders.'*' By now 
Dublin had its own coinage, and whereas its moneyers had once copied A2thelred’s 
pennies, they now copied those of Knuttr. The transfer of dies need not imply a polit- 
ical relationship, but it is indicative of trade and cultural contacts. It is interesting that 
two York moneyers borrowed obverse dies from Dublin for the ‘Long Cross’ issue, as 
did another for the ‘Helmet’ issue.!* This numismatic evidence complements certain 
unusual Gaelic personal names in Yorkshire, which indicate that members of the 
Northumbrian nobility were still connected with the descendants of Olafr Cuiaran.'* 


'S6 Tn respect of this entry O Corrain favours a Scottish/Manx location (‘The Vikings’, 206-10). 
Etchingham demonstrates the Norwegian connotation from the 1050s onwards (‘North Wales’, 
152-4). He distinguishes Lochlann from Laithlinn, which he argues had Norwegian connota- 
tions in the ninth century (‘Laithlinn’, 82-4). 

'7 Brennu-Njdls saga ch. 155 (ed. Einar Ol. Sveinsson, 445; transl. Bayerschmidt and Hollander, 
353); Hudson, ‘Brjans saga’; balanced by Ni Mhaonaigh, Brian Boru, 79-80, who outlines 
the possibility of several sources. The identification of Brddir as an Islesman may perhaps be 
supported by the reference to his half-brother Conmael in Cogadh Gaedhel re Gallaibh §94 (ed. 
and transl. Todd, 164—5), who was in the Isles contingent at the battle of Tara: AU 980.1 (ed. and 
transl. Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, 414-15). Cf. Duffy, Brian Boru, 184. 

'S8 This is another borrowing of a Brittonic version of an English place-name: cf. Cair Ebrauc: HB 
66a (ed. Mommsen, 210; ed. and transl. Morris, 40, 80). 

'S9 ALC (ed. and transl. Hennessy, 4-5); Duffy, Brian Boru, 192-4. 

100 Cogadh Gaedhel re Gallaibh §78 (ed. and transl. Todd, 136-7); Duffy, Brian Boru, 148-9; 
Downham, ‘Scottish affairs’, 93-4; Wadden, ‘Dal Riata’, 175. 

‘61 Ottarr svarti, Lausavisur, stanza 2 (ed. Fulk, 783); Hudson, ‘Cnut’, 47-8. 

'© Blackburn, ‘Hiberno-Norse and Irish Sea imitations’, 5. 

163 See below, 182-3. 
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Thus the deeply rooted connections between York and Dublin were absorbed into 
high-level political interchange between English and Irish kings. 

The long-standing political links and tensions between Dublin and the Isle of Man 
were pertinent to Knutr’s ambitions in the Irish Sea. The Island came under the rule 
of the king of Dublin, Echmarcach mac Ragnaill, in the 1020s, which may explain the 
transfer of a set of Dublin coin dies to Man.'* Echmarcach most likely came from the 
leading dynasty of Waterford, which was engaged in a feud with the descendants of 
Olafr Cuaran; this became a proxy war between their Munster and Leinster backers. 
Control of the city vacillated between Echmarcach and Olafr’s descendants until 
the son of the expansionist Leinster king Diarmait mac Mail na mBo took power in 
1052.'® Echmarcach ended his life as king of the Rhinns of Galloway, showing that 
the western peninsulas of the former Northumbrian kingdom could be incorporated 
into Gaelic-Scandinavian sea-kingdoms.'® In its early days Echmarcach’s thalas- 
socracy may have posed a threat to Knuttr’s aspirations to pan-Insular overlordship. 
Knutr underlined his dominance in a meeting with three kings in 1031: Malcolm 
(Mael Coluim), Mzelbeepe (Macbeth) and Iehmare (Echmarcach). This group had a 
mutual interest in countering the Orkney earl borfinnr, who was threatening Knutr’s 
interests in Norway as well as the western seaways.!% 

Turning to events on the eastern side of Britain, here Knutr’s conquest of England 
also influenced the course of Gaelic—-Northumbrian relations. Knutr took time to 
extract a submission from Uhtred of Bamburgh, but the two had a fractious relation- 
ship.'®’ A major battle soon took place at Carham on the River Tweed, in which the 
Northumbrians were defeated by the Scottish king Mael Coluim II and his Cumbrian 
ally, Owain Foel. Several aspects of the battle are debatable, including the date and 
the leadership of the Northumbrian forces. I am persuaded by Historia regum, which 
places the battle in 1018 and identifies Uhtred as the Northumbrian leader.'® The 
most likely scenario is that Uhtred’s dispute with Knutr rendered him vulnerable to 


' Dolley, Some Irish Dimensions; Bornholdt-Collins, ‘Coinage’. Murchadh mac Diarmata sought 
tribute from a mac Ragnaill on Man in 1061: AT 1061.3 (ed. and transl. Stokes, I, 294); AFM 
s.a. 1060 (ed. and transl. O’ Donovan, II, 878-90). 

‘5 Expulsion of Sigtryggr: AT 1036.8 (ed. and transl. Stokes, II, 268); Diarmait’s family and Dublin: 
AU 1052.8 (ed. and transl. Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, 488-9); AT 1052.2 (ed. and transl. 
Stokes, I, 284); AFM 1052. 8 (ed. and transl. O’Donovan, II, 860-1); cf. Duffy, ‘Irishmen’, 
95-7. 

‘6 Marianus Scottus, Chronicon s.a. 1065 (ed. Waitz, 559) mentions the death of Echmarcach rex 
Innarenn on pilgrimage to Rome with Donnchad, son of Brian Borama. Marianus was writing on 
the Continent but had knowledge of Insular politics thanks to his training at Movilla (Co. Down). 
Cf. AI 1064.5 for Donnchad’s pilgrimage (ed. and transl. Mac Airt, 222-3); Duffy, ‘Irishmen’, 
97-9. 

'07 ASC E 1031 (ed. Irvine, 76); cf. ASC D (ed. Cubbin, 65). The skald Sigvatr bordarson also 
mentioned the meeting: Lausavisur no. 12 (ed. Fulk, 714); Hudson, ‘Cnut’, 60—1. For the threat 
of borfinnr, see Bolton, Cnut’s Empire, 140-6; Crawford, The Northern Earldoms, 131-4. 

168 ASC C (ed. O’ Keeffe, 100-3); ASC D (ed. Cubbin, 60-1); ASC E (ed. Irvine, 72-3). This section 
of the chronicle was written up in the 1020s. Uhtred witnessed no charters after 1015 (Sawyer, 
Anglo-Saxon Charters, no. 934); cf. ‘Prosopography of Anglo-Saxon England’ (‘Uhtred 10’). 

‘© T explain my reasons in detail in ‘Carham: the western perspective’, 79-84. See HR (ed. Arnold, 
IL, 155-6). This element of the text is drawn from the northern chronicling tradition represented 
by The Chronicle of Melrose 1018 (ed. Anderson and Anderson, 21). For the dating difficulties, 
see Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England, 418; Duncan, ‘The battle of Carham’. The 1018 date is 
supported by a comet mentioned in Symeon of Durham, Libellus de exordio ILS (ed. and transl. 
Rollason, 154-7); AU 1018.7 (ed. and transl. Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, 454-5); cf. Woolf, 
From Pictland to Alba, 236. 
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attack from the north, leading to defeat at Carham and death shortly afterwards.'” 
Historians have long debated the consequences of the battle for Anglo-Scottish rela- 
tions, and in particular the fate of Lothian. Texts of the Anglo-Norman era offer two 
possible versions of events: either that King Edgar (ob. 975) gave Lothian to Cinaed 
mac Mail Choluim in return for his submission, or that Uhtred’s successor Eadulf 
Cudel was forced to cede Lothian.'”! In my view, the battle opened the way for 
permanent dominance of Lothian by the kings of Alba (who by now might be termed 
the kings of Scots); the Firth of Forth is likely to have been a significant dividing line 
prior to that point.'”” Gaelic cultural influence would have increased in Lothian once 
Mael Coluim II had a firm grip on the region and made grants to Gaelic-speaking 
noblemen. Some Lothian nobles continued to bear Gaelic personal names down to 
the early twelfth century, such as the unusually named Malbead (Mael Bethad) de 
Liberton, who flourished during the reign of David I (ob. 1153).'” 

By the mid-eleventh century, political alignments were stabilising in the east. 
Everything was still to play for in the Irish Sea, and various Gaelic-Scandinavian 
groups circled the western parts of the former Northumbrian kingdom. It is often 
assumed that north-west England was incorporated into the English Kingdom after 
954; the Furness hoard, however, points to close links with the Isle of Man and the 
dynasty of [varr. I have argued elsewhere that the peninsulas and river-valleys of 
the western coast were ruled by chieftains who might be incorporated into larger 
polities when the opportunity arose.'“ The earliest indication of English control in 
what is now North Lancashire and South Cumbria is a geld list incorporated into 
the Yorkshire Domesday, which names Earl Tostig as lord of a number of manors 
north of the River Ribble. The list must have been compiled before Tostig was 
expelled in 1065, and it certainly does not date from the year of the Domesday 
survey, 1086.'” It may be that this area lacked the administrative structures to 
conduct a proper survey, which indicates that it had been incorporated into England 
relatively recently. Prior to this, the coastal localities were wide open to the Gaelic— 
Scandinavian world, which explains the presence of numerous Gaelic and Norse 
personal names in the geld list.'”° 

A new group appeared in the Solway Firth in the mid-eleventh century: the 
Gall-Goidil ‘foreigner Gaelic-speakers’. I am persuaded by Thomas Clancy’s view 
that they originated in the Firth of Clyde in the tenth century, notwithstanding their 


' Uhtred’s death appears in the 1016 entry in ASC C (ed. O’Keeffe, 101); ASC D (ed. Cubbin, 
61); ASC E (ed. Irvine, 74), but this is a retrospective strand in the chronicle, combining several 
events: McGuigan, ‘The battle of Carham’, 9-11. 

' De primo Saxonum adventu (ed. Arnold, Symeonis monachi opera omnia, II, 382); De obses- 
sione Dunelmi (ed. Arnold, I, 218; transl. Morris, Marriage and Murder, 3). The tenth-century 
cession is accepted by Whitelock, ‘The dealings’, 85; Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England, 370, but 
treated critically by Anderson, ‘Lothian’, 100-3. The twelfth-century context of these reports is 
explored by McGuigan, ‘Neither Scotland nor England’, 144-53. 

'2 Woolf, From Pictland to Alba, 234-6, points out that Northumbrian diocesan organisation 
encompassed the area up to the Forth. See HSC 4 (ed. and transl. South, 46-7). 

"3 The Charters of David I no. 71 (ed. and transl. Barrow, 87); Beam et al., ‘People of Medieval 
Scotland’, s.n. Mael Bethad. 

4 Edmonds, ‘The expansion’, 65-6. 

" DB Yorks 1L1, 3, 6; fol. 301v; Lewis, ‘An introduction’, 1—2, 8, 31-5. For Tostig’s controversial 
earldom, see Kapelle, The Norman Conquest, 86-119. 

6 Edmonds, ‘History and names’, 11-12; see below, 183. 
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designation by the same name as an earlier group of Gall-Goidil in Ireland.'”” I am 
less convinced by the view that they originated throughout Dal Riata as a result 
of mixing between Gaelic speakers and Scandinavian settlers, a notion that rests 
partly on the uncertain equation of the historical Gall-Goidel Caittil Find with the 
saga character Ketill flatnefr.'”> The Gall-Goidil were Gaelic speakers who seemed 
in some way Scandinavian, and this cultural makeup marked them out from other 
peoples nearby.'” They subsumed earlier enclaves of Scandinavian settlers in the 
coastal areas of south-west Scotland, including the Machars, the Dee estuary and 
the area near Tinwald (Pingvollr, assembly place).'*° By the eleventh century, Gall- 
Goidil were expanding into the territory that would eventually bear their name, that 
is, Galloway. They were also developing a political identity: the Armagh-based 
‘Annals of Ulster’ mention Suibne mac Cindaeda ri Gall-Gaidhel in 1034.'*! Thus 
south-west Scotland was a dynamic cultural zone in which two Gaelic-speaking 
spheres, Dublin/Man and the Gall-Goidil, encountered Northumbrian society. 

The demise of the Cumbrian kingdom, a virtually unrecorded process, offered 
further opportunities for movement around the Solway. This is indicated by the 
unusual document known as Gospatric’s writ, a thirteenth-century version of a text 
in Old English. Gospatric opens the text by greeting his retainers and kindred on 
eallun bam landann peo weoron Combres ‘in all the lands that were Cumbrian’. He 
grants privileges to a certain Thorfynn in Allerdale (Cumberland, now Cumbria) 
and mentions the peace that he and Earl Siward had granted.'* Gospatric may be 
identified with either Gospatric son of Uhtred of the house of Bamburgh (ob. 1064) 
or his relative Earl Gospatric (ob. ca 1073).'* The text reveals the extraordinary 
cultural melting pot of the west coast, including English, Brittonic, Norse and Gaelic 
personal names, as well as two ‘inversion compound’ place-names, whose word 
order indicates Gaelic influence.'** It seems that the Cumbrian kingdom was caught 
between the expansion of the Gall-Goidil, the Dubliners and Earl Siward; indeed, 
the ‘Annals of Tigernach’ record a ravaging of Britons by English and Dubliners 
in 1030.'*° By 1054 Cumbria was no longer an autonomous unit, and Mael Coluim, 
regis Cumbrorum filius ‘son of the king of the Cumbrians’ was set up as a puppet- 
king following Earl Siward’s defeat of the powerful Scottish overlord Mac Bethad.'** 


'7 The crucial piece of evidence is a tenth-century reference to St Blaan’s feast day, which locates 
Kingarth (Bute) in Gall-Goidil territory: MT 10 August (ed. Best and Lawlor, 62); Clancy, ‘The 
Gall-Ghaidheil’, 29-30. 

8 Jennings and Kruse, ‘From Dal Riata to Gall-Ghaidheil’(note, though, 133 for Bute). 

' Downham, ‘The break-up’, 197-205. Downham places their southward expansion earlier than 

Clancy. 

Fellows-Jensen, ‘Scandinavians’, 80-7. 

'8! AU 1034.10 (ed. and transl. Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, 472-3); AT 1034 (ed. and transl. Stokes, 
II, 266). 

'82 Gospatric’s Writ (ed. and transl. Woodman, Charters of Northern Houses, 370-1). 

'83 For the son of Uhtred, see for example Kapelle, The Norman Conquest, 44, 249-50; for the earl, 
see Phythian-Adams, Land of the Cumbrians, 175.1 surveyed the debate more fully in ‘Personal 
names’, 54-5. 

184 See below, 169-71. 

'85 AT [1030] (ed. Stokes, II, 262); Broun, ‘The Welsh identity’, 136-7. 

'86 John of Worcester, Chronicon (ed. Darlington and McGurk, I, 574-5); William of Malmesbury, 
Gesta regum (ed. and trans. Mynors et al., 1, 348-9). A. A. M. Duncan has shown that Mael 
Coluim was a Cumbrian, and not the future Scottish king Mael Coluim III: The Kingship, 37-41. 
On Mac Bethad’s core power-base of Moray, see Woolf, From Pictland to Alba, 240-2, 252-63; 
Ross, The Kings, 64-127. 
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There was not yet, however, any certainty about the future of ‘Middle Britain’, and 
this provided opportunities for the Dubliners, the Scots and Gall-Goidil. 

Taking an overview of the entire era, internal troubles wrought several shifts in 
Gaelic—Northumbrian political relations. In the eighth century, dynastic strife and 
the increasing power of the nobility prevented Northumbrian kings from taking 
a leading role on the Insular stage. The one exception, Eadberht, encountered a 
different set of alignments from the Golden Age: by now a Pictish, rather than Dal 
Riatan, king was the key player in northern Britain. In 867, the Scandinavian Great 
Army exploited Northumbria’s internal tensions and catalysed its de facto fragmen- 
tation as well as laying the foundations of the York—Dublin axis. While York and 
its hinterland ultimately became part of the English realm, the northern and western 
edges of the former kingdom were open to intense competition from across the Irish 
Sea and the Firth of Forth. The nadir of Northumbrian fortunes was the high point 
of Gaelic influence. 
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PATHWAYS THROUGH THE PAST: 
ROUTES BETWEEN THE GAELIC WORLD 
AND THE NORTHUMBRIAN KINGDOM 


There is a modern vogue for treading in the tracks of ancient travellers and recreating 
the voyages of early seafarers.’ Cultural interaction takes place against an enduring 
geographical background: the strength of the tides, climatic shifts, and the paths of 
least resistance. So far I have elucidated the reasons why royalty, warbands, exiles 
and settlers moved between Gaeldom and the Northumbrian kingdom; these trav- 
ellers would have encountered the intractable bogs of the Pennines and the unpre- 
dictable state of the Irish Sea. To support my case that there were varied channels 
of Gaelic influence on the Northumbrian kingdom, I need to show that travel was 
feasible in the early medieval period. 

Early medieval route-ways can be faintly perceived through the fog of the frag- 
mentary evidence. Chroniclers rarely commented on the practicalities of transport, 
and few administrative documents are available until the late-medieval period. Small 
finds and place-names help to pinpoint hubs in the transport network, while pollen 
diagrams from certain sites offer some insight into the effects of landscape and 
climate change. My strategy is to investigate Roman and late-medieval infrastruc- 
ture, and to compare this information with a range of early medieval material. I then 
investigate each major route-way in turn, showing that a variety of links between the 
Northumbrian and the Gaelic world were usable, and used. In the future, it would be 
worthwhile to consider the choices made between these various route-ways by using 
GIS (Geographical Information Systems) mapping to understand visibility, the effort 
involved in traversing the landscape, and proximity to transport nodes.’ 

The longue durée perspective is well established in studies of pre-modern 
communication. Fernand Braudel’s seminal work on the Mediterranean revealed how 
landscape and seascape gave rise to ingrained patterns of behaviour and modes of 
thinking.* Peregrine Horden and Nicholas Purcell have explored the Mediterranean 
over an extended period, and proposed two interpretations of communication: the 
‘interactionist’ model, in which the sea provides a means of linking disparate peoples, 
and the ‘ecologising’ model, which emphasises their common environmental 


' Macfarlane, The Old Ways. For voyages in reconstructed Viking ships, see Vikingeskibsmuseet 


(Roskilde), ‘Viking ships sail again’; Draken Harald Harfagre, ‘Expedition America’. 

Havhingsten fra Glendalough (the Sea Stallion of Glendalough) sailed from Denmark to Ireland 

in 2007 and back again in 2008; see Bill, Welcome on Board! 

For pioneering work relating to the early medieval period, see Murrieta-Flores and Williams, 

“Placing the Pillar of Eliseg’, 77-90; Brookes and Huynh, ‘Transport networks’, 483-8. 

3 Braudel, The Mediterranean and the Mediterranean World, transl. Reynolds, I, 103-67; idem, 
The Mediterranean in the Ancient World, transl. Reynolds, xvi, 301. 
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circumstances.* The Irish Sea has long been compared with the Mediterranean in 
terms of cultural contact, and the concept of the ‘Irish Sea province’ has appeared in 
scholarship ranging from the Neolithic to the medieval period.* Two other maritime 
zones with evidence of long-term cultural contact, tempered by regional and chrono- 
logical diversity, are the Atlantic seaboard and the North Sea zone.° While maritime 
links could be durable, more immediate political and economic concerns deter- 
mined the attractiveness of an individual route-way at any given time. Indeed, Seren 
Sindbeek’s analysis of Viking-Age trade networks has revealed how long-distance 
systems of exchange could become fragile and prone to collapse when one major 
hub failed.’ If communication routes fluctuated in importance, this supports my over- 
arching argument that Gaelic influence reached the Northumbrian kingdom from 
several different directions. 


Evidence for pre-modern transport 


Two of the fastest modern routes between northern England and southern Scotland 
are the M6 motorway and the West Coast mainline. They run side by side through the 
Lune Gorge (Cumbria, formerly Westmorland), where a spectacularly narrow river 
valley winds around the base of the Howgill Fells. Here modern travellers follow 
a Roman road that was constructed along a similar line; ancient engineers made 
skilful use of valleys and passes in this upland terrain. Roman roads also marked out 
convenient approaches to coastal areas and ports through the wetlands. If the courses 
of Roman roads still bear traffic today, it is likely that they did so during the early 
medieval period. 

There were three types of Roman road: major routes built by the state for military 
purposes; those constructed by regional government bodies such as civitates; and 
lesser roads for industry and smaller settlements.’ The survival of roads in the first 
two categories would have enabled travellers to pass through the Northumbrian 
kingdom. Yet there remains some uncertainty about the extent of the network even 
in its heyday. Scholars assess the likelihood of a Roman date for a road by exam- 
ining its build and alignment, and investigating the relationship to forts. In recent 
years, LiDaR (Light Detection and Ranging) sensing has significantly amended the 
map of Roman roads, especially in north-west England.? One example of a road of 
uncertain date survives on the steep incline of Blackstone Edge, a trans-Pennine pass 
near Manchester. This substantial paved surface has been characterised as a Roman 
road, a packhorse way or an eighteenth-century turnpike. The groove in the middle 
is unique; it may have been a drainage channel or an indentation for cables to winch 


4 Horden and Purcell, The Corrupting Sea, 12-13. 

> Pocock, ‘The limits’, 316; Moore (ed.), The Irish Sea, esp. Bowen, ‘Britain’, 13-28; Cummings 
(ed.), A View, 4. Halford Mackinder’s concept of a ‘British Mediterranean’ (1902) is an early 
example, but was inseparable from his political views: Mackinder, Britain, 20; Sloan, The 
Geopolitics, 23, 35-6. 

6 Cunliffe, Facing the Ocean, 542, 554-7; Loveluck and Tys, ‘Coastal societies’; Loveluck, 
Northwest Europe, 125, 196, 204. 

7 Sindbeek, ‘The small world’, 62, 65, 71. 

* Jones and Mattingly, An Atlas, 165. 

Ratledge, ‘Roman roads’. 
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waggons up the steep incline.'!° A recent survey indicates that medieval features 
overlie the road cuttings, and so the paved surface cannot have been constructed as 
late as the eighteenth century. Moreover, at more than 4.9m/16ft from kerb to kerb 
the road does not resemble the narrower packhorse ways. The scale of the cuttings 
points to the resources and engineering skill usually associated with Roman roads.'! 

Similar uncertainties surround the ports used in the first millennium. At the 
Roman legionary fortress of Chester, a jetty was constructed to enable ships to dock 
in all tidal conditions. Grain and other supplies were shipped to Chester from the 
south, and they were then transported to the ports further north.'? If similar Roman 
installations existed on Northumbria’s west coast, they would have been decaying 
by the early medieval period. Nevertheless, the western coast had harbours with 
natural sheltered anchorages, which shallow-draught boats could have used without 
docking facilities.'* Raymond Selkirk has argued that Roman engineers constructed 
a network of dams and pound-locks to facilitate navigation further upriver, enabling 
barges to access a fort as far inland as Brough via the River Eden." Selkirk drew his 
evidence for these artificial improvements from aerial and ground surveys, which 
have not been substantiated by modern excavations.'° In contrast, James Anderson’s 
study of north-eastern England indicates that Roman supplies were brought up natu- 
rally navigable sections of rivers and then transferred to road-based transport. This 
system could have persisted in post-Roman times, with boats arriving into the estu- 
aries around the Irish Sea and the Firth of Forth, and their passengers or cargo trav- 
elling overland to the Northumbrian heartlands.'° 

By comparing Roman infrastructure with the fragmentary early medieval 
evidence, it may be possible to pinpoint some of the routes that sustained traffic 
between Gaeldom and Northumbria. Reconstructions of Anglo-Saxon route-ways 
have tended to focus on the south and Midlands of England, where the boundary 
clauses in charters sometimes refer to trackways.'’ The law codes of late-sev- 
enth-century kings of Kent and Wessex reveal that roads were under the king’s 
peace, and travellers were not supposed to stray from them lest they be considered 
thieves.'* As to maintenance, the so-called trinoda necessitas (triple obligation) 
on Anglo-Saxon landowners included maintenance of bridges as well as repair of 
fortresses and military service.'!? There is no comparable Northumbrian legal or 
charter material, although Bede’s Historia ecclesiastica and saints’ Lives provide 
some oblique references to the logistics of travel.*” According to Bede, King Edwin 
was so concerned with the good of the people that he had drinking bowls set up iuxta 


Margary, Roman Roads, 404 (no. 720a). For the lack of regard for wheeled traffic in some 
Roman infrastructure, see Poulter, The Planning, 14-15. 

Pollington, ‘A new survey’; contra Poulter, The Planning, 65-6. 

2 Mason, Roman Britain, 118-19, 124-6, 174. 

Cleere, ‘Roman harbours’, 36-7. For some possible harbour structures at Maryport and 
Lancaster, see Jarrett, Maryport, 6-8; Wood, ‘Roman Lancaster’, 40. 

4 Selkirk, The Piercebridge Formula, 101. 

Lewis, ‘Roman navigation’, 119. 

Anderson, Roman Military Supply, 68-9. 

See for example Hooke, ‘The reconstruction’; Pelteret, ‘The roads’; Williamson, Environment, 
89-94; Reynolds and Langlands, ‘Travel as communication’, 412. 

‘8 Wihtred 28; Ine 20 (ed. and transl. Attenborough, 30-1, 42-3); Cooper, ‘The rise and fall’, 46-9. 
Stevenson, ‘Trinoda Necessitas’, 689; Brooks, ‘The development’, 69-72. 

20 Rosenthal, ‘Bede’s Ecclesiastical History’, 1-4, 13-14; Edmonds, ‘The practicalities’, 130. The 
locations of early medieval battles correspond closely to the Roman road system. See the map in 
Higham, The Kingdom, 122. 
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publicos transitus viarum ‘near the public passages of roads’. He quotes a prover- 
bial saying that a woman with a new-born child could walk from sea to sea without 
harm.”! The earliest extant, relatively realistic depiction of the Insular world is the 
eleventh-century Cotton Mappa Mundi, which was probably compiled at Canterbury 
on a Roman model. It depicts the coast more fully than inland areas, and strikingly 
reveals the continued significance of Hadrian’s Wall and the Solway Firth.” Place- 
names supplement the meagre textual haul: Stratton and Stretton, for example, desig- 
nate settlements that supplied services to travellers (OE strét-tin), and are often 
located by Roman roads.*? 

Archaeological material further augments the picture drawn from textual and 
onomastic evidence; indeed, scholars have long thought that distributions of small 
finds may reveal early route-ways. When discussing prehistoric tracks, Cyril Fox 
commented: ‘there was no continuous string of finds ... finds will turn up only at or 
near obstacles’.** He went on to describe the obstacles as ‘rivers, streams or marshes 

. where in the Bronze Age or today (there would be) hamlets or villages’. This 
raises the question of whether such clusters of artefacts simply represent settlements, 
rather than transport hubs. Yet the settlements might have come into being at junc- 
tions between road and river precisely because transport benefited the inhabitants.” 
Modern transport theory highlights linkages and nodes as the key features of infra- 
structure, and this concept is increasingly being applied to medieval road networks.”° 
Nodal points such as crossroads had a broader social significance in early medieval 
times: they were locations where worship might take place, crosses constructed, and 
outcasts buried.?” 

Suspected early medieval route-ways can also be compared with later medieval 
infrastructure. From the thirteenth century onwards, roads and waterways are 
mentioned in a much richer range of texts, including purveyance accounts, maps and 
the reconstructed itineraries of kings and bishops. These sources reveal an increas- 
ingly elaborate network of local and inter-regional routes between the eastern and 
western coasts of Britain. The legal context of road use also becomes clearer, notably 
the principle that roads were rights of way rather than physical entities. Some roads 
‘made and maintained themselves’, such as the unmetalled tracks running in parallel 
with older, declining roads.” New highways emerged to connect recently founded 
towns, mints and monasteries. Others, however, followed time-honoured prehistoric 
and Roman routes, arteries of communication that had survived through the early 
medieval period.” 

The evolution of the landscape needs to be considered in any discussion of the 
ease (or otherwise) of journeys between Northumbria and the Gaelic world.*” The 


*! HE Il, 16, 3 (ed. Lapidge, I, 378-9; ed. and transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 192-3). 

22 London, British Library, Cotton MS Tiberius B.V., fol. 56v; for Hadrian’s Wall, see Shannon, 
Murus Ille Famosus, 31—2; for the coastal perspective, see Reynolds and Langlands, ‘Travel as 
communication’, 413. 

3 Gelling and Cole, The Landscape, 65, 93-4. 

4 Fox, The Personality, 67. 

Leighton, Transport, 154; Reynolds, ‘The archaeology’, 343. 

Hendrickson, ‘A transport geographic perspective’, 445. 

27 Reynolds and Langlands, ‘Travel as communication’, 419-20. 

°8 Flower, Public Works, Il, xvi (quotation); Hindle, ‘Roads and tracks’, 193-4; idem, ‘Sources’, 
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Coles, ‘Prehistoric roads’, 10. 
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Northumbrian kingdom encompassed a vast swathe of territory in which the land 
was exploited in varied ways. Oliver Rackham’s classic study of the countryside 
placed much of the area north of the Mersey—Humber line in the ‘highland’ zone, 
which was characterised by dispersed settlement. The eastern lowlands of Yorkshire 
lay in the ‘planned’ zone, in which nucleated villages and open fields evolved, and 
the western coastal plain belonged to the ‘ancient’ zone where Romano-British field 
systems persisted.*' At a more fine-grained level, the ‘Fields of Britannia’ project has 
used geology, settlement and woodland densities to identify nine regions to the south 
of Hadrian’s Wall, of which parts of the northern uplands, western lowlands, north- 
east lowlands and central zone lay in the Northumbrian kingdom.** The Pennine 
range, often described as ‘a backbone’, is the key boundary between these different 
regions. The eastern areas faced the North Sea, and their settlements featured long- 
lasting, substantial timber structures. Such buildings were originally constructed as 
far north as Yeavering in the Tweed Valley, but there was a retraction of this building 
culture, leaving the north of the Northumbrian kingdom as part of a ‘middle zone’ in 
terms of its built environment. The western areas featured dispersed settlements and 
slighter, sometimes circular, buildings that had much in common with counterparts 
in the Gaelic and Brittonic worlds.** 

The peaty flanks of the Pennine moors and the western coastal mosses provide 
a valuable resource for reconstructing changes in the environment. Cuttings taken 
from waterlogged soil contain preserved pollen grains, which can be analysed and 
sometimes radiocarbon dated. A number of palynological analyses have been carried 
out on sites that became part of the Northumbrian kingdom, especially near the two 
Roman walls.** These studies show that numerous phases of clearance and regener- 
ation had occurred before the early medieval period. In southern Scotland some of 
the deforestation occurred during the late Iron Age, and sites along the line of the 
Antonine Wall generally remained clear, or were cleared for the first time, during 
the Roman period.** Some localities along Hadrian’s Wall remained wooded until 
midway through the Iron Age, and others were cleared early in the Roman era.*° 
These sites generally experienced woodland regeneration in the post-Roman period, 
but the date of this shift is controversial. Petra Dark has pointed to regrowth of trees 
shortly after Roman withdrawal, whereas Rob Collins has highlighted some stability 
in pollen cores during the period from the fourth to the sixth century.*” Localities 
in the modern counties of Lancashire and Cumbria show a trend towards clearance 
for pastoral agriculture before and during the Roman periods, with some woodland 
regeneration in the post-Roman period. However, there is considerable variation 


3! Rackham, The History, 1-4. Compare the west/east distinction between the ‘north and west 


province’ and the ‘central province’ in Roberts and Wrathmell, An Atlas, figs 9, 10. Their third 
zone, the south-eastern province, lay outside Northumbria. For some early nucleated settlements, 
see Loveluck, Northwest Europe, 84-5. 

* Rippon et al., The Fields of Britannia, 44-56. 

3 Blair, Building Anglo-Saxon England, 25-31. 
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within the region: a number of pollen diagrams from Lancashire and the Lake 
District show no increase in trees until the seventh/eighth centuries.** In general, 
there was more woodland in the western and northern parts of the Northumbrian 
kingdom than in the east and the Midlands of England, but woodland regeneration 
was patchy and varied. 

A phase (or several phases) of climate change from the tenth to the twelfth 
century is known as the ‘Medieval Warm Period’. The gradual warming of the 
climate facilitated the colonisation of previously marginal lands across the North 
Atlantic, which has a bearing on Gaelic—Scandinavian settlement on the edges of the 
Northumbrian kingdom.* Indeed, in Cumbria there has been a tendency to equate the 
increased exploitation of the uplands with Viking activity;*° a reappraisal of the fall 
of Quercus (oak) values suggests, however, that upland clearances happened grad- 
ually and variably. The detailed pollen diagram from Fairsnape Fell (Lancashire) 
demonstrates a gradual fall in arboreal pollen suggestive of expansion or intensi- 
fication of livestock breeding and increased usage of seasonal pasture over several 
centuries.*' This picture is consistent with the documentary evidence available from 
the twelfth century onwards, which reveals a piecemeal process of assarting on the 
edges of fells. Indeed, Norse Pveit ‘clearing’? names continued to be coined long 
after the Viking Age in Cumbria.” In southern Scotland there is less of a tendency 
to implicate the Vikings in environmental change; nevertheless, the exploitation of 
upland areas increased from ca 1000 AD, and new landholders, such as reformed 
monasteries, played a role.* 

Climatic improvements and landscape improvements promoted population 
growth in areas that had previously been sparsely inhabited. This in turn had 
knock-on effects for the use of route-ways, especially the complex network of tracks 
associated with transhumance, droving and peat cutting.** The Domesday survey 
has been used to estimate England’s population in 1086, although its accuracy 
is a subject of debate. The latest estimate is 2.5 million, based on the argument 
that Domesday under-recorded the population relative to twelfth-century estate 
surveys.* The density varied regionally: by late-medieval times, the population 


38 Examples include Valley Bog in the North Pennines and Knowsley Park in the Lancashire 
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exceeded twenty people per square mile (twelve per square kilometre) in much of 
south-eastern and midland England, but the East Riding of Yorkshire is the only 
northern region in this category.*° Current (tentative) estimates for Lancashire’s 
Domesday-era population are a mere 2,000-4,000.*” Yet even if the edges of the 
Northumbrian kingdom were sparsely settled, it does not follow that travellers 
avoided these areas. The strategically important river-valleys and passes were vital 
arteries for kings, warbands and churchmen. 

This broad overview of environmental developments indicates that long-standing 
roadways could have remained in use, and in demand. Travel times between the 
Northumbrian heartlands and the Gaelic world will have varied considerably 
depending on the type of traffic. The regular day’s march, or iustum iter of the 
Roman legionaries was up to twenty Roman miles, equivalent to 18.4 miles/29.6km 
in the modern day. In northern Britain, the spacing of forts along Hadrian’s Wall 
and the Antonine Wall was fairly regular at seven to eight Roman miles, which 
roughly equates to half a day’s march between each fort. This is comparable with 
the fifteen-mile (24-km) range per day of Edward I’s army when moving through the 
same territory.“* An army might cover the distance from York to the Irish Sea via the 
Ribble Valley in five-and-a-half days, and a rider on horseback (travelling up to 35 
miles/56km per day) reduced the trans-Pennine crossing to an excursion of just over 
two days.” These rates of travel assume good conditions, of course, and the deterio- 
ration of Roman roads would have impeded some traffic. 

The waterways of the Northumbrian kingdom were also at the mercy of envi- 
ronmental change. Navigation on the Irish Sea depends on tidal fluctuations, the 
prevailing westerly or south-westerly winds and the availability of harbours. The tides 
push traffic from north-eastern Ireland into the Solway and around the Point of Ayre 
on the northern tip of Isle of Man. In the other direction, tides flow from Cumbria to 
the Solway, or from the Dee/Mersey area to south of Man.°° True to form, the Solway 
and the Isle of Man loomed large in links between the Northumbrian kingdom and 
Ireland. Parts of Northumbria’s western seaboard are dangerous for unwary naviga- 
tors: the tidal range along the Lancashire coast is 4-6m/13—20ft greater than that of 
south-eastern Ireland, and rocks and sandbanks quickly become submerged.*' Some 
rivers on Britain’s western coast experience tidal bores, as well as floods that run off 
the watersheds during bad weather.*? 

The navigational challenges help to explain why no evidence of the early medieval 
Mediterranean and Continental trade has (so far) emerged on the eastern side of the 
Irish Sea north of Meols on the Wirral. Detailed information about sailing routes 
becomes available in the late-medieval period, in the form of the Mediterranean 
portolan charts (depicting sea marks and havens) and the northern ‘rutters’ (sailing 
instructions). Taken together, these texts reveal that the main north/south shipping 
lanes ran to the west of the Isle of Man. The earliest extant English rutter, which 
dates from the mid-fifteenth century, directs sailors around the west side of the Irish 
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Sea, using Copeland Island (Co. Down), and the Isle of Man as markers. It also gives 
directions from Wicklow to St David’s Head and thence to Rhuddlan, but nothing for 
the eastern side of the Irish Sea north of Chester.** On the other hand, the innovative 
tide diagram of the Breton cartographer Guillaume Brouscon (1548) depicted Lerpoll 
(Liverpool), Quintall (Kendal), Pilfout (Piel of Fouldray, Barrow-in-Furness) and 
Damfurs (Dumfries), highlighting the significance of the Mersey, Morecambe Bay 
and the Solway.°° If there was an incentive to sail from or to the eastern side of 
the Irish Sea region, early navigators could overcome the challenges. The prolific 
Neolithic axe factories of the Langdale Pikes exported their wares from Walney 
Island (Cumbria, formerly Lancashire) and Luce Sands (Dumfries and Galloway, 
formerly Wigtownshire).*° 

As to the environment of inland waterways, changes in sea-level enabled boats to 
move further up some estuaries and rivers in the first millennium than before or after. 
High-tide levels were rising throughout the Roman period, and there was a marine 
transgression in Lancashire around the sixth century.*’ Coastal change was, however, 
a localised phenomenon involving movements of channels in estuaries and inun- 
dations of sand.** Wigtown’s medieval port was situated at the mouth of the River 
Bladenoch, and it has since disappeared because the river’s course has shifted.* The 
early medieval coastline is hard to reconstruct following centuries of reclamation 
of moss and marshland, although the detailed archaeological work of the North- 
West Wetlands Survey has shed light on the extensive mosses of Lancashire.®’ One 
significant feature was the large brackish lake of Martin Mere (now mostly drained), 
which offered one way to transport heavy goods in the late-medieval era.*' In their 
maximalist survey of late-medieval English waterways, Edwards and Hindle labelled 
only the Mersey, Lune, Derwent and Eden as ‘major rivers’ (navigable more than 
ten miles/16km upriver) in the north-west. However, early medieval water travel- 
lers were less frequently impeded than their late-medieval counterparts, who had to 
contend with the wide-scale construction of mills and weirs. On balance, then, the 
watery landscape of western Northumbria was amenable to transport by boat. 

The attractiveness of water transport also depended on ship technology. The 
boats used in the Irish Sea region included small flat-bottomed craft suitable for 
negotiating marshlands and rivers beyond the tidal limit. Fifteen examples have been 
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recovered from around Martin Mere, including a logboat dated to 535 AD.® Larger, 
sea-going vessels were already in use in prehistoric times, as shown by the impres- 
sive, golden model of a boat with benches, oars and a mast in the Broighter Hoard, 
found near the coast of north-eastern Ireland.“ Miniugud Senchasa Fer nAlban 
reveals that the secht-sess ‘seven-bencher’ was the typical ship of the Dal Riatans; it 
was crewed by twenty-eight men, and twenty houses would supply two of these ships 
for expeditions.® During the Viking Age, developments in ship technology further 
eased sea-going voyages and riverine navigation. The narrow thirty-oared warship 
found in a grave at Ladby (ca 900) was fast and highly manoeuvrable, and had a 
shallow draught of 1.05m/3.4ft, making estuarine raiding feasible.*° The Dublin-built 
sixty-oared ship Skuldelev 2 was longer (29.3m/96ft as opposed to 21.5m/70.5ft), 
wider and more seaworthy on Atlantic voyages. It was built in 1042 and sunk in 
a blockade in Roskilde in the 1070s.’ In addition smaller craft sailed around the 
islands and coast, such as the 5m/16.4ft-long ship recently found in a boat burial at 
Ardnamurchan.® A notional day’s sailing might cover 72 nautical miles (133km) 
with favourable tides, and journeys across the Irish Sea to western Northumbria 
could be broken into two daylong stints by stopping on the Isle of Man.” 

Thus water transport was a practical way to access the Northumbrian kingdom 
from the Gaelic-speaking lands, but how often were such voyages made? If the edges 
of the Northumbrian kingdom were relatively sparsely populated, merchants may 
not have found ready markets there. On the other hand, the Pennine uplands were 
yielding metal ores for which markets existed as far afield as Norway, and these 
must have been exported by sea.” Other goods could have passed through, including 
Whitby jet: this was a sought-after commodity in York and the Irish Sea region, 
even though jet-like substitutes (oil shale and lignite) could be found elsewhere in 
northern Britain and Ireland.”! Those who owned ships may have supplemented their 
activities by fishing as well as raiding, and by the end of the first millennium there 
was an upturn in commercial fishing across the North Atlantic.” This may explain 
the appeal of an impressive monument at Gosforth (Cumbria, formerly Cumberland) 
that depicts the Norse god Thor on a fishing trip.” The region’s waterways were 
also populated by the sleek vessels that conveyed armies and rulers to and from the 
Hiberno-Scandinavian towns. 

Taken together, Roman and late-medieval infrastructure provide clues as to 
which route-ways were open to travellers through the Northumbrian kingdom. 
Environmental changes affected the use of these lines of communication, but if 
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anything, the circumstances seem to have become increasingly propitious to trans- 
port by the tenth and eleventh centuries. I will now investigate the main routes 
running to the western coast and the far north in more detail, moving from south to 
north in the Northumbria kingdom. 


Trans-Pennine passes and the Irish Sea 


The southern edge of the Northumbrian kingdom was skirted by route-ways that led 
from the eastern heartlands to the Gaelic-speaking lands across the Irish Sea. The 
legionary fortresses of York and Chester were nodal points in the infrastructure of 
Roman Britain, and their significance endured into the early medieval period. York 
lay on the north-east bank of the River Ouse, slightly upstream from the conflu- 
ence with the River Foss, which has some vestiges of Roman riverside structures. 
Goods were probably trans-shipped in the Humber Estuary and sent to York on 
lighters. Several roads facilitated travel inland from York; for current purposes, 
the most significant are the connection to the Great North Road (Dere Street) at 
Aldborough, and the link to the trans-Pennine routes near Tadcaster.” The more 
southerly of these trans-Pennine routes ran to Manchester via the Roman fort at Slack 
(Cambodunum), where distinct traces of agger (road embankment) can still be seen. 
Bede named Campodunum as one of Edwin’s villae regiae ‘royal vills’, which was 
burnt down and replaced by another site in regione Loidis ‘in the Leeds region’.”° 
Roman roads were attractive locations for royal vills, which underpinned the circuits 
of the Northumbrian kings.” 

Manchester was a major hub in the infrastructure of northern Britain, then as 
now. The fort of Mancunium has yielded hints of sub-Roman occupation in the 
form of four pits parallel to a late-Roman wall.” Manchester lay on Norbhymbrum 
‘amongst the Northumbrians’ in the early tenth century, but was precariously 
close to Mercian territory. Whether there was a linear boundary between the two 
kingdoms is a matter of debate; any such border would have evolved over the course 
of the seventh century.’? A Roman road ran from York to Manchester via Doncaster, 
the Roman fort of Brough in the Hope Valley, and Snake Pass in the Peak District.*’ 
This route retained its strategic significance in the early medieval period: in 829, the 
Northumbrian king Eanred submitted to Ecgberht of Wessex and Mercia at Dore, 
which lies between this Roman road and the River Sheaf.*' Dore is presented as 


Mason, Roman Britain, 126. 

® Margary, Roman Roads, 416-17 (28c), 427-8 (8a). 

” HE Xl, 14, 3 (ed. Lapidge, I, 372; ed. and transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 188-9). Cambodunum 
appears in the Antonine /ter II (ed. Parthey and Pinder, /tinerarium, 223); Rivet and Smith, The 
Place-Names, 302-4. The distances complicate the identification of Cambodunum with Slack; 
on the other hand, the fort was clearly located between Tadcaster and Manchester. I do not see 
a difficulty in identifying the Roman place-name with Bede’s rendering (contra Higham, The 
Kingdom, 85-6). 

7” Charles-Edwards, ‘Early medieval kingships’, 28-33. 

8 Bryant et al., Roman Manchester, 54-6. 

” ASC A [922 for 919] (ed. Bately, 69). Here I follow Higham ‘Northumbria’s southern frontier’ 
contra Blair, ‘The Northumbrians’. Cf. Clark, ‘The Northumbrian frontiers’, 41-63. 

8° Margary, Roman Roads, 361-3 (710b, 711); Blair, ‘The Northumbrians’, 117-20; Higham, 
‘Northumbria’s southern frontier’, 405. 

‘1 ASC A s.a. 827 (ed. Bately, 42); B (ed. Taylor, 30); C (ed. O’Keeffe, 52); D (ed. Cubbin, 20); E 
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the northern edge of Mercia in a poem that celebrated Edmund’s reconquest of the 
Five Boroughs in 942." In the west, the River Mersey has a telling name (Me@rse 
1002: (ge)meere + éa ‘boundary river’), and Manchester stands on one of its tribu- 
taries, the River Irwell.*’ The accumulated evidence suggests that the most south- 
erly routes between York and the west of the Northumbrian kingdom remained in 
use, and could have offered access to the Mercian port of Chester if the political 
circumstances were propitious. 

Chester was the pre-eminent port of the region, and its close relationship with 
Dublin and Waterford lasted until at least 980. Chester’s Irish-Sea connections are 
evident in finds of metalwork (including a Borre/Jellinge brooch that resembles a 
pair from High Street, Dublin) and the mixed Castle Esplanade hoard of ca 965, 
which resembles Irish and Manx hoards. Conversely, Chester-minted coins and 
Chester Ware have been found in quantity in Dublin. David Griffiths has suggested 
that the pottery contained salt produced in Cheshire, a commodity described as 
salann saxanach in one of the scenes of gluttony in the Middle Irish text Aislinge 
Meic Conglinne.™ Chester’s port remained significant until the Dee estuary began to 
silt up in the eleventh century. Shipping gradually transferred to the Mersey, where 
King John founded the borough of Liverpool in 1207.*° Thus while the Mersey was 
a significant boundary of the Northumbrian kingdom, it was not a major destination 
for ships arriving from Ireland. Indeed, control of the Mersey’s North-South cross- 
ings seems to have been as significant as movement along the river. The lowest ford 
offered access between Runcorn and Widnes, tides permitting, and it was watched 
over by the burh that Athelfled founded at Runcorn in 912.*° Roman vessels had 
moored further upstream at Wilderspool, Warrington, where there was an industrial 
site and depot, as well as a bridge for the north-south Roman road.*’ I suggest that 
boats navigated even further upstream in the early medieval period; shallow-draught 
Viking ships may have travelled as far as Thelwall, where the modern M6 crosses 
the Mersey and the Manchester Ship Canal. The Old English place-name Statham 
(dative plural of stco ‘at the landing places’) is located beneath the modern Thelwall 
Viaduct.’ The significance for shipping helps to explain Edward the Elder’s 
construction of a burh at Thelwall in 919, shortly after the brothers Rognvaldr and 
Sigtryggr gained control of York and Dublin.* In the late-medieval period the head 
of navigation lay even further upstream at Barton-upon-Irwell, one of the Mersey 
tributaries. Logboats found near Barton have yielded radiocarbon dates that cluster 
around the twelfth century, suggesting that small craft frequently passed on these 


® ASC A 942 (ed. Bately, 73). 

83 PNLa, 26. 

“4 Thacker, ‘Early medieval Chester’, 22; Griffiths, Vikings, 129, 130—5. For the hoard, see Webster 
et al., ‘A Saxon treasure hoard’; Graham-Campbell, The Cuerdale Hoard, 11-12. For the salt, 
see Aislinge Meic Conglinne (ed. and transl. Meyer, 60-1). 

8° Marker, ‘The Dee estuary’, 66. 

6 Higham, ‘The Cheshire burhs’, 199-200, 203-4; Cox and Crosby, ‘Bridging the Mersey’, 124. 
The new ‘Mersey Gateway’ bridge was opened over this crossing in October 2017. 

87 Margary, Roman Roads, 302-3, 359, 367 (70a, 70b); Mason, Roman Britain, 119; Cox and 
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stretches of the river.*” The road from Manchester to Chester crossed the Mersey 
nearby at Stretford, an Old English strét place-name.” 

The Northumbrians lacked a busy trade centre on the Irish Sea to rival Chester. 
Nevertheless, Northumbrians may have been trading at Meols on the Wirral, a 
beach market which operated from the Iron Age until the Viking Age. A wide range 
of artefacts was recovered from sand dunes at Meols, and in this regard it resembles 
a number of other coastal sites around the Irish Sea that have yielded early medieval 
metalwork.” The site probably stood outside Chester’s fiscal jurisdiction, in a terri- 
tory that had been settled by Scandinavians, perhaps beginning with Ingimund’s 
force.*’ The finds from Meols include Byzantine, Irish and Anglo-Saxon artefacts, 
including four Northumbrian stycas.** These copper alloy coins had a low value 
and circulated more widely west of the Pennines than the silver sceatta coins. 
Northumbrian traders sailed on from Meols, hugging the coastline of North Wales: 
a styca has been found at Segontium fort (Caernarfon), and there are two stycas 
as well as Anglo-Saxon and Irish metalwork at Llanbedrgoch (Anglesey), which 
became a Viking-Age trading centre.*° This is as far as stycas travelled around the 
Irish Sea because their low value rendered them inappropriate for international 
trade.”° It is possible that smaller, informal beach markets remain to be found under 
the sand dunes of south-west Lancashire, which have shifted considerably since 
medieval times.?’ The Norse place-name Croxteth and the English place-name 
Huyton refer to landing places. Huyton is located on the River Alt, which is no 
longer navigable, and this illustrates that water transport was easier in the past in 
this mossy part of Lancashire.” 

Moving further north, the Ribble—Aire gap was an important artery of commu- 
nication in Roman times. The route offered a gentle Pennine crossing through a gap 
created by geological faults. It was the most direct link between York and the Irish 
Sea, and there are strong indications that it remained a significant link to Ireland 
in the early medieval period. The Roman road ran from Tadcaster to a junction at 
Olicana (Ilkley), where another road arrived from Aldborough.” The Goldsborough 
hoard was discovered not far the latter road; it may have been assembled in Ireland 
and was buried ca 925. The coins are predominantly Arabic dirhams, and there are 
fragments of Irish penannular and pseudo-penannular brooches of types found in the 
Cuerdale Hoard.!°° A few years later the much larger and more coin-dominated (but 


°° Edwards and Hindle, ‘The transportation system’, 131; McGrail and Switsur, ‘Medieval 

logboats’. 
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° Wainwright, ‘Ingimund’s invasion’, 154-9; Griffiths, Vikings, 115. 

“4 Griffiths et al., Meols, 343. 

°*> Besly, ‘Few and far between’, 716; Redknap, ‘Viking-Age settlement’, 156; cf. idem, ‘Glitter’, 
302-4. 

°° Wickham, Framing the Middle Ages, 707 highlights the importance of local and regional 
exchange systems, as against the better-reported long-distance trade. 

°7 Griffiths, ‘Medieval coastal sand inundation’, 108. 
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place-name evidence’, 76. 

°° Margary, Roman Roads, 401-3 (72a). 
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dating, see Gareth Williams in ibid., 237; cf. Williams, ‘The “Northern hoards”’, 461-6. 
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still mixed) Vale of York hoard was buried not far from the same road.'°' From Ilkley 
the road ran through and out of Airedale towards Elslack fort, before descending the 
Ribble Valley, crossing the river at Ribchester and running along the north bank.'” 

There has long been debate about how far inland the River Ribble was navigable 
in this period.'*? The modern tidal limit is Walton-le-Dale near Preston, where there 
was a site geared towards production, storage and trans-shipment of goods during 
the second and third centuries, and possibly later.'“ Shallow-draught Viking vessels 
could perhaps have proceeded further upstream than their heavily laden Roman 
counterparts; indeed, recent analysis of sediments in the lower Ribble Valley has 
revealed that there were flood inundations throughout the early medieval period.'™ 
The find-spot of the Cuerdale Hoard offered access to the Roman road to York (via 
a ford, now crossed by the M6 motorway) and can be envisaged as the temporary 
base of a group of Dublin exiles. It is possible that there were encampments closer 
to the estuary at locations such as Penwortham motte or the confluence with the 
River Douglas. However, the lower reaches of the river were surrounded by vast 
expanses of marsh and moss prior to the creation of Preston docks, which involved 
the straightening and deepening of the Ribble.'®° In my view travellers from Ireland 
to York would have sailed as far as the lower Ribble Valley and then transferred 
to horses or journeyed on foot to York. This may be why the Mercian and Wessex 
kings began to show an interest in the Ribble during the first half of the tenth century. 
The area was a strategic flash-point, and the failure to recover the Cuerdale Hoard 
suggests that its owners suffered some sort of catastrophe. 

The Roman road along the Ribble continued towards the Irish Sea, and sections 
survive near Dowbridge Fort, Kirkham (Lancashire). The fort was founded in the 
first century, when the tidal waters of the Ribble estuary came closer to Dowbridge.'” 
Writers have long postulated that the road continued through the mosslands of 
the Fylde towards a port on the Wyre Estuary, which some would identify with 
Ptolemy’s Setantion limen.'°* However, recent excavations near Kirkham have 
found no trace of the road, and the results of LiDaR analysis are also negative.'” 
If there ever was such a road, it would have fallen into disrepair after Kirkham fort 
was abandoned in the second century and been in a derelict state during the early 
medieval period.''® Even so, there is evidence that the River Wyre was accessible to 
boats in the early medieval period. Skippool (Skippoles 1330: ON skip ‘ship’) and 
Todderstaffe (Taldrestath 1332: unknown generic + OE sto) both lie near creeks 
that feed into the Wyre.'"! 


‘0! ‘Williams and Ager, The Vale of York Hoard. 

12 Margary, Roman Roads, 371-4 (72b). 

' See references in Edmonds, ‘Barrier or unifying feature?’, 24. 

'04 Gibbons and Howard-Davis, Excavations (unpublished first draft). 

'S Quatermaine, Aggregate Extraction, 103-12. 
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For changes to the Ribble, see Barron, A History, 261-321. 

‘07 Howard-Davis and Buxton, Roman Forts, 3, 68, 77. 

'08 Just, ‘The Roman roads’; Thornber, ‘Remarks’. For Setantion limen, see Ptolemy, Geographia 
II, 3.2 (ed. Nobbe, I, 68); above, 25. 

109 Middleton et al., Wetlands of North Lancashire, 99-100, 207; Ratledge, ‘Roman roads’; 
contra Margary, Roman Roads, 374—5 (no. 703); Lightbown, The Dane’s Pad; Graystone, 
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Poulton-le-Fylde. 
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Moving further north, the Lune Estuary was approached from the east by roads 
from Wharfedale via Bainbridge fort and from Brough-under-Stainmore. From the 
western end of the Stainmore route the mountain road known as High Street branched 
off and other roads radiated into the heart of the Lake District.''* These trans-Pennine 
routes provided access to two probable Roman ports for the Irish Sea. Lancaster’s 
fort was, as I have noted, turned into a major coastal installation in the fourth century 
to guard against Irish raiders.''? Recent excavations on Castle Hill have located a 
corner of this robustly built fort, and beneath the hill there is an early waterfront of 
the River Lune, complete with a possible warehouse.' An inscription on an altar 
found upstream mentions a numerus barcariorum (unit of bargemen), who may have 
engaged in assaults on the raiders who preyed on the local coastline.''* Several finds 
of Byzantine coins offer tentative hints of post-Roman occupation at Lancaster.''® By 
the eleventh century, the Roman fort housed the castle and the priory, and the latter 
may have pre-Viking origins, given the fine collection of sculpture found there.'!’ 
Lancaster’s fort had a vast view of Morecambe Bay, where evidence has increas- 
ingly been accumulating for early medieval navigation. An intriguing (but no longer 
traceable) group of Roman and early medieval finds emerged at Castlehead hillfort 
on Morecambe Bay when it was turned into a stately home in the eighteenth century. 
These included Northumbrian stycas, which were also found close by in Merlewood 
Cave.!!* Castlehead was once located on an inlet that was navigable at high tide, 
as seen on Yates’s 1786 map of Lancashire.'!? The Silverdale and Furness hoards 
reflect the Viking-Age significance of Morecambe Bay, and they are complemented 
by other, smaller finds such as the package of hacksilver and dirhams from near 
Carnforth. '”° 

Slightly further north, the Roman site of Ravenglass was located on a platform 
overlooking a sheltered anchorage at the confluence of the Rivers Irt, Esk and Mite. 
A lead seal from the fort was impressed with the stamp of cohors primae aeliae clas- 
sicae (first cohort of the Aelian fleet), and fragments of a diploma of a veteran of the 
unit, dated 158, have been found on the foreshore.'*! The Aelian fleet was formed in 
the Hadrianic period, and some elements of it became infantry cohorts following the 
building of the Wall. The cohort stationed at Ravenglass is likely to have continued 
its naval service on account of the site’s coastal vulnerability. At the very end of 
the Roman period Notitia Dignitatum places the cohors primae aeliae classicae at 
Tunnocelum; this fort lay nearby if not at Ravenglass itself (which is often identified 
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with Glannoventa).'* If the kings of Rheged and their Northumbrian successors 
required a western naval base, Ravenglass was a good candidate.'*? Eventually the 
channel of the River Esk became too shallow for larger boats, but a harbour still 
existed in the twelfth century.'* One of the spits that shelters the former Roman 
port is named Drigg (Dreg ca 1175-99), which is analogous to a Swedish name for 
a portage point.'?* Viking-Age mariners may have dragged their boats over the spit 
into the sheltered haven. 

The Roman routes between York and the Irish Sea can be compared with those 
on the Gough map, ca 1360.'° It shows the Doncaster—Manchester and Lune Valley 
roads, but surprisingly not the Ribble—Aire gap, which is one of several significant 
routes to be excluded.'*’ The map does, however, show a non-Roman trans-Pennine 
route (perhaps a track rather than a metalled road), which linked Settle and Richmond 
(North Yorkshire). There is circumstantial evidence that this route was in use during 
the early medieval period. A Northumbrian sceat has been found at Richmond, and 
slightly east of Settle is Attermire Cave, which has yielded five stycas dating between 
790 and 848, as well as a sceat of Archbishop Ecgberht with Eadberht (737-58) and 
a Dorestad coin of Lothair I (840—55).'78 The cave is located in inhospitable territory 
half-way up a cliff, and it may have been a hiding place for traders’ goods. A sceat 
of Eadberht and a styca have also been found on open moorland nearby at Malham, 
and in Malham itself.'?° Also nearby is a group of upland farmsteads that have been 
recently excavated and dated to the period from the seventh to the tenth century. 
The inhabitants of the settlement at Crummack Dale were relatively prosperous, to 
judge from artefacts such as a decorated glass drinking vessel and Cumbrian haema- 
tite, which raises the question of whether they benefited from their location next to 
a trans-Pennine pass.'*° The recently discovered settlements bear comparison with 
the upland settlement at Gauber High Pasture, located next to the Roman road to 
Lancaster, where excavators discovered four stycas and a bell.'*' The distribution 
of these sites and coins bears out David Metcalf’s comparison of those passes to the 
rungs of a ladder that carried eastern Northumbrian goods westwards.'* 

In short, the more southerly part of the Northumbrian kingdom offered several 
routes to the Irish Sea. In this area, coastal trade was overshadowed by Chester, but 
there are indications that rivers and valleys facilitated other types of movement. In 
particular, the Ribble Valley played a vital role in contact between the Scandinavian 
settlements of York and Dublin. 


'2 Notitia Dignitatum, Oc. XL, 52 (ed. Seeck, 212); Hind, ‘Agricola’s fleet’, 287; Mason, Roman 
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The Tyne—Solway gap offered another gentle route from the east side of Britain to the 
Irish Sea. The significance of this natural division between the Pennine and Cheviot 
Hills increased in Roman times thanks to the construction of Hadrian’s Wall, the 
accompanying Military Way and its predecessor, the Stanegate. The Wall remained 
a significant feature in the landscape throughout the early medieval period, and it was 
strategically important to the Bernicians; it may even be where they originated.'*? 
The end-points of the Tyne-Solway gap were approached by the two major 
north-south Roman roads. The Great North Roman road (sometimes replicated by 
the modern Al) would have been well used by Northumbrians who travelled from 
York to Durham. A mixed silver hoard of the early tenth century has recently been 
found along this road, at Bedale (North Yorkshire).'** Those travelling to the Solway 
Firth could take a short cut over the high ground of the Stainmore pass via the fort 
of Bowes. A Viking-Age hoard of hacksilver and silver ingots was unearthed imme- 
diately next to the Roman road at Old Spital, Bowes Moor, in 1982.'** Similarly, 
Edward I travelled between Bowes and Carlisle via Brough-under-Stainmore and 
Brougham in 1300.'*° The Stainmore pass rises to 417.5m/1,370ft and it can be 
impassable in bad weather, whereas the Tyne—Solway gap offers a gentler cross- 
ing.'*’ Even so, political factors led the Scandinavian kings of York and Durham to 
favour the Stainmore route on occasion. The last Scandinavian king of York, Eirikr, 
seems to have been attempting to reach the Solway when he was killed on Stainmore. 
Turning to the River Tyne itself, in Roman times, goods entered the Tyne from 
the North Sea and were trans-shipped from cargo boats to barges at Arbeia (South 
Shields), a fort that had a post-Roman afterlife.'°* The nearby mudflats of Jarrow 
slake became known as portus Ecgfridi ‘Ecgfrith’s port’, which implies that a royal 
fleet was based on the Tyne. Ian Wood has argued that Ecgfrith’s fleet departed from 
here in 685 to fight the ill-fated battle of Nechtansmere in Pictland.'*° I suggest that 
the Tyne was known as /nber in rig (the estuary of the king) to Gaelic speakers, on 
account of its royal fleet. This name appears in the ninth-century tale Scéla Cano 
meic Gartndin as a place where the protagonist will drink ales of sovereignty, shortly 
after a similar description of a Pictish region.'*° The Tyne was a link to the eastern 
‘coastal highway’, which encompassed the emporium at York and its long-distance 
trading connections, as well as offering passage towards the Continent and Rome.'*! 
The River Tyne was crossed by the Great North Road at the fort and civil 
centre of Corbridge, which was also the start of the westbound route known as the 
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The two Roman walls are shown as heavily dotted lines, Roman roads in bold, other routes as lightly dotted lines (see Taylor, ‘Iona abbots’, 50). 


Map 4: Communication routes north of the Tyne-Solway gap 
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Stanegate. Roman Corbridge was supplied by barges moving along the Tyne, and 
a large store and depot has been traced on the north bank of the river.'** The place- 
name ‘Corbridge’ implies that the Tyne bridge was maintained in the post-Roman 
period, most likely through the construction of a timber crossing on top of the Roman 
stone piers.'* There are indications of sub-Roman occupation at Corbridge’s fort, 
including fifth- and sixth-century accoutrements, and the fort was subsequently used 
as a quarry for the minsters of Hexham and St Andrew’s, Corbridge.'* Early refer- 
ences to Corbridge highlight the importance of links with Ireland, as is appropriate 
for the terminus of a major route from the west. Visitors included Ealdwulf, bish- 
op-elect of Mayo, in 786 and the unfortunate eleventh-century Irish slave Moriuht, 
who was sold at Corbridge’s market. Corbridge was also the site of a major battle 
between Rognvaldr (travelling from Ireland), the king of Alba and the house of 
Bamburgh in 918.'* 

The Stanegate is only patchily traceable further west, and it has been argued that 
its western section was barely surfaced.'*° This is ironic given that Stanegate means 
‘stone road’, and indeed excavations prior to the installation of the Shell north- 
western pipeline in the 1990s found a cobbled road just north-east of Carlisle.'*” 
Slightly further north, the Military Way linked the forts of Hadrian’s Wall.'** St 
Cuthbert made several journeys to Carlisle along this route, on one occasion passing 
through a mountainous area called the regio 4:chse, which has been identified with 
the area around the wall-fort of Aesica (Great Chesters).!*? Excavations in Carlisle 
have shown that the main roads into the city ‘almost certainly continued to function 
into the medieval period and later’.'*° Small finds bear this out: they include a sceat 
and over sixty stycas, mostly from around the cathedral precinct, which may have 
been the site of a minster.'*' On one east—west road (Crown and Anchor Lane), a 
continuous series of metalling was discovered, along which late- and post-Roman 
buildings were aligned. Not all Anglo-Saxon buildings respected the plan of the late 
Roman town, however: at Blackfriars’ Street a post-in-slot building cut across two 
Roman structures at some point in the post-Roman period.' 
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The maritime approach to Carlisle takes in the hazardous shallows of the Solway 
Firth. The entire coastline of the Solway Firth has changed significantly since 
medieval times, for the firth used to extend up to 2 miles/3.2km further inland.'™ 
It is likely that shallow-draught boats could sail to Carlisle in the first millennium, 
given that barges served the city in the thirteenth century.'** The Solway coast south 
of Carlisle had been defended in Roman times by a system of fortlets and milecastles 
that was effectively an extension of Hadrian’s Wall. The installations were eventu- 
ally consolidated at major coastal forts such as Maryport, where evidence of sub- or 
post-Roman inhabitation is currently accumulating.'** Some of the smaller coastal 
forts are likely to have had harbours, including Burrow Walls, which lay north of 
the Derwent estuary. I suggest that this harbour became attached to the ecclesiastical 
site at Workington, which had links to Ireland and the Cuthbertine community.!°° 
The harbour was located a short distance from the likely site of the minster, a typical 
arrangement for a coastal ecclesiastical community.!°’ 

Ihave collected a disparate body of evidence to show that the Solway Firth and the 
Tyne Valley were significant arteries of communication in the early medieval period, 
as they had been in Roman times. During Ecgfrith’s reign both the Tyne Valley and 
Carlisle were closely linked with royalty, and it is reasonable to describe both of 
those areas as Northumbrian heartlands.'** By the early tenth century, however, the 
Solway Firth had become a highly contested territory, which may have heightened 
the attractiveness of more southerly crossing places and ports. 


North of the Solway 


The Romans had a more ephemeral impact to the north of Hadrian’s Wall than 
further south, and roads fell out of the hands of their Roman builders and main- 
tainers at a relatively early stage. Even so, textual evidence illustrates that the lines 
of major Roman roads were still being followed in the late-medieval period. It is 
unclear whether the Romans had a naval strategy for the north side of the Solway, 
beyond deterring raiders. The maritime significance of the area is nevertheless clear, 
for the fast currents in the North Channel propel sailors from north-eastern Ireland 
into the Solway Firth. 

Turning first to shipping, the north side of the Solway has experienced signif- 
icant coastal changes since the Middle Ages. In general the firth’s estuaries and 
river systems are likely to have been navigable further inland than they are today, 
although localised shifts of channels and sandbanks must be taken into account. 
Starting in the east, the harbour on the River Annan is currently at Annan itself, 2 
miles/3.2km from the sea. In the nineteenth century, Annan had a larger number 
of vessels than any other port north of Solway.'*? Goods were originally landed 
on the bank, where a motte was constructed in the twelfth century. This practice 
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is referred to in a computus of Edward I (1299), which reveals that the goods had 
come by sea from Skinburness, on the Cumbrian coast.'® Waterborne routes across 
the Solway tended to avoid the mosses west of Carlisle and head for ports located 
further south in Cumbria, as in this case. A similar pattern of cross-Solway contacts 
is evident in tenth- and eleventh-century sculpture, which circumvented the head- 
waters of the Solway.'*! 

The River Nith flows out into a more open section of the Solway Firth, and the 
head of navigation is currently at Dumfries. In 1186, Dumfries became a royal burgh, 
after several decades of Scottish royal encroachment on the lordship of Nithsdale.‘ 
By early modern times Dumfries had become the centre of legal trade on the Solway, 
as opposed to smuggling via the Isle of Man, and the channel began to be cleared and 
deepened from 1790 onwards.'® Again, circumstances may have been better for early 
medieval boats, and the proximity of a twelfth-century motte to the head of naviga- 
tion suggests a similar disembarking arrangement to Annan.'“ There were several 
other landing places and creeks in the Nith estuary that could have been used by shal- 
low-draught boats in the early medieval period.'® Further west, the River Dee had a 
significant port at Kirkcudbright that handled nearly as much tonnage as Dumfries 
in 1846.'% The medieval town of Kirkcudbright lay on a ford across the lower Dee 
that was partly encircled by a tidal creek, the harbour originally being located at its 
mouth. The creek originally ran close to the church of St Cuthbert’s, which seems to 
have been the site of a Northumbrian minster.'®’ The remains of a furnished Viking 
grave have been found in the churchyard, and the lavish Galloway Viking hoard 
emerged not far away, although the precise location has not been disclosed.'® 

Further west again, the Machars peninsula enjoys easy inter-visibility with the 
Isle of Man. This was the home of the major ecclesiastical site of Whithorn, which 
had close links with Man and Ireland through its harbour on the Isle of Whithorn.'© 
The most westerly peninsula, the Rhinns of Galloway, has a hammer-headed shape 
with arms stretching north and south; the latter looks onto the Ards peninsula in 
north-eastern Ireland. The tidal races around the Rhinns and Machars pose a chal- 
lenge to navigation, and early sailors sought to mitigate some of the dangers by using 
portages. The place-names West and East Tarbert mark the use of a short portage in 
order to avoid navigation around the Mull of Galloway, the element tairbert being 
tar ‘across’ + a form of the verb beirid ‘carry’, hence ‘carrying/bringing’ of boats.'”° 
Another key site was Luce Sands, where a market grew up next to a portage to 
Loch Ryan, from which sailors could progress safely towards the Firth of Clyde 
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and Kintyre.'”' The prehistoric beach-market at Luce Sands remained important in 
the post-Roman period, yielding three penannular brooches and more than a dozen 
Northumbrian stycas.'” The recent discovery of an Anglo-Saxon strap-end, Hiberno- 
Norse ring-pin and harness mount on the shore of Loch Ryan suggests there was a 
similar beach market at the other end of the portage.'” The significance of the Rhinns 
for Irish sailors is revealed by a twelfth-century text that describes the journey of 
Néidne mac Adna, Ireland’s most vaunted poet, from Kintyre to Ireland. Néidne 
visited two ports that are located in Galloway, Rind Snéc and Port Rig.'* The itin- 
erary of the poet indicates that the unidentified Rind Snoc was the more northerly 
of the ports, while Port Rig was an early name for Portpatrick.'” Although the text 
offers a somewhat fantastical literary representation of travel, Portpatrick’s role as 
the chief Galwegian port for Ireland is well attested from the early modern period 
onwards.'”° Since the name Port Rig means ‘king’s port’ it is tempting to speculate 
that this harbour once accommodated a Northumbrian fleet. 

I now turn to the roads on which travellers could have made onward journeys from 
the Solway ports to eastern Northumbria. Two Roman roads ran out of Nithsdale, 
one via Lochmaben and Lockerbie; another via Durisdeer to Crawford. A suspected 
Viking grave has been found at Carronbridge, next to a cobbled section of the route 
through Nithsdale.'”’ The longevity of these routes can be tested by comparing the 
references to Scottish royal pilgrimages to Whithorn in the late-fifteenth- and early 
sixteenth-century accounts of the Lord High Treasurer. These confirm the continued 
importance of the Roman road junctions at Crawford and Durisdeer.'” Thus, even 
though the Roman military maintained the roads for a short time, their courses were 
still visible to late-medieval travellers. A number of the locations mentioned in the 
accounts, such as Minnigaff and Penninghame, have yielded pre-Norman sculpture 
and are likely to be the locations of early medieval churches.'” 

Two major Roman roads ran northwards from Carlisle and Corbridge, heading 
for the Firths of Clyde and Forth, respectively. These routes would have facilitated 
travel between the northern edges of the Northumbrian kingdom and Gaelic-speaking 
areas further north, including the incipient kingdom of Alba. One road is named 
Derestrete in a description of a boundary in twelfth-century Lauderdale, a name 
that the Cuthbertine community applied to the same road between the Rivers Tees 
and Wear.'®° The north-bound roads were linked by a cross-country route between 
Lockerbie and Newstead; the central section, which ran near the fort of Raeburnfoot, 
was expertly constructed in the manner of a Roman road. Another cross-country road 
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ran from Crawford to the port of Cramond, a point of departure for travel across the 
Firth of Forth and into Pictish territory.'*' A significant number of post-Roman and 
Anglo-Saxon artefacts have been found at this fort, which suggests that it continued to 
be used during the early medieval period.'*” Some scholars have identified Cramond 
with Bede’s urbs Giudi, the urbs quae vocatur Iudeu where Penda cornered and 
besieged Oswiu according to Historia Brittonum.'® A potential stumbling block is 
Bede’s application of the term urbs to fortified sites of non-Roman origin, although 
this was not a universal rule.'** Other commentators have highlighted Bede’s 
description of the urbs as in medio sui (‘in the middle of it, the firth’) as indicative 
of an island in the middle of the firth. Cramond Island is an attractive possibility 
given its tidal access to the mainland, and its similarity to the urbs on Clyde Rock 
(Dumbarton), which Bede discusses in the same passage.'® A third possibility is that 
Bede was thinking of somewhere in the middle of the firths of Forth and Clyde, in 
which case Castle Rock, Stirling, might be a candidate. Stirling is not in fact located 
centrally on the isthmus, but its strategic importance is clear: it stands by the head of 
tides on the River Forth, where there was a ford for the Roman road that ran north 
of the Antonine Wall.'*® This may be one of the fords that was fortified by Cinaed 
mac Mail Choluim (ob. 995) following his raid into Northumbrian territory as far as 
Stainmore. That act of fortification indicates that the fords were perceived as a likely 
route of invasion from the south.'*’ The Forth crossings were of immense strategic 
significance to the Northumbrians in their dealings with the Gaelic world. 

The Firth of Forth also sustained ecclesiastical interactions between the 
Northumbrian and Gaelic worlds. Simon Taylor has shown that the names of abbots 
of Iona are found in numerous place-names alongside routes from Iona to Lindisfarne. 
Churchmen and pilgrims would have sailed into Loch Etive before following well- 
worn mountain passes to the crossroads at Crianlarich. They then moved south- 
wards towards Loch Lomond and the Clyde, or south-east to the ford over the Forth 
at Stirling. The firth could be negotiated by boat to reach various churches on its 
southern edge. The tracks across the Lammermuir Hills completed the journey to 
Lindisfarne, and a Roman road ran to the affiliated church of Melrose.!** There was 
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a particularly significant church at Abercorn, not far from the crossing that became 
known as Queensferry in honour of Queen Margaret (0b. 1093). Abercom served 
as the seat of Trumwine, the Northumbrian bishop of the Picts; he fled southwards 
after the disaster at Nechtansmere (685) and may have supplied Bede’s information 
about the Firth of Forth.'*? On the eastern edge of this coastline, the elite site of 
Dunbar and several major churches clustered around the most northerly point of the 
Northumbrian North Sea coastal trading route. The church at Auldhame has recently 
yielded a rich mid-tenth-century Viking burial, which is suggestive of continued use 
of these shipping routes.'°° 

There is a long-standing debate about the use of the Forth—Clyde isthmus as a 
portage during the Viking Age, which has significant bearing on the logistics of 
Northumbrian—Gaelic contact. Alfred Smyth argued that boats were transferred 
between York and Dublin via the Forth—Clyde portage, rather than sailed around 
the northern tip of Britain.'?'! This would have been a portage on a grand scale, and 
yet it is unrecorded, and so it is worth considering the feasibility of this route. The 
firths of Forth and Clyde may have been navigable further inland than today, in 
a similar way to the Solway. Nevertheless, the land-based section of the journey 
would still have been extensive, given that the isthmus is currently 30 miles/55.5km 
across.'” Irish kings were occasionally known to drag ships over distances as long 
as this: in 1065, Ui Maine and the Conmaicne dragged their boats from the sea to the 
Shannon in order to plunder Clonmacnoise and Clonfert, a 33-mile/53-km-long feat. 
Yet the denouement of this expedition reveals the difficulty of long portages, for the 
aggressors met resistance on the way and abandoned their ships.'*? Many portages 
attested in place-names, such as those on the Rhinns of Galloway, are a quarter of a 
mile across.' Neither were the famous Russian portages on the scale of the Forth— 
Clyde isthmus: the trade route from Staraya Ladoga to Byzantium and the Arabic 
world involved a portage of 2 miles/3.2km from the Lovat River to the source of 
the Volga.'* Dragging or rolling a ship entailed a very considerable investment of 
time, energy and manpower, as shown by a 1999 reconstruction, in which hundreds 
of volunteers moved an 8-tonne replica Viking ship over Mavis Grind in Shetland.'”° 
Extraordinarily long portages such as the one undertaken by Ui Maine may have 
been a show of force rather than part of a routine journey. 

Even if the Forth-Clyde isthmus was not a routine portage, it was a vital and 
well-evidenced route between Dublin and York.'’’ I suggest that Dubliners berthed 
their ships in a harbour and trans-shipment site near the head of tidal navigation on 
the Clyde. The strategically important site at Govan is an obvious candidate, and 
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its remarkable series of hogback stones and other sculpture reveals the openness of 
its inhabitants to seaborne contacts.!°* Travellers could then progress on horseback 
or on foot to the Firth of Forth, perhaps heading north to the Military Way in the 
rear of the Antonine Wall, which joined milecastles and forts in the same way as 
the route along Hadrian’s Wall.'°? One obstacle for this scenario is that the name 
Dyvelinstanes was once applied to a street than ran down to York’s waterfront, indi- 
cating that some Dublin traders arrived by ship. Yet ships carrying bulky cargoes 
are likely to have been sailed around the northern tip of Britain rather than dragged 
a substantial distance overland. The Orkney Islands would have played a crucial role 
as a stopping place or entrepdt, and there is evidence for both Anglo-Scandinavian 
and Irish contacts with Orkney.” 

In short, those moving from the Northumbrian kingdom to the Gaelic world had a 
considerable choice of route-ways. Roman infrastructure underpinned both the road 
network and many of the ports. Major ecclesiastical sites, royal naval bases and 
Viking hoards were often located close to the vestiges of Roman engineering. This 
longue durée perspective helps us to understand which routes were available, but 
contemporary political flux may have been the decisive factor in the choice of one 
route-way over another. The channels of Gaelic—-Northumbrian contact varied signif- 
icantly across the period from the seventh to the eleventh century. 


Ports and roads in Ireland and Dal Riata in Britain 


Finally, it is necessary to consider the ease of journeys from the borders of the 
Northumbrian kingdom to the different parts of the Gaelic world. The western coast 
of the kingdom faced Brega, the Isle of Man and Ulaid territory, while the northern- 
most parts offered access to crossings over the Firth of Forth. Once travellers had 
voyaged across the water, they visited coastal trading sites or made onward journeys 
to political centres and churches. 

Starting in Ireland, there were well-established lines of communication connecting 
ports to major sites inland. This much is clear from Cogitosus’s late-seventh-century 
Vita of St Brigit, which refers to the construction of a road under the auspices of a 
king who mobilised labour from all of the client peoples of Leinster.”°! The vignette 
is included to set the scene for a miraculous diversion of a river away from the 
road; even so, it highlights the mechanism for maintaining infrastructure. There were 
various types of roads, ranging from the ceremonial highway linking Tara and Skeen 
to the téchar ‘causeway’ across the bog of the Lamraige.2° Colm O Lochlainn was 
the first scholar to map these inter-regional route-ways: he examined references to 
journeys in hagiographical and literary texts, place-names that refer to fords and 
tales of the five great highways (sligid).° His work has since been developed by 
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other scholars, who have examined imported goods of the turn of the first millenium, 
as well as early medieval imports. The exotic goods correlate with O Lochlainn’s 
map of roads and ports, especially in north-eastern Ireland, Leinster, and the Irish 
Midlands.” The resulting maps provide an indication of the routes that Northumbrian 
travellers encountered upon landing in Ireland. 

A number of trading sites lay on the eastern coast of Ireland, facing western 
Northumbria. The significance of Strangford Lough (Co. Down), a sea lough that 
offers sheltered harbours, is revealed by both texts and archaeology. Distinctive 
shards of glass from an Anglo-Saxon claw beaker and palm cup have been found 
alongside imported pottery at Dunnyneil Island on the lough.* Muirchu’s Vita 
S. Patricii portrays Patrick sailing from Brega to Inber Slane near Saul, where an 
important Patrician church grew up on the southern edge of Strangford Lough.*” 
Further south, several ports on the coast of Brega are mentioned in texts of the 
pre-Viking period, including Inber Colpthai on the Boyne.”” A cemetery nearby has 
yielded evidence of Anglo-Saxon influence on burial practices, and these graves may 
be the resting places of laymen who accompanied English ecclesiastical dignitaries 
to Ireland.*”’ Similarly, a post-built structure found at Temple Bar in Dublin resem- 
bles Anglo-Saxon examples, and this is a tantalising hint that the Liffey sustained 
pre-Viking contact.”” The Isle of Man could have acted as a staging post on journeys 
between western Northumbrian ports and the Irish coast. Indeed, some of the exotic 
goods imported to north-eastern Ireland were redistributed to the Isle of Man, and 
perhaps to the elite sites of the Solway Firth.?!° 

Northumbrian travellers might alternatively access the Gaelic world by visiting 
Iona. Two episodes in Adomnan’s Vita Sancti Columbae imply that Iona was in 
regular contact with Daire Calgaig (Derry); the two places were linked by their 
bond with the northern Ui Néill group Cenél Conaill. The first episode concerns 
two Columban monks who rowed to Ireland in order to visit St Fintén, stopping 
at Daire Calgaig on the way.?'! The longer episode features a man who resided in 
Ireland while he undertook penance prescribed by Columba. Having completed his 
tasks, the penitent wished to return to Iona, and he sought passage on a boat that 
was setting sail from Derry. Yet the crew refused to take him because non erant 
de monachis sancti Columbae ‘they were not of the monks of Saint Columba’. The 
penitent eventually obtained his passage by invoking a miracle through Columba.?!” 
It is not certain that St Columba had founded the church at Derry by this point, but 
the church had certainly come into being by the time when Adomnan was writing.’’’ 
Iona offered access to other Hebridean islands and the Kintyre peninsula. Ships from 
the continent berthed at Dunadd on Kintyre, which is probably to be identified with 
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212 Adomnan, Vita Sancti Columbae 11.39 (ed. and transl. Anderson and Anderson, 158-61). 

213 Sharpe, Adomnan, 29. 
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Adomnan’s caput regionis ‘chief place of the region’.?'* Northumbrian dignitaries 
such as St Oswald and King Oswiu used Iona as their stepping stone to the rest of 
the Gaelic world. 

In summary, I have shown that roads and ports connected the Gaelic world and 
the western and northern areas of the Northumbrian kingdom. It is worth reflecting on 
the frequency with which the routes were used, for travel was not open to everyone 
in this period. Major ecclesiastical communities often had their own harbours, and 
some even enjoyed the services of semi-professional sailors.*'> The Northumbrian 
kings kept royal fleets on the eastern and western coasts, and they sought to control 
key harbours, not merely to protect against attack but also to take tolls from traders. 
This is the implication of a scene in the tenth-century text Betha Adamnain where the 
Northumbrian coastguards are dispatched to meet St Adomnan upon his arrival.?'¢ 
There has long been a debate about the extent to which kings and their administra- 
tors controlled major trading sites, and a comparison between Chester and Meols 
suggest that they had varying levels of success.*!’ The relative ease of water transport 
in western Northumbria meant that smaller creeks and peninsulas offered routes of 
entry for Irish and Manx traders who sought to operate more freely. The collapse of 
the Northumbrian kingdom in the late ninth century opened major estuaries such as 
the Ribble to Viking activity, eventually facilitating the dynastic link between York 
and Dublin. Thus social, political and economic factors governed the selection of an 
itinerary from the various available options. The variety of these routes supports my 
argument that Northumbrian—Gaelic contacts flowed along diverse channels. 


214 Adomnan, Vita Sancti Columbae 1.28 (ed. and transl. Anderson and Anderson, 54—5). Fraser, 
From Caledonia to Pictland, 243, suggests that the site might equally be identified with Dunollie 
on Oban Bay, closer to Iona. 

215 Wooding, Communication, 96; Edmonds, ‘The practicalities’, 131. 

216 Betha Adamndin (ed. and transl. Herbert and O Riain, 12-13, 54-7). 

717 In general see Hodges, Dark Age Economics, esp. 54; McCormick, The Origins, 639-69. For 
greater emphasis on the merchants, see Loveluck, Northwest Europe, 204-6; for Meols, see 
Griffiths et al., Meols, 404-5. 
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In the popular imagination, Northumbrian—Gaelic interaction is often associated with 
the atmospheric site of Lindisfarne. The tidal island, at once remote from the mainland 
and yet visible from Bamburgh, seems to evoke the spirit of ‘Celtic Christianity’.' 
Lindisfarne’s community enjoyed theological, intellectual and artistic interchanges 
with their counterparts elsewhere in the Insular world and beyond. These cultural 
connections arose from the travels of churchmen, skilled craftspeople and manu- 
scripts. In this chapter, I examine ecclesiastical links from the perspective of Church 
organisation, and I explore how the northern and western edges of the Northumbrian 
kingdom sustained ecclesiastical relations. 

My geographical focus lends itself to a study of churches and their networks. No 
manuscripts have survived from the west and north of the kingdom, which rules out 
consideration of artistic and intellectual exchanges. Even so, it is worth reflecting 
on recent research into those topics in order to place my study in its broader cultural 
context. During the earliest phases of interaction, Irish churchmen helped to devise 
an alphabet for Old English, most likely to assist Anglo-Saxons who were studying 
in Ireland. The Northumbrian tradition of glossing manuscripts in the vernacular 
may owe something to this tutelage in Ireland, where the vernacular was written at 
an early stage.” Budding Northumbrian scholars flocked to churches associated with 
the Romani, a group who had adopted the dating of Easter that was current in Rome. 
These churches were located in the south of Ireland, creating a strikingly different 
pattern of contact from the more northerly political links that I have explored. 
Northumbrian students resided at churches such as St Berrihert’s Kyle, Toureen 
Peacaun (Co. Tipperary) and Tulach Léis na Saxan (Tullylease, Co. Cork), where the 
English name ‘Berechtuine’ appears on an intricately carved slab.* Another impor- 
tant community was Raith Maelsigi (identified with Clonmelsh in Leinster) from 
which the Northumbrian Willibrord launched a mission to Frisia.* Texts passed from 
this part of Ireland to Northumbria; for example, Daibhi O Créinin has traced the 


For this concept, see above, 20. 

O Néill, ‘The origins’, 21; cf. O Néill, ‘Romani influences’. For interchange between Latin 

and the Irish and English vernaculars, compare Warntjes, The Munich Computus, \xxv—Ixxvi; 

Wright, The Irish Tradition, esp. 33-5, 59-67. For vernacular glossing in Ireland, see Johnston, 

Literacy, 53-5 and in Northumbria, Jolly, The Community, 9-10. 

3 Okasha and Forsyth, Early Christian Inscriptions, 121-3, 253-5, 325-6; Charles-Edwards, 
‘The east cross’; Edmonds, ‘The practicalities’, 143-4; Stancliffe, ‘The Irish tradition’, 32. 
‘Berechtuine’ features the epenthetic vowel, a Northumbrian feature. 

4 HE Ill, 27, 3; V, 10, 1-2 (ed. Lapidge, H, 168, 170; IH, 56, 58; ed. and transl. Colgrave and 

Mynors, 312-15); O Créinin, ‘Rath Melsigi’; Fanning, ‘Appendix’. For the Continental context, 

cf. Palmer, Anglo-Saxons, 63-5. 
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movement of a computistical collection to Aldhelm in Wessex and thence to Bede.* 
Aldhelm was a well-connected scholar who had been to Ireland and enjoyed a close 
friendship with the Northumbrian royal exile Aldfrith, a bond arguably forged on 
Iona.° By the end of the seventh century the intellectual cultures of Ireland, Iona and 
several Anglo-Saxon kingdoms were closely interwoven.’ 

Art history sheds further light on the circulation of manuscripts across the Insular 
world, notably the lavish Gospel Books of the late seventh and early eighth centuries. 
There has been much debate about where they were produced: broadly speaking, the 
manuscripts exhibit some characteristics of production in Ireland or Iona, and others 
that may reflect Northumbrian origins.* To take one example, the Book of Durrow is 
constructed from quinions (groups of five leaves) and has a single column of text, as 
do the earliest Irish manuscripts. The images are drawn from the material culture of 
Ireland and the Brittonic world (such as enamelled metalwork), Anglo-Saxon animal 
ornament and Pictish beasts.’ The range of inspiration perhaps points most strongly 
to Iona, but diverse influences were circulating throughout the Insular world.'° 
Continental churches were another nexus of stylistic and manuscript transmission, 
as seen in Echternach’s manuscripts.'' This brief excursion into art and manuscript 
history reveals the vigour of Insular and Continental cultural contacts. 

In the absence of this rich body of manuscript evidence, other information must 
be used to explore ecclesiastical links in the west and north of the Northumbrian 
kingdom.” The writings of Bede are informative; yet Bede’s attitude to the Gaelic 
world was not necessarily representative of other Northumbrian writers. Three 
distinct views arose in the wake of the Synod of Whitby in 664, where the calcu- 
lation of the date of Easter was resolved. One party left Northumbria because they 
adhered to St Columba’s teachings on Easter; another adopted the Roman Easter 
calculation while honouring the Columban legacy; and a third equated the older 
Easter practices with the Quartodeciman heresy.'? Bede’s attitude may have evolved 
over time, for he reported the papal condemnation of the Quartodeciman heresy 
among the Scotti in Chronica maiora (composed in 725), whereas he omitted this 


O Créinin, ‘The Irish provenance’, esp. 242-3; cf. Wallis, Bede, Ixxii—Ixxiii. 

® Aldhelm, Epistola ad Acircium (ed. Ehwald, 479-80; transl. Lapidge and Herren, 31-46). For 
their link with Iona, see Lapidge, ‘The career’, 22-30, whereas Yorke, ‘Adomnan’, 42 suggests 
they met in Ireland. 

Note, for example, the relationship between the canonical collection Theodore’s peninten- 
tial, compiled by a Deiran, and Cummian’s penitential, a text of the Romani: Penitential (ed. 
Finsterwalder, Die Canones, 239-334); Poenitentiale Cummiani (ed. and transl. Bieler, 108-35); 
Charles-Edwards, ‘The penitential’, 156—8; Flechner, ‘The making’, 129-30; idem, ‘An Insular 
tradition’, esp. 44-6. 

For example, compare views of Durham Cathedral Library MS A.IL10: Brown in Verey, 
The Durham Gospels, 42-9; O Créinin, ‘Pride and prejudice’, 361-2; Netzer, ‘Willibrord’s 
scriptorium’, 204-5; Brown, The Lindisfarne Gospels, 47-8. For the difficulties of ascribing 
manuscripts to specific churches, see David Dumville’s sceptical treatment of the Lindisfarne 
scriptorium: A Palaeographer’s Review, 76-80, 129-30. 

° Dublin, Trinity College, MS 57, fol. 3v (carpet page); fol. 191v (lion); fol. 192v (John carpet 
page); Lowe, Codices Latini Antiquores, II, no. 273. 

A recent discussion of the matter is Netzer, ‘The Book of Durrow’; ef. O Corrain, Clavis, I, 53-6. 
Netzer, Cultural Interplay, 4-8; O Corrain, Clavis, I, 477-82. 

? Gameson, ‘Northumbrian books’, 43, and see 75—83 for a list of Northumbrian manuscripts. 

3 Stancliffe, Bede, Wilfrid, 1-12; cf. Richter, Ireland, 149; Charles-Edwards, Early Christian 
Ireland, 320, 336; idem, ‘Wilfrid’, 244-8. For the contrast with the Britons, see Stancliffe, Bede 
and the Britons, 18. 
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detail from Historia ecclesiastica (731).'* Bede came to see Saint Aedan and his 
pupil Ceadda (Chad) as embodiments of Gregory the Great’s pastoral ideal.'° This 
presentation of Gaelic-speaking churchmen can be compared with the late-seventh/ 
early eighth-century Vita Sancti Cuthberti by an anonymous Lindisfarne monk and 
Eddius Stephanus’s Vita Wilfridi.'® In Ireland, a handful of Latin hagiographical 
texts date from the same period, and vernacular Lives start to emerge in the tenth 
century.'’ These texts sometimes depict the travels of saints and the churches they 
founded, which provide oblique insights into relations between churches at the time 
of writing.'® 

In this chapter I examine three groups of churches whose interactions illustrate 
the links between Northumbrian clerics and their counterparts in Gaeldom. What 
emerges is the wide range of locations involved and the length of time for which 
different churches remained in contact. In some cases, these links continued during 
the Viking Age and beyond. 


Church organisation in the Northumbrian and Gaelic worlds 


Early medieval churches forged connections — both institutional and informal — that 
transcended political boundaries. Historians have weighed up the balance between 
such far-flung connections and more territorially coherent spheres of influence. 
The debate has focused primarily on Church organisation in Ireland, but it is worth 
considering how churches in the west and north of the Northumbrian kingdom fit 
into the picture. 

Widespread ecclesiastical connections were prominent in Kathleen Hughes’s 
influential study of the early Irish Church (1966). She argued that the original unit 
of organisation was the episcopal paruchia, which was coterminous with the sath. 
This unit offered an alternative to the civitas, which underpinned the bishop’s see 
in formerly Roman areas.!? The system was apparently ill-adapted to Ireland’s 
decentralised society, and so dispersed monastic federations (which Hughes termed 
paruchiae) came to the fore instead.”° Columba’s churches epitomised the far-flung 


Chronica maiora §541 in De temporum ratione (ed. Jones, 525; transl. Wallis, Bede, 228); 
Higham, (Re-)reading Bede, 122-4, 128-43. For debate about the way in which Bede presented 
the Irish contribution to Northumbrian Christianity, compare Pepperdene, ‘Bede’s Historia 
Ecclesiastica’ with McCann, ‘Plures de Scottorum regione’, 23-S. 

'S HE Il, 28, 3 (ed. Lapidge, II, 174, 176; ed. and transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 316-17); Thacker, 
‘Bede and the Irish’, 37-8, 43-4, 49-50, drawing on idem, ‘Bede’s ideal’, 137-46. 

Vita S. Cuthberti auctore anonymo (ed. and transl. Colgrave, Two Lives); Vita Sancti Wilfridi 
(ed. and transl. Colgrave). 

'"" Sharpe, Medieval Irish Saints’ Lives, 18-26; O Corrain, Clavis, I, 261-8, 274-90, 336. 

A church disputed between three communities is mentioned in Tirechan, Collectanea, 22.4 (ed. 
and transl. Bieler, The Patrician Texts, 140-1); cf. Charles-Edwards, Early Christian Ireland, 
11-12. The nature of these hagiographical relationships (ranging from dependence to transient 
alliances) is considered by Bitel, /s/e of the Saints, 194-207; Mac Shamhrain, Church and Polity, 
26-7, 171, 185-92; Firey, ‘Cross-examining the witness’, 42. 

Hughes, The Church, 50. Her usage of paruchia drew on Kenney, Sources, 291-2, 329. For 
episcopal organisation in the tuath, see Charles-Edwards, Early Christian Ireland, 244-5, 248. 
°° Hughes, The Church, 39, 79-90, 132-3, cf. O Créinin, Early Medieval Ireland, 166-70. 
Contemporary examples of the application of the term paruchia to a monastic federation 
were collected by Mac Shamhrain, Church and Polity, 168-72, although some are rejected by 
Etchingham, Church Organisation, 124. 
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federation; his ecclesiastical communities comprised a familia, a spiritual family 
that transcended boundaries of kin and kingdom.”' An ecclesiastical traveller who 
moved from one territory to another, and especially overseas, was undertaking pere- 
grinatio. This potentially dangerous practice had ascetic connotations and was there- 
fore prized by the ecclesiastics of the era. The legal category of deorad Dé ‘exile for 
God’ distinguished the peregrini from the legally disadvantaged muirchuirthe ‘one 
thrown up by the sea’.”” 

More recently, scholars have placed weight on bishops’ roles and territorial juris- 
diction. The reappraisal began with Richard Sharpe’s 1984 article, which highlighted 
the continued significance of bishops. Colman Etchingham has since accumulated 
much evidence for the application of the term paruchia to bishops’ pastoral juris- 
dictions.*? In Etchingham’s view, there was a single, diverse system of organisation 
encompassing monastic, episcopal and temporal elements, and this could accommo- 
date dispersed familiae as well as contiguous groups of churches.” By the seventh 
century the most influential Irish churches housed monks (in the strict sense), a 
bishop and secular clergy, and they offered pastoral care to their tenants (manaig).” 
A question remains about the role of small churches in pastoral care, such as the 
mineclais na tuaithe ‘small church of the tuath’ that appear in the eighth-century 
tract Riagal Phatraic. Small churches are relatively well-attested archaeologically 
and (in some areas) architecturally in Ireland.”° 

Turning to the Northumbrian kingdom, John Blair’s influential model of pre-Vi- 
king English ecclesiastical organisation focuses on minsters (Old English mynster, 
from Latin monasterium). While the terminology is monastic, minsters were 
multi-functional, sustaining ordained clergy alongside monks and playing a major 
role in pastoral care.*’ In his letter to Bishop Ecgberht of York, Bede suggested that 
bishops could conduct their episcopal activities from minsters, a flexible model 
that resembles the great Irish churches.” The ‘minster hypothesis’ has been criti- 
cised for downplaying the episcopal dimension, for bishops would have consecrated 


*! Sharpe, ‘Some problems’, 244—5. It has been suggested that the familia Jae was normally 

the brethren of Iona itself, whereas familia Coluim Cille could sometimes apply to the wider 

network: Etchingham, Church Organisation, 127. However, the Iona chronicle embedded in 

the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’ applied the term familia Iae to Columban churchmen who lived in 

Pictland: AU 717.4 (ed. and transl. Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, 172—3); CS [717] (ed. and transl. 

Hennessy, 94-5); C7 717 (transl. Charles-Edwards, I, 191). 

Charles-Edwards, ‘The social background’, 52-4. Clare Stancliffe has shown that the concept of 

“white martyrdom’ related to asceticism in general, rather than peregrinatio specifically: ‘Red, 

white and blue martyrdom’, 38-40. 

3. Sharpe, ‘Some problems’, 230-70; cf. Hughes, The Church, 68-70. Etchingham, ‘The implica- 
tions’, 141-53; idem, Church Organisation, 23-31, 106-25. 

4 Etchingham, Church Organisation, 27-8, 90-3, 126-30. 

°° Ibid., 250-62; idem, ‘Pastoral provision’, 82—3; Stancliffe, ‘The Irish tradition’, 24-5. 

°° Riagal Phatraic (ed. and transl. O’Keeffe, 220). For a variety of views about the relationship 
between these minecailsi and the wider laity, see Etchingham, Church Organisation, 252-3; 
Swift, ‘Early Irish priests’, 26-31. Oo Carragain (‘Cemetery settlements’, 349-50; Churches 
in Medieval Ireland, 226-7) has highlighted the numbers of archaeologically attested local 
churches in Ireland compared with Anglo-Saxon England. 

27 Blair, The Church, 135-41; Foot, Monastic Life, 5—10, 172-84. 

°8- Bede, ‘Epistola’, 9-10 (ed. Plummer in Venerabilis Baedae Opera Historica, 11, 412-14); Blair, 
The Church, 108-11. 
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clergy to serve the lay population and overseen the behaviour of monks.” There is, 
however, a consensus that local churches were few and far between in the pre-Vi- 
king period, and in this respect Anglo-Saxon England contrasts with Ireland.*° One 
explanation is the larger and apparently more centralised nature of Anglo-Saxon 
kingdoms, where distribution of lands to churches could be carefully controlled. 
The western and northern parts of Northumbria had regional rulers akin to petty 
kings, but they were drawn into ceremonies to celebrate royal endowments of 
monasteries such as Ripon.*! 

These differences notwithstanding, Columba’s familia may have influenced the 
development of dispersed groups of churches in Anglo-Saxon England. Aldhelm 
depicted the abbots of Wilfrid’s churches as dilecti alumni ‘beloved foster-chil- 
dren’, a phrase reminiscent of familia.’ Henry Mayr-Harting has suggested that 
Wilfrid learned ‘the value and efficacy of a monastic confederation’ during his time 
at Lindisfarne.*? This mode of organisation was not unique, for Mael Rubai, abbot 
of the renowned church of Bangor in north-eastern Ireland, founded an offshoot at 
Applecross on the northern edge of Dal Riata in Britain.** Sarah Foot has identified 
several models of ecclesiastical contact: dispersed houses linked by their founder 
(such as Iona/Lindisfarne); friendships and intellectual connections; and minsters 
with dependencies, whether located far afield or in localised clusters.** These models 
highlight the potential diversity of Northumbrian-Gaelic ecclesiastical relations, and 
I will explore this point further by considering three major churches: Lindisfarne, 
York and Whithorn. 


Iona and Lindisfarne 


The close connection between Iona and Lindisfarne dates back to King Oswald’s 
vision of St Columba on the eve of the battle of Heavenfield (633/4). Following his 
victory, Oswald founded a church at Lindisfarne and he sought its first bishop from 
Iona. He eventually received Aedan, a man of modest habits and strength of char- 
acter, and the two worked together to Christianise the Northumbrian kingdom.** The 
longevity of the link has been debated: if the Synod of Whitby did not sever ties, it is 
assumed that Viking raids did. I argue that Iona’s influence endured into the Viking 
Age, and that churches in the west and north of the kingdom nurtured these ties. 


°° Cambridge and Rollason, ‘Debate’. Blair accepted that the role of bishops should not be under- 

estimated but countered other criticisms in his ‘Debate’. Another point at issue was whether 

mother parishes equate to minsters, broadly accepted by Palliser (‘Review’, 214), whereas 

Rollason (‘Monasteries’, 69-70) remained sceptical. 

O Carragain, ‘Cemetery settlements’, 348-52. 

3! Blair, The Church, 75; Vita Sancti Wilfridi 17 (ed. and transl. Colgrave, The Life, 36-7). 

*% Aldhelm, Epistola XII (ed. Ehwald, 501; transl. Lapidge and Herren, 169). Cf. Blair, The 

Church, 97. 

Mayr-Harting, The Coming of Christianity, 78, 167 (quotation); cf. John, ‘The social and polit- 

ical problems’, 50; Roper, ‘Wilfrid’s landholdings’, 66-7. Foot, Monastic Life, 265—8 notes that 

Irish influence might have been mediated by Continental models. 

4 AU 673.7, 722.1, 802.5 (ed. and transl. Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, 140, 142, 176); AT [673.4], 
722.1 (ed. and transl. Stokes, I, 33, 45); CS [669] (ed. and transl. Hennessy, 102-3); C/ (transl. 
Charles-Edwards, I, 160, 195, 263); MacLean, ‘Maelrubai’, 173-6. 

3 Foot, Monastic Life, 251-82. 

36 HE Il, 3, 1; Ill, 5, 3 (ed. Lapidge, I, 24, 40; ed. and transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 218-19, 
228-9). Aedan replaced an earlier Iona bishop, whose mission was unsuccessful. 
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Lindisfarne’s organisation bore Iona’s imprint from the time of its foundation 
onwards. The island was an unusual choice of episcopal seat since it lacked a Roman 
past; the earlier missionary Paulinus had, by contrast, been based in the Roman 
provincial centre of York. Moreover, as Bede relates, Lindisfarne was ruled by an 
abbot rather than a bishop, a pattern that replicated Iona’s organisation.*’ Lindisfarne 
belonged to the wider Columban familia, and the abbot of Iona conducted visitations 
of Northumbria, just as he did the Columban churches in Ireland.** Lindisfarne’s first 
three bishops were sent directly from Iona, and they were well connected with the 
wider network of the Columban familia.*® The bishops drew inspiration from Ireland 
and Iona in order to balance the demands of their pastoral role with their contempla- 
tive activities.” 

Iona was tied to its affiliated churches through familial links, for many of the 
personnel belonged to Columba’s kindred, Cenél Conaill of the northern Ui Néill.*! 
Of the early Lindisfarne bishops, only Aedan’s genealogy is recorded, and it does not 
suggest Cenél Conaill affinities. The Martyrology of Donegal linked Aedan with a 
segment of the Fothairt of Leinster and the church of Scattery Island in the Shannon: 


Aedhan mac Lughair. Do shliocht Eachdhach Finn Fuath nairt o bhfuil Brighit do. 
Epscop 6 Inis Cathaig, acus 6 Inis Medh-coit i niarthar thuaiscert Saxan mbecc, acus 
dia oilithre do choidh Aedhan co hInis Medcoit. 


Aedan son of Lugar. He was of the race of Eochaid Finn Fothart from whom Brigit 
descends. He was bishop at Inis Cathaig (Scattery Island) and at Inis Medcoit 
(Lindisfarne) in the north-west of Little Saxonland. Aedan went to Inis Medcoit on 
his pilgrimage.” 


I suggest that the seventeenth-century compilers of the Donegal martyrology 
confused Aedan of Lindisfarne with Aedan, bishop of Ferns. The Irish Life of Senan 
of Scattery Island, which has potentially tenth-century elements, indicates a link 
between the two churches when it asserts that Senan attained the abbacy of Ferns.* 
Confusion between the two Aeddns may have arisen because Lindisfarne was 
sometimes named Ferna, as seen in Cuthbert’s obituary in the ‘Annals of the Four 
Masters’.“* It is possible, then, that Aedan shared the northern background of the 
other leading Iona brethren. As to Bishop Finan of Lindisfarne, he is described in his 


37 Vita Sancti Cuthberti auctore Beda 16 (ed. and transl. Colgrave, 208-9); Stancliffe, ‘The Irish 
tradition’, 26. 

38 This is suggested by Abbot Ségéne’s personal contact with King Oswald: see Adomnan, Vita 

Sancti Columbae 1.1 (ed. and transl. Anderson and Anderson, 91—2); Charles-Edwards, Early 

Christian Ireland, 250, 316. Herbert, Jona, 45, 48-51 suggests that the abbot of Iona conducted 

a visitation of Irish dependencies in 661, 673 and 692. 

Finan and Colman were sent a Scottis and a Scottia, respectively: HE Ill, 25, 1, 3; IV, 4, 1 (ed. 

Lapidge, IL, 142, 146, 220; ed. and transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 294—7, 346-7). 

40 Stancliffe, ‘Cuthbert’, 36-40; eadem, ‘The Irish tradition’, 26. 

4! For example, Columba’s cousin Laisrén, prior of Durrow: Adomnan, Vita Sancti Columbae 1.29 
(ed. and transl. Anderson and Anderson, 56—7); Herbert, Jona, 33, 36-40, 43, 46-7, 57-8, 60, 66, 
74, 79, 310-11. 

*” The Martyrology of Donegal (ed. O’Donovan et al., 230-1). I have slightly amended the 
translation. 

8 Betha Sendin (ed. and transl. Stokes, Lives of Saints, 61-2, 208); for the dating, see Kenney, 
Sources, 364. 

4 AFM 686.4 (ed. and transl. O’ Donovan, I, 293). 
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annalistic obituary as filius Rimedo, ‘son of Rimid’.* Finan is likely to have been the 
son of the powerful king Colman Rimid of Cenél nEogain, the other leading northern 
Ui Néill dynasty. At the time, Cenél nEdgain were allied with Cenél nGabrain, Iona’s 
patrons in Dal Riata.*° 

Lindisfarne added to the already widespread Columban familia by founding 
churches in the Northumbrian kingdom. Melrose (Scottish Borders, formerly 
Roxburghshire) was located in a bend of the River Tweed. The church had been 
founded by the year of St Aedan’s death (651), when Cuthbert entered the commu- 
nity. The abbot, Eata, had been a pupil of Aedan at Lindisfarne, and the prior was 
Boisil, whose name suggests an origin in the Gaelic-speaking world. His cult was 
celebrated at St Boswells near Melrose, which is located by the River Tweed en route 
to Iona.*’ One of Melrose’s later inhabitants was the visionary Dryhthelm, who came 
from Incuneningum, most likely Cunninghame in Ayrshire.“ Eata also founded 
Ripon (North Yorkshire), and Cuthbert went with him to act as guest-master. Ripon, 
like Melrose, lay on the edge of territory that had only recently been conquered from 
Brittonic kings.” Lindisfarne’s tendrils were spreading into the distant parts of the 
Northumbrian kingdom, and Gaelic influence along with them. 

The Synod of Whitby (664) is often seen as a breaking point in the relations 
between Iona and Lindisfarne. This seminal debate saw the Northumbrians replace 
the Easter calculation taught by St Columba with that favoured in Rome. Theodore, 
archbishop of Canterbury, also had major changes afoot for the Northumbrian bish- 
opric, which was broken into three dioceses (Lindisfarne, Hexham and York).*° The 
bishops of Lindisfarne ceased to be drawn from Iona, although they often came from 
Lindisfarne’s federation; for example, Bishops Eata and A2thelwald had been abbots 
of Melrose.*! They belonged to the wing of the Northumbrian Church that accepted 
the change of Easter observance while continuing to respect the Columban legacy. 
Indeed, the Synod of Whitby did not put an end to links between Northumbria and 
Iona, as Kathleen Hughes conclusively demonstrated. Lindisfarne had ceased to be 
subject to Iona, but its community retained an affinity with the mother house. This 
could be seen as a relationship of filiatio rather than subiectio, to borrow Kassius 
Hallinger’s terminology for ecclesiastical federations on the Continent.* 


4 AU 660.1 (ed. and transl. Mac Airt, 132-3); AT [659.1] (ed. and transl. Stokes, I, 45-6); CS 

[656] (ed. and transl. Hennessy, 94—5); C/ (transl. Charles-Edwards, I, 151). 

See above, 35. 

7 HE ill, 26, 2; 1V 25 (27), 1 (ed. Lapidge, II, 162, 164, 356, 358; ed. and transl. Colgrave and 
Mynors, 308-9, 430-3); Vita S. Cuthberti auctore anonymo IIL.1; Vita S. Cuthberti auctore Beda 
6, 16 (ed. and transl. Colgrave, 94-5, 172-3, 206-7). Cf. Ireland, ‘Boisil’; Kirby, ‘Cuthbert’, 52; 
McCann, ‘Cuthbert and Boisil’, 76. For St Boswells, see Taylor, ‘Seventh-century Iona abbots’, 
49. 

4S HE V, 12, 1 (ed. Lapidge, III, 68; ed. and transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 488-9). 

” HE III, 25, 3 (ed. Lapidge, II, 148; ed. and transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 298-9); Vita S. Cuthberti 
auctore Beda 7-8 (ed. and transl. Colgrave, 174-9); Stephen, Vita Wilfridi 8, 17 (ed. and transl. 
Colgrave, 16-19, 34-37). 

° HE Ill, 28, 1; IV, 12, 3 (ed. Lapidge, II, 172, 256, 258; ed. and transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 
315-17, 370-1); Stephen, Vita Wilfridi, 24 (ed. and transl. Colgrave, 48-51). 

>! HE IV, 25 (27), 1; V, 12, 7 (ed. Lapidge, I, 356; UI, 82; ed. and transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 
430-1, 496-7). Cf. Vita S. Cuthberto auctore Beda ch. 30 (ed. and transl. Colgrave, 254—5) for 
Athelwald, see Blair, The Church, 84-5. 

* Hughes, ‘Evidence’, 63-6; cf. Bullough, ‘The missions’, 94-5; Campbell, ‘The debt’, 340-6; 
Cramp, ‘Northumbria and Ireland’, 199; Stancliffe, ‘The Irish tradition’, 35-40. 

3 Hallinger, Gorze-Cluny, 736-46; cf. Herbert, Jona, 44-5; Sharpe, ‘Some problems’, 245-6. 
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During the later seventh century, Northumbrian scholars gravitated to the 
churches of the Romani in the southern half of Ireland, not merely to Iona. There 
was some overlap between the Romani and the wing of the Northumbrian Church 
that cherished the Columban legacy. St Ceadda, a former pupil of Aedan, travelled 
to Ireland and resided with his fellow Northumbrian Ecgberht, presumably at Raith 
Maelsigi.** The first bishop of Lindisfarne after the Synod of Whitby was Tuda, 
who had been educated in the south of Ireland.*° Tuda died shortly afterwards and 
was buried at the monastery of Paegnalaech, which has long been identified with 
Whalley (Lancashire), although the distortion of the name poses significant diffi- 
culties.°° Another individual who sought to reconcile the new Easter customs and 
the Columban heritage was St Cuthbert. He is more certainly linked with the west 
of the kingdom because he made annual visits to St Herbert, who dwelt on an island 
in Derwentwater. Cuthbert also made trans-Pennine journeys to fulfil his pastoral 
role once he became bishop of Lindisfarne in 685 (having swapped with Eata, who 
assumed responsibility for Hexham).°’ Bede’s prose Vita Cuthberti records that there 
was a monasterium in Carlisle, whose abbess was the sister of the Northumbrian 
Queen Iurminburg. The queen herself resided in the city while her husband, Ecgfrith, 
fought at Nechtansmere. Iurminburg may have chosen to support Cuthbert’s activi- 
ties in preference to those of Wilfrid, whom she had denounced.** 

St Cuthbert’s links with Carlisle were later elaborated by the Cuthbertine commu- 
nity, who were custodians of the saints’ relics and patrimony. This is apparent in 
Historia de Sancto Cuthberto, whose date has been much discussed. I see it as an 
eleventh-century compilation that incorporated a considerable amount of earlier 
material, including records of estates.” The Historia states that King Ecgfrith gave 
St Cuthbert the city of Carlisle along with land in a fifteen-mile radius around it, in 
addition to Crayke near York. This information is echoed in a forged charter of the 
twelfth century, which purports to record grants of land to St Cuthbert at Carlisle and 
Crayke.®' The charter is connected with Durham’s brief phase of episcopal jurisdic- 
tion in Carlisle, which was challenged by plans to create an independent bishopric 
of Carlisle. Even so, the formula used to describe the grant of lands in a circuit is 
unusual: Adiecit civitatem quae vocatur Luel, quae habet circuitu .xv. miliaria, ‘he 


* HE IV, 3, 6 (ed. Lapidge, II, 216, 218; ed. and transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 344-5). 

* HE Ill, 26, 2; Ill, 27, 1 (ed. Lapidge, 162, 168; ed. and transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 308-9). 

Compare the forms Wagele in ASC E 664 (ed. Irvine, 30) and Pagele in an Anglo-Norman list 

of resting places: Rollason, ‘A list’, 69-70. Lewis, ‘Was St Tuda buried at Whalley?’; Breeze, 

“Where Were Bede’s Uilfaresdun and Paegnalaech?’, 190-1, suggesting Wawne (East Riding). 

7 Vita Sancti Cuthberti auctore anonymo IV.9; Vita Sancti Cuthberti auctore Beda 28 (ed. and 
transl. Colgrave, 124-5, 248-51); HE IV, 26 (28), 4 (ed. Lapidge, II, 366; ed. and transl. 
Colgrave and Mynors, 436-7); Tudor, ‘St. Cuthbert’, 67-8. 

3 HSC 5 (ed. and transl. South, 46-7); Vita Sancti Cuthberti auctore Beda 27 (ed. and transl. 
Colgrave, 242-3); Stephen, Vita Wilfridi 24 (ed. and transl. Colgrave, 48-51). 

°° Craster, ‘The patrimony’, 177-8 placed the initial composition in the tenth century. A poten- 
tial eleventh-century interpolation was highlighted by Simpson: ‘The King Alfred/St Cuthbert 
episode’, 398-9. In contrast, South (Historia de Sancto Cuthberto, 14-36) dates the whole text 
to the eleventh century, and Crumplin (‘Rewriting history’, 34-41, 62-72) sees it is a composite 
text compiled from the tenth century onwards. 

6 HSC 5 (ed. and transl. South, 46-7). In PNCu, I, iti, xxii this area is identified with the parish of 
St Cuthbert Without. 

6! Sawyer, Anglo-Saxon Charters, no. 66 (ed. and transl. Woodman, Charters, 348-9). 

® Regesta regum Anglo-Normannorum I, nos 463, 478 (ed. Davis with Whitwell, 113, 115); 
Sharpe, ‘Symeon as pamphleteer’; McGuigan, ‘Neither Scotland nor England’, 200-1. 
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(Ecgfrith) added the city that is called Carlisle, which has a circumference of fifteen 
miles’. This formula is paralleled in seventh-century charters issued to Bobbio and 
Stavelot-Malmedy, Irish foundations on the Continent. Thus it is likely that the 
charter and the Historia draw on an earlier record of the grant that was influenced by 
precedents in Gaeldom.® 

The Cuthbertine community acquired other lands in the west of the kingdom, 
according to the Historia. King Ecgfrith reportedly granted an estate at Cartmel 
(near Morecambe Bay) to St Cuthbert, along with some Britons.“ There are indeed 
references to Britons in the local place-names Birkby Hall and Walton Hall, which 
mention bretar (ON ‘Britons’) and w(e)alas (OE ‘Britons’) respectively. Brittonic 
culture would have been relatively enduring in this area thanks to contact with 
Brittonic-speaking kings on the Isle of Man. In the Domesday survey, Cartmel’s 
estate was named Cherchebi, a Norse place-name that was applied to settlements 
owned by a church.’ The most likely candidate for this minster is Heversham, whose 
abbot fled from the piratae to the Cuthbertine church of Norham-on-Tweed in the 
early tenth century.® Tilred may be the man who became bishop of Chester-le-Street 
(by then the base of the Cuthbertine community) in 915. A further indication of 
Cuthbertine influence in the west is the presence of a relic of the saint’s hair at a 
monastery near the River Dacre. The community must have acquired this relic after 
Cuthbert’s translation in 698.” The Dacre in question used to be identified with a 
place near Ripon, but excavations at Dacre (Cumbria, formerly Cumberland) have 
revealed many attributes of an early medieval ecclesiastical establishment.”! Dacre’s 
community must have had close personal links with Cuthbert’s community to obtain 
a bodily relic. 

Just as Lindisfarne had estates near the Irish Sea, so it acquired more northerly 
lands. The Historia indicates that the core endowments (beyond Lindisfarne itself) 
lay between the rivers Tweed, Till and Breamish, including the areas known as 
Islandshire and Norhamshire.” The Historia lists two large landholdings north of 
the Tweed: the land between the rivers Adder and Leader (Berwickshire), save the 
estates of the church of Coldingham, and the lands between the Lammermuirs and 
Eskmouth belonging to the monasterium of St Balthere (Baldred) at Tyninghame. 
Lindisfarne must have acquired Tyninghame’s lands during the eighth century or 


® The formula appears in the Lombard king Agilulf’s grant to Columbanus, and in subsequent 


texts (ed. Richter, Bobbio, 14-18). They were altered in transmission but contain some original 
formulae. Cf. Wormald, Bede and the Conversion, 17; Blair, The Church, 222-3. 

“4 HSC 6 (ed. and transl. South, 48-9). South translates dedit ei rex Ecgfrith terram quae vocatur 

Cartmel et omnes Brittani cum eo as ‘King Ecgfrith and all the Britons with him gave him 

(Cuthbert) the territory of Cartmel’ because masc/neuter eo cannot refer to terram. Nevertheless, 

the word order suggests that eo refers to the land, not Ecgfrith. Perhaps a scribal error is respon- 

sible for confusion between eo and ea. 

Britby, Walletun 1086: DB Yorks (ed. Faull and Stinson, 1L1; ed. Williams and Martin, fol. 

301v); PNLa, 196, 224; cf. Crowe, ‘Cartmel’. 

Edmonds, ‘The Furness peninsula’, 21-3. 

*’ DB Yorks (ed. Faull and Stinson, 1L1; ed. Williams and Martin, fol. 301v); Pickles, Power, 
31-2. 

68 HSC 21 (ed. and transl. South, 58-61). 

© Libellus de exordio 11.16 (ed. and transl. Rollason, 132-3); Tudor, ‘St. Cuthbert’, 75 n. 26. 

” HE IV, 32, 1 (ed. Lapidge, IL, 282; ed. and transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 446-9). 

™ Leech and Newman, ‘Excavations at Dacre’. 

® HSC 4 (ed. and transl. South, 42—3); Craster, ‘The patrimony’, 178-9. 
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later since Balthere died in 756.” Tyninghame also appears in a list of mansiones 
that belonged to the bishopric of Lindisfarne at the start of Eardwulf’s bishopric 
(854). The list was inserted into the twelfth-century texts Historia regum and 
the Chronica of Roger of Howden. Apart from a generalised claim to all of the 
churches between Tweed and Tyne, the list comprises church sites, including 
major minsters such as Carlisle, Melrose, Coldingham and Abercorn.” There are 
three ways in which the list might be interpreted: as a reflection of a ‘monastic 
federation’ on the Iona model;” as a description of a consolidated Bernician 
diocese (the mansiones being places where the bishop had a residence);’° and as 
an insight into increased landholdings in the tenth or eleventh century, following 
the demise of other minsters.’’? These explanations may be compatible: Melrose 
and Carlisle, for example, had links with Lindisfarne prior to the consolidation of 
the Bernician diocese.” What is clear is that Lindisfarne’s influence progressively 
increased in the area between Tweed and Forth, an area that was crucial to inter- 
action with Iona.” 

In the early eighth century, the lona community changed their method of calcu- 
lating Easter, a development that revivified links between Iona and its Northumbrian 
offshoots. The change had been afoot for some time: Adomnan reformed his Easter 
observance during a visit to the Northumbrian King Aldfrith, who had been a 
sapiens ‘ecclesiastical scholar’ on Iona.*® The Northumbrian churchman Ecgberht 
completed Iona’s conversion to the new Easter dating in 716.8! This was the period 
when information about Northumbrian (and especially Lindisfarne) saints was 
entered into a copy of the ‘Martyrology of Jerome’ that was kept at Iona. The text 
eventually arrived at Tallaght, and attained something approaching its current form 
in the early ninth century.” Ecgberht also helped the nobleman Eanmund to found 
a new daughter house from Lindisfarne (the location is unidentified). Around a 
century later, Athelwulf portrayed life at this monastery in his poem De Abbatibus. 
Ecgberht’s links with Iona and Ireland may explain the presence of a highly skilled 
scribe and illuminator named Ultan (a Gaelic name).* 

Ecgberht had close associations with Lindisfarne’s former daughter houses at 
Ripon and Melrose, which helped to reinvigorate their links with Iona. Shortly 
before the Synod of Whitby, there had been a rupture in the Columban tradition 
at Ripon, when the church was granted to St Wilfrid. Abbot Eata and others qui 
Scottos sequebantur ‘who followed the Scotti’ refused to change their practices, 


® HSC 4 (ed. and transl. South, 42-3). For Balthere’s death, see the York annals in HR (ed. Arnold, 
II, 41). 

™ HR (ed. Amold, II, 101); Chronica magistri Rogeri de Houedene (ed. Stubbs, I, 45); Aird, St 
Cuthbert, 16. The general claim is described as a later addition by Woolf, ‘The diocese’, 233-4. 

® Craster, ‘The patrimony’, 179-80; Rollason, Northumbria, 133. 

Woolf, From Pictland to Alba, 81-3; idem, ‘The diocese’, 235-6 (defining mansio). 

7 Aird, St Cuthbert, 16; South, HSC, 80. 

8 HR (ed. and transl. Arnold, II, 94). 

” Taylor, ‘Seventh-century Iona abbots’. 

8° HE V, 15, 1 (ed. Lapidge, III, 94; ed. and transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 504-7); V, 21, 14 (ed. 
Lapidge, II, 162, 164; ed. and transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 550-1); cf. Vita Sancti Cuthberti 
11.46 (ed. and transl. Anderson and Anderson, 178-81). For Aldfrith, see above, 42-3. 

8! HE V, 22, 1-2 (ed. Lapidge, III, 166, 168, 170; ed. and transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 552-5). 

8 MT 18 March (ed. Best and Lawlor, 24); O Riain, Anglo-Saxon Ireland, 4-13. On the date-range, 
cf. Dumville, ‘Félire Oengusso’, 43-4. 

83 Athelwulf, De Abbatibus VIII (ed. and transl. Campbell, 18-23). 
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and they retreated to Melrose.** Ecgberht’s network soothed these divisions: one 
of Ecgberht’s companions had served Prior Boisil, and he experienced a vision 
of Boisil while residing with Ecgberht’s community in Ireland.* By associating 
Melrose with Ecgberht’s community, Bede subtly elided any lingering sensitivi- 
ties surrounding the Easter practices of Boisil and his fellow monks from Iona.*® 
As to Ripon, it is interesting that the bodies of Ecgberht and Wihtberht rested 
there along with Wilfrid. This information appears in a list of saints’ resting places 
known as Secgan, which dates from the eleventh century in its current form but 
contains a ninth-century element.*’ Wihtberht was a member of Ecgberht’s cohort 
in Ireland before he embarked on the mission to Frisia. He later returned to Ireland, 
where he acted as a guarantor of Adomnan’s law, Cain Adomndain, and was vener- 
ated at several Irish churches.** There are signs of Ripon’s revival of interest in 
its Columban heritage in the eighth century. Abbot Sléibine of Iona (ob. ca 767) 
visited the church, and St Cuthbert’s followers resided there before they relocated 
from Chester-le-Street to Durham in the later tenth century.*? Another hint is found 
in the Vita S. Kentigerni by the late-twelfth-century author Jocelin of Furness. 
Jocelin notes that Ripon had a crosier of St Columba, which had reportedly 
been conveyed to the church by St Kentigern.°° Whatever the story’s veracity, it 
suggests that Jocelin gleaned from his northern English sources that Ripon housed 
a Columban relic.”! 

Lindisfarne’s federation continued to grow in the ninth century, when Bishop 
Ecgred (ob. 845) founded a new monastery at Norham-on-Tweed. The endowment 
included two estates in Jedburgh, a strategically important area near the confluence 
of the Rivers Teviot and Tweed.” Ecgred transported the wooden church of Aedan, 
and the relics of Cuthbert and Ceolwulf (0b. 765), to the new site. Secgan confirms 
that Cuthbert’s body rested at Norham, a reference that most likely belongs to the 


“HE Ill, 25, 3 (ed. Lapidge, I, 146-9; ed. and transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 298-9). Vita Wilfridi 
8 (ed. and transl. Colgrave, 16-19) mentions the gift to Wilfrid but not the prior occupants; Vita 
Sancti Cuthberti auctore Beda 8 (ed. and transl. Colgrave, 180-1) gives no specific reason for 
Eata’s departure. 

8 HE V,9, 2 (ed. Lapidge, III, 52; ed. and transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 476-7); Kirby, ‘Cuthbert’, 

50; Ziegler, ‘The Ripon connection?’. 

McCann, ‘Cuthbert and Boisil’, 76-82, noting that these sensitivities may explain Boisil’s 

absence from Vita Sancti Cuthberti auctore anonymo. 

87 Rollason, ‘A list’, 62-8. McGuigan, ‘Neither Scotland nor England’, 77-8, calls into question 
the ninth-century element, but I remain convinced. 

88 Rollason, ‘A list’, 89; Blair, “A handlist’, 532, 559-60; HE V, 9-10 (ed. Lapidge, HI, 50-62; 
ed. and transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 474-85). For Wihtbert’s cult, see the eleventh-cen- 
tury notes to Félire Oengusso: Martyrology of Oengus 8 December (ed. Stokes, 256-9). The 
‘Ichtbricht epscop’ who was a guarantor of Cdin Adomndin used to be identified with Ecgberht: 
Ni Dhonnchadha, ‘The guarantor list’, 180, 193-4. However, O Croinin, ‘Rath Melsigi’, 24-6, 
argues that he was Wihtberht. 

*° Hughes, ‘Evidence’, 55-6, citing the Chartres MS of Historia Brittonum; Libellus de exordio 
IlI.1 (ed. and transl. Rollason, 144-5). 

°° Jocelin of Furness, Vita Kentigerni, 39-40 (ed. Forbes, 229-232); Gardner, ‘Kentigern’, 1-7, 
20-2. 

°! Jackson, ‘The sources’, 279-80, 310, 340-1. For other Columban staffs, see Bourke, ‘Insignia 
Columbae II’. The detail about Ripon’s crosier is omitted from the version of this tale in the 
fifteenth-century Breviarium Aberdonense (ed. Blew, II, pars hiemalis, fols xxvii v-xxx 1); cf. 
MacQuarrie, ‘The career’, 16; idem, The Saints, 135-6. 

° HSC 9 (ed. and transl. South, 48-51). 
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ninth-century stratum of the text.?? The reference to Aedan indicates that Lindisfarne 
continued to promote the Columban legacy in Northumbria. 

Taken as a whole, the two centuries from the 630s to the 830s witnessed signifi- 
cant changes in the relationship between the Columban familia and the Northumbrian 
kingdom. What began as an institutionalised relationship between Iona and 
Lindisfarne became a more informal connection founded on the Columban heritage. 
The expansion of the Cuthbertine community towards the northern and western 
edges of the Northumbrian kingdom helped to foster these common interests. 


The Columban familia and the Cuthbertine community in the Viking Age 


The Viking Age has often been portrayed as a time of dramatic change for the 
churches of the Insular world. There were shifts in patterns of episcopal affiliation, 
landholding and patronage. These changes were partly the result of Viking raids, 
but also a response to broader developments in landownership and politics. The 
ties between the Columban and Cuthbertine churches were not severed during this 
period; rather, they continued to evolve against the changing backdrop. 

The ninth century saw changes in the Columban familia, and I propose that these 
developments affected Lindisfarne. In 807—14 a new church was built at Cenanas 
(Kells, Co. Meath), which lay in southern Ui Néill territory.** Several decades later, 
some Columban relics were moved to Kells and to the newly built church of Dunkeld 
in Pictland.*> These developments create the impression that Iona was losing influ- 
ence, yet there is no firm evidence that Columba’s comarbae (heres, heir) was perma- 
nently based at Kells until 1007.°° Abbot Diarmait of Iona remained an influential 
figure in Ireland, especially in the ascetic céli Dé movement.” That said, the ninth 
century was a period of instability for the Columban familia, and in 878 Columba’s 
shrine was moved to Ireland in flight from the Gail/.°* I have argued elsewhere that 
the trigger was the raids of Halfdan into Pictland from his base on the Tyne, and that 
similar problems encouraged the Cuthbertine community to follow suit.” 


°? Rollason, ‘A list’, 68, 87 (using the name Ubbanford for Norham). Here I follow Jolly, The 
Community, 19 and diverge from McGuigan, ‘Neither Scotland nor England’, 58-81 and Woolf, 
‘The diocese’, 233, who suggest that Cuthbert’s relics could have rested at Norham until the 
eleventh century. 

4 AU 807.4, 814.9 (ed. and transl. Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, 262—3, 270-1); CS [807, 814] (ed. 

and transl. Hennessy, 126-7); C7 807.4, 814.10 (transl. Charles-Edwards, 268, 273); Herbert, 

Iona, 68-9. 

Indrechtach brings relics to Ireland: AU 849.7 (ed. and transl. Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, 

308-9); CI 849.10 (transl. Charles-Edwards, 306). This entry is omitted from the briefer CS. 

For the removal of relics to Pictland, see CKA (ed. and transl. Hudson, 148, 152); Bannerman, 

‘“Comarba Coluim Chille’, 42-4; Dumville, The Churches, 20-1, esp. n. 53. For the significance 

of corporeal relics in Ireland, see Wycherley, The Cult, 69-72. 

Clancy, ‘Iona, Scotland’, 111-14, 117-18, 120 discusses Iona’s role in Dunkeld’s foundation. 

For the seat of the comarbae, see Clancy, ‘Iona v. Kells’, esp. 90 contra Herbert, Jona, 74-82; 

Bannerman, *‘Comarba’. David Dumville (‘Mael Brigte’) has drawn attention to the significance 

of Raphoe (Co. Donegal) during this period, which is another indication that the transfer of the 

headship was complex. 

Clancy, ‘Iona, Scotland’. 

* AU 878.9 (ed. and transl. Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, 334-5); CS [878] (ed. and transl. Hennessy, 
166-7); CI 878.10 (transl. Charles-Edwards, 328). 

°° Edmonds, ‘St Cuthbert’, esp. 7-11. 
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The Cuthbertine community was also changing in the ninth century. There is a 
dearth of contemporary information and a danger in over-reliance on retrospective, 
post-Norman descriptions of the situation. Broadly speaking, the community was now 
composed largely of hereditary priests (perhaps alongside a more strictly monastic 
group), who looked after St Cuthbert’s relics, lands and people (the haliwerfolc). 
Once Halfdan had set up camp on the Tyne, the community uprooted St Cuthbert’s 
shrine and embarked on a seven-year period of wanderings, eventually settling at 
Chester-le-Street ca 883.' During this phase of exile, the community attempted 
to send their saint to Ireland, as reported in Historia de Sancto Cuthberto.'°' The 
episode relates that Bishop Eardwulf of Lindisfarne and Abbot Eadred of Carlisle 
removed Cuthbert’s relics from Lindisfarne and eventually arrived at Derunt muthe 
(the mouth of the River Derwent, Cumbria). They placed the holy body in a boat and 
started to sail to Ireland while the saint’s people wept, lamenting the loss of their 
patron. A miraculous storm whipped up, and three waves turned into blood as they 
washed over the boat, prompting the group to return to shore. 

The Historia’s version of events is not straightforward, for it is influenced by the 
Old Testament account of the Exodus.'” Yet some of the details ring true, given our 
knowledge of Cuthbertine landholdings. David Rollason has argued that the commu- 
nity did not wander randomly; rather they toured their dependent estates, in the 
manner of some Continental communities exiled by Viking raids.'° The Cuthbertine 
community had a long-standing association with Carlisle, as already noted, and 
Abbot Eadred is described elsewhere in the Historia as abbas de Luercestre ‘abbot of 
Carlisle’.!* Alex Woolf has suggested that the former Roman city of Carlisle tempo- 
rarily became the seat of the combined see of Lindisfarne/Hexham in the 870s.'® 
Further south along the Cumbrian coast, on the south side of the Derwent estuary, St 
Michael’s church at Workington has yielded several high-quality pieces of pre-Vi- 
king sculpture as well as some coffined burials of this era. These are pointers to 
the site of a minster, which may have had its own port at the former Roman fort of 
Burrow Walls on the north side of the Derwent.'”° 

The storm eventually drove the saint’s boat to Whithorn, according to Symeon 
of Durham’s early twelfth-century Libellus de exordio.'"’ There are indications that 
St Cuthbert’s cult was well-established in the vicinity of Whithorn by this time. 
Reginald of Durham related that Ailred of Rievaulx visited the community of 


100 This picture derives from eleventh- and twelfth-century texts, which were informed by the 


descendants of the coffin-bearers: Aird, St Cuthbert, 116-19. For Chester-le-Street, see Jolly, 
The Community, 15-36. 

101 HSC 20 (ed. and transl. South, 58-9); compare HR, s.a. 875 (ed. Arnold, I, 82); Libellus de 
exordio II.6 (ed. and transl. Rollason, 100-1, 104—5). 

1 Exod. 4.9; 7.17-18; commented on explicitly in Miracula (ed. Arnold, Svmeonis monachi opera 
omnia, 1, 237); Libellus de exordio 11.11 (ed. and transl. Rollason, 114-15). The illustrated 
version of the Miracula in Oxford, University College, MS 165, p. 143 appears on the front 
cover. 

'03 Rollason, ‘The wanderings’, 50. I discuss Continental communities in ‘St Cuthbert’, 16. 

104 FHISC 13 (ed. and transl. South, 52-3). 

5 Woolf, From Pictland to Alba, 81. Woolf suggests that the combined bishopric also included 
Whithorn, but if so, this was temporary. By the tenth century, Whithorn was functioning as the 
centre of a smaller bishopric focused on the Machars peninsula: Hill, Whithorn, 53. 

'°6 Corpus IT, 11, 154-7, now augmented by material from the more recent excavations, as described 
in Paterson, ‘The sculptural fragments’. Cf. Edmonds, ‘Barrier or unifying feature?’, 25-6; 
eadem, “The practicalities’, 146. 

‘07 Libellus de exordio I1.11-12 (ed. and transl. Rollason, 114-15; 118-21). 
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Cuthbrictis khirche (Kirkcudbright) in 1164.'°* They were observing St Cuthbert’s 
festival, and the festivities turned high-spirited when a bull was brought to the 
churchyard to be baited. Some of the churchmen voiced their disapproval of this 
activity on the basis that it would violate St Cuthbert’s sanctuary.’ Another relevant 
twelfth-century text is Libellus de Ortu Sancti Cuthberti, which relates the tradition 
of St Cuthbert’s birth in Ireland. Thomas Clancy has identified one of the author’s 
informants, Bishop Alanus, with Gille Aldan of Whithorn.'!° The young Cuthbert 
is said to have travelled from Ireland to (regio), quae Rennii vocatur, in portu qui 
Rintsnoc dicitur, ‘to the region called Rhinns in the port which is called Rintsnoc’.'"! 
He voyaged in a stone currach, which could still be seen at Rintsnoc at the time of 
writing. These texts provide seemingly independent testimony to the veneration of 
Cuthbert in Galloway.'” 

The Libellus also sheds further light on the links between the Cuthbertine federa- 
tion and Ireland. The text asserts that Cuthbert had been born at Kells, which seems 
most unlikely given that Bede placed Cuthbert’s childhood near Melrose; neverthe- 
less, the tradition offers insight into Cuthbert’s cult at Kells. The story of Cuthbert’s 
birth is credited to Eugenius bishop of Ardmore, who had himself been born and 
raised at Kells. He noted ab incolis locus illius nativitatis ostenditur, ‘the place of his 
birth is pointed out by the inhabitants [of Kells]’.''’ I suggest that St Cuthbert’s cult 
developed at Kells around the time when the saint’s body was despatched to Ireland. 
Kells was a very appropriate destination because it had recently acquired relics of St 
Columba. 

There is further support for this theory in the mid-tenth-century text Betha 
Adamnain, which sought to bolster Kells’s prestige by recounting the achievements 
of St Adomnan.'"* The author reveals considerable knowledge of Northumbria when 
he relates Adomnan’s quest to retrieve hostages after Ecgfrith’s raid on Brega. This 
episode was circulating widely in Ireland thanks to the Middle Irish translation of 
Bede’s Historia ecclesiastica, but Betha Adamndin’s version contains unique infor- 
mation about the saint’s journey.'!° Once Adomnan arrived on the shore of the Saxain 
Tuaiscirt (‘Saxons of the North’, Northumbrians), he drew a circle in the sand, 


'08 Reginald of Durham, Libellus de Admirandis, chs 84—5 (ed. Raine, 177-9). 

'© The Anglian cross-head may add weight to the idea of an Anglo-Saxon minster here, but it is not 
certain that it was always at Kirkcudbright: Brooke, ‘The Northumbrian settlements’, 305-6. 

"© Libellus de Ortu preface (ed. Raine, 64); Clancy, ‘Magpie hagiography’, 218, 220, 222. 

"! Rennii is a Latinised form. The -nn could be rendered -nt in Irish or -nd in Scottish Gaelic: 
Jackson, The Gaelic Notes, 140, 150. 

'2 Libellus de Ortu, 14 (ed. Raine, 74); Clancy, ‘Magpie hagiography’, 222. Sharpe suggested that 
the writer was a monk of Durham in ‘Were the Irish annals known’, 137-9. However, Thomas 
Clancy argues that the Libellus de Ortu is too divergent from the style of Symeon and Reginald 
of Durham to have been written there: Clancy, ‘Magpie hagiography’, 227-9. 

‘3 Libellus de Ortu, 12 (ed. Raine, 72). 

"4 Betha Adamnain 12 (ed. and transl. Herbert, 54—7). The date of the work (961 x 965) was deter- 
mined through examination of content and linguistic features, see ibid., 4-8 and Herbert, Jona, 
153-69. The upper limit was partly dictated by the text’s lack of allusion to Dal Cais, though 
this may have been deliberate: Breatnach, ‘L¢irmheas: Betha Adamnain’. Another reviewer has 
suggested that the report of the attack on Brega 684 was an allusion to a Scandinavian raid on 
Kells in 970: O Briain, ‘Léirmheasanna/ Reviews: Betha Adamnain’, 157-8. Thus a later date 
for the text can be envisaged, but it can still be placed in the mid to late tenth century. 

"S Ni Chathain, ‘Bede’s Ecclesiastical History’ (only a fragment survives). It is cited as Stair 
Bhéid (‘Bede’s History’) in The Fragmentary Annals §166 (ed. and transl. Radner, 56—7); cf. Ni 
Mhaonaigh, ‘Caraid tairisi’, 274-5. 
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which became an island and acted as a safe haven while the Saxons tried to prevent 
him from landing. This miracle so impressed his adversaries that they granted the 
hostages to him.'!® As Patrick Wadden has noted, Exodus shaped the depiction of 
Adomnan’s journey, and the name for Adomnan’s landing place (Tracht Romra) 
recalls the Red Sea.''’ This allusion is, however, compatible with the idea that Tracht 
Romra was based on real-life experience; indeed the description of its tidal range 
resembles the Solway Firth.''* I suggest that Betha Adamnain and Historia de Sancto 
Cuthberto both portray a route across the Irish Sea that was plied by the communities 
of Lindisfarne and Kells. 

Once the Cuthbertine community had settled at Chester-le-Street, they remained 
open to Irish learning, as well as absorbing new influences from the contemporary 
reform movement in Southumbria. As Karen Louise Jolly has shown, they acquired 
a service book from southern England and augmented it with texts and commentary, 
some of which have Irish affinities.''? These scholarly resources reflect the commu- 
nity’s heritage; is it also possible that they were receiving texts from Kells? Historia 
de Sancto Cuthberto and Betha Admamnain share the concept of using a saint’s 
Life to explore a church’s dependencies and assets, an idea that was routine in Irish 
hagiography.’ The Historia incorporates records of land transactions, which are 
similar to those preserved in the margins of the Durham Liber Vitae, another practice 
that is unusual in an English context.'*! Two of the Durham memoranda are reminis- 
cent of the ‘Latin charter tradition’ of Ireland, Scotland, Wales, Brittany in that they 
were recorded in a precious manuscript, in the third person, with sanction clauses 
(although no witness lists). It may be no coincidence that the Book of Kells contains 
a substantial body of vernacular property records of this type.'” 

The Cuthbertine and Columban federations remained conscious of their common 
heritage during the Viking Age. There were ongoing contacts between the two groups 
of churches, which involved the movement of churchmen and perhaps also the circu- 
lation of texts. The estates in the west and north of the Northumbrian kingdom facil- 
itated journeys between these two great ecclesiastical federations. I now turn to a 
different church, York, to ascertain whether this picture is representative. 


York: a cosmopolitan city 


At first glance, York’s ecclesiastical community appears unlikely to have forged 
bonds with churches in the Gaelic-speaking world. Wilfrid was the second bishop 
of York, and his animosity towards Iona’s Easter customs is notorious. Yet York’s 


"6 See above, 43. The tale was subsequently elaborated in Conchubranus’s Vita Monennae 1.14—15 
1.15 (ed. Esposito, 215-16). I discuss this further in my ‘Irish hagiographical representations’. 

"7 Wadden, ‘Tracht Romra’. 

18 Cf. O Corrain, ‘The Vikings’, 316. 

"9 Durham Cathedral Library MS A.IV.19; Jolly, The Community, 118, 125-6, 174, 179, 183, 197, 
211. 

0 The Anglo-Norman points of comparison offered by South (HSC, 12-14, 25-36) post-date the 
Historia. 

1 Woodman, The Charters, 317; idem, ‘Charters, Northumbria’, 46—7. 

'2 The classic work is Davies, ‘The Latin-charter tradition’. For Kells, see The Irish Charters (ed. 
O’Donovan); Herbert, ‘Charter material’. Dauvit Broun has questioned the coherence of the 
group of so-called ‘Celtic charters’: The Charters, 38-40. For Frankish parallels, see Hodge, 
“When is a charter not a charter?’, 130-2. 
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intermittent connections with churches in Ireland and Dal Riata in Britain emerge 
in three ways: Wilfrid’s profession of authority for the northern parts of Britain and 
Ireland; York’s authority over the bishops of Mag nEo (Mayo); and the tradition 
that céli Dé ‘clients of God’ dwelt in York. York’s bishops, and later archbishops, 
wielded great influence throughout Northumbria, and their interests in the west of the 
kingdom would have facilitated contacts with Ireland. 

Wilfrid’s career was notoriously turbulent. He rose to prominence through a 
formidable display of rhetoric at the Synod of Whitby, 664, and was elected to the 
Northumbrian bishopric. While he was away on the Continent seeking consecra- 
tion, Ceadda was installed in his place; Archbishop Theodore eventually resolved the 
matter in favour of Wilfrid. A decade later, Wilfrid was expelled after an altercation 
with Ecgfrith. He sought redress from Pope Agatho in Rome, professing authority 
for the northern halves of Ireland and Britain, as well as the islands in between.'™ In 
the meantime, Archbishop Theodore rationalised diocesan organisation by dividing 
the Northumbrian bishopric in three. When Wilfrid was eventually allowed to return, 
he was appointed bishop of York, and after a further period of exile he ended his 
career as bishop of Hexham. 

Wilfrid’s claim to episcopal authority in the northern parts of Britain and Ireland 
affected the Columban familia; Wilfrid wanted ‘Y ork to be the new, orthodox Iona’.!4 
One obstacle was that Iona had its own bishops, even if they are only attested sporad- 
ically.'!*5 Uncertain instances include Dorbbéne, who attained the kathedra of Iona 
in 713 (perhaps a term that connotes episcopal status);'”° Cilline Droichtech, whose 
epithet may be a literal translation of Latin pontifex;'*’ and Abbot Fergna’s descrip- 
tion as a bishop in late-medieval notes on the Martyrology of Gorman.'** A Bishop 
Conamail acted as a guarantor of Cain Adomndain in 697, and he may be the Conamail 
who became abbot of Iona in 704.'*? One certain example of a bishop of Jona is his 
fellow guarantor of Cain Adomndin, Coeddi. This man, who has an unusual English 
name, was described as episcopus Jae in his obituary in 712.'°° Whether or not Iona 
had a regular episcopal succession, the continuing interchange of personnel between 
the Columban familia and Northumbria will have attracted Wilfrid’s interest. Clare 


'3 HE V, 19, 9 (ed. Lapidge, II, 122; ed. and transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 524-5); Vita Wilfridi 
esp. 53 (ed. and transl. Colgrave, 108-16). 

"4 Charles-Edwards, Early Christian Ireland, 432-3. 

"5 Markus, ‘Iona’, 123-4. For Iona bishops of the tenth century, see Etchingham, Church 
Organisation, 186. 

6 AU 713.5 (ed. and transl. Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, 168-9); AT [713.6] (ed. and transl. Stokes, 
I, 23); CI 713.5 (transl. Charles-Edwards, 187); Herbert, Jona, 58 n. 6; Etchingham, Church 
Organisation, 92. 

"7 Bourke, ‘Cilline Pontifex’. For Cilline’s obit, in which he is described as an anchorite of Iona, 
see AU 752.1 (ed. and transl. Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, 206-7); AT 752.1 (ed. and transl. 
Stokes, I, 29); C/ 752 (transl. Charles-Edwards, I, 223). 

"8 Bourke, ‘Fergna Epscop’. Félire Hui Gormdin, 2 March (ed. Stokes, 46-7). For Fergna’s obit, in 
which he is described as abbot of Iona, see AU 623.1 (ed. Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, 112—13); 
AT [624.1] (ed. and transl. Stokes, I, 21); CS [623] (ed. and transl. Hennessy, 76-7); C/ 623.1 
(transl. Charles-Edwards, I, 132). 

"9 Ni Dhonnchadha, ‘The guarantor list’, 180, 191-2; Markus, ‘Iona’, 128-9. For Conamail’s obit, 
see AU 710.1 (ed. and transl. Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, 166-7); AT [710.1] (ed. and transl. 
Stokes, I, 33); CS 706 (ed. and transl. Hennessy, 116-17); C/ 710.1 (transl. Charles-Edwards, I, 
184). 

'80 AU 712.1 (ed. and transl. Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, 168-9); AT [712.1] (ed. and transl. Stokes, 
I, 34); C7712 (transl. Charles-Edwards, I, 185); Ni Dhonnchadha, ‘The guarantor list’, 191. 
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Stancliffe has shown that Wilfrid was hostile not only to Iona’s Easter practices but 
also towards the Columban inheritance in its entirety.'°! 

In Ireland, Wilfrid’s ambitions encroached on the spheres of jurisdiction claimed 
by Armagh and Kildare. Unlike Iona, those churches sought to establish authority 
throughout the whole of Ireland, not merely the northern half.'** Armagh may have 
aspired to influence elsewhere in the Irish Sea region, as hinted at by Muirchi’s 
Vita Sancti Patricii, which was written towards the end of the seventh century. 
Muirchut ascribes the conversion of Mac Cuill, a future bishop of the Isle of Man, to 
Patrick.'** The text was written in the aftermath of the raid on Brega, and this episode 
helped to bolster Armagh against the spread of Northumbrian ecclesiastical authority 
across the Irish Sea.'** Northumbrian contacts with the Isle of Man are apparent on 
several inscriptions at the major church site of Maughold, including the design on the 
monument that honours Irneit, bishop of the Island (or the Isles?).'*° Once again, the 
Island emerges as a key part of Northumbrian—Gaelic relations. 

Aside from the episcopal dimension, Wilfrid’s minsters fostered links with Irish 
churches. Willibrord entered Ripon as a child oblate and subsequently studied at 
Ecgberht’s community of Raith Maelsigi in Ireland.'** At this stage Ripon was 
treated as one of Wilfrid’s personal monasteries, rather than an episcopal posses- 
sion of York, although it had become one of the archbishop of York’s estates by 
the tenth century.'*’ Ripon had recently acquired churches and estates in the west of 
the kingdom, which could have facilitated the connections with Ireland. The Deiran 
sub-ruler Alhfrith granted churches and estates from which Brittonic churchmen 
had fled iuxta Rippel et Ingaedyne et in regione Dunutinga et Incaetlaevum in 
caeterisque locis. These places have been traditionally identified as Dent in western 
Yorkshire, Yeadon near Leeds, Catlow in the Ribble Valley and lands next to the 
River Ribble.'** Ian Wood has questioned the Yeadon identification on the basis 
that Britons are more likely to have been resident west of the Pennines by this time, 
although other scholars allow for the survival of Brittonic culture in the former 
kingdom of Elmet.'*? Ripple in Worcestershire has been proposed as an alternative 
identification for Rippel, but in my view Ribblesdale is a more natural adjunct to 
the other Pennine lands.'*° Ribchester’s Roman fort offered a suitable base for an 
early medieval ecclesiastical community, as is shown by early medieval sculpture 
and metalwork.'*'! The place-names Bispham (Biscopham 1086 ‘bishop’s settle- 
ment’), Kirkham (Chicheham 1086 ‘church settlement’) and Preston (Prestune 1086 


3! Stancliffe, Bede, Wilfrid, 10-21. 

'2 Liber Angeli 28 (ed. and transl. Bieler, Patrician Texts, 188); Cogitosus, Vita S. Brigitae, preface 
to ch. 4 (transl. Connolly and Picard, 11). 

33 Muirchu, Vita S. Patricii, 1.23 (ed. and transl. Bieler, 102-7). 

'4 For Armagh’s reaction to the raid, see Wadden, ‘Theories’, 173-7. On the Mac Cuill episode 
in relation to Armagh’s interests across the Irish Sea, see Howlett, Muirchii Moccu Macthéni, 
180-3; Wycherley, The Cult, 89-90. 

'55 See above, 42. 

186 HE Ill, 13, 1-3 (ed. Lapidge, II, 74, 76, 78; ed. and transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 252-5); Vita 
Wilfridi 26 (ed. and transl. Colgrave, 52-3); O Croinin, ‘Rath Melsigi’, 22-5. 

857 Sawyer, Anglo-Saxon Charters, no. 1461 (ed. Woodman, Charters, 139-41, 147-8). 

88 Vita Wilfridi 17 (ed. and transl. Colgrave, 36-7); Cox, ‘The place-names’, 18. 

'39 Wood, ‘Anglo-Saxon Otley’, 24; compare Jones, ‘Some donations’, 30—6 (noting that Yeadon 
appeared in a tenth-century list of lands around Otley belonging to Archbishop Oswald of York). 

140 Sims-Williams, ‘St Wilfrid’, 180-3. 

‘4! The presence of a -p- in the rendering of the river name is not unique, cf. Domesday’s inter 
Ripam et Mersham: PNLa, 65. 
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‘settlement of the priests’) point to a major complex of ecclesiastical landholdings 
along the Ribble.'** Wilfrid’s lands may also have encompassed the Lune Valley, 
although here the evidence rests solely on sculptural correspondences and church 
dedications.'*? A large number of churches (twenty-three) are dedicated to the saint 
in the former Northumbrian kingdom. A considerable proportion these dedications 
postdate the twelfth century, when there was renewed interest in, and reworking of, 
the hagiography of Wilfrid. Others may be early dedications to the founder saint, 
including Preston and Ribchester.'** If these tentative identifications of Wilfrid’s 
lands are accepted, Ripon emerges as the owner of several trans-Pennine passes and 
some coastal estates. 

The archbishopric of York (as it was after 735) maintained links with another 
Irish church, Mag nEo na Saxan (Mayo). After the Synod of Whitby, Bishop 
Colman of Lindisfarne took a group of followers to Iona, and they then travelled 
on to Ireland, founding a monastery at Inis Bo Finne (Inishbofin, Co. Galway). 
Colman established a second community at Mayo in which the Saxon monks 
who had accompanied him were housed.'** Just as Colman was a bishop, so his 
successors at Inishbofin and Mayo held this office, as recorded in the Iona chron- 
icle embedded in the ‘Chronicle of Ireland’.'*° After the core text of the chronicle 
moved to Ireland ca 740, the bishops of Mayo ceased to be recorded. There are, 
however, indications that one particular Mayo figure, St Gerald (0b. 732), was 
held in high esteem on both sides of the Irish Sea. He may be among the figures 
known as Garuald or Geruald whose names are recorded in the ninth-century core 
of the Durham Liber Vitae. This text most likely derives from Wearmouth-Jarrow 
and includes a wide range of people associated with the Northumbrian Church.'*’ 
Gerald’s name also appears in the Martyrology of Tallaght and a ninth-century 
Irish litany of saints.'** Subsequent references to the consecration of bishops of 
Mayo appear in the northern annals incorporated into the Historia regum.'” The 
last-known bishop was Ealdwulf, who was consecrated in 786; like his forebears, 
he had an English name. 

York’s archiepiscopal oversight of Mayo was presumably based on the status 
of its founder, Colman, as a former bishop of Lindisfarne. Yet there was a hiatus 
in relations until the Mayo community adopted Roman Easter customs, which had 


'2 PNLa, 146, 152, 156. 

3 Clark, ‘Wilfrid’s lands?’. 

'44 For the twelfth century, see Hayward, ‘St Wilfrid of Ripon’, esp. 17-21. The medieval dedica- 
tion evidence is given in Farrer et al., Victoria County History of Lancaster, I, 160; VI, 72-91; 
VIII, 123, 187. Hornby is listed as St Margaret in Ecton, Thesaurus, 586, but the medieval priory 
was dedicated to St Wilfrid. As to Ribchester, the presence of the feast of St Wilfrid in the dating 
clause of a deed of 1370 suggests that this was the medieval dedication: Smith and Short, The 
History, 47, citing a deed from the Towneley MSS: Lancashire Archives DDTO. 

“8 HE IV, 4, 1-2 (ed. Lapidge, 220, 22; ed. and transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 348-9). 

46 Mayo: AU 732.6, 773.5 (ed. and transl. Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, 184—5, 226-7); AT [732.4] 
(ed. and transl. Stokes, I, 47); C/ 732.5, 773.5 (transl. Charles-Edwards, I, 204, 239). Inishbofin: 
AU 676.1, 713.1 (ed. and transl. Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, 142-3, 168-9); C7 676.1, 713.1 
(transl. Charles-Edwards, I, 161, 187). 

47 Durham Liber Vitae, fols 18v1, 38v1, 22v1, 27rl, 28rl, 29v1, 34v1, 38rl, 39rl (ed. Rollason and 
Rollason, I); for the core material, see below, 173. 

'48 MT 12 March (ed. Best and Lawlor, 22); The Book of Leinster (ed. Best et al., VI, 1699) (lines 
521989). For the date of the litany, see Hughes, ‘On an Irish litany’; cf. the later Life of Gerald 
discussed by Ni Mhaonaigh, ‘Of Saxons’, 417—26. 

49 FIR (ed. Arnold, II, 44-5, 51); ef. Chadwick, ‘Mayo’, 194-5. 
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occurred before Bede finished writing his Historia ecclesiastica in 731.'*° After that, 
the archbishop’s jurisdiction entailed communication back and forth between Mayo 
and York. Alcuin, at one stage a member of York’s clerical school, wrote letters to 
the community of Mayo referring to the many monks who had visited York.'*! His 
participation in contemporary links with Ireland makes an interesting contrast with 
his rendition of the earlier history of Northumbrian conversion, in which Aedan and 
the Iona monks were virtually overlooked.' 

The ultimate fate of the York—Mayo link is obscure; even so, there are hints that 
York’s cathedral community remained in contact with the Gaelic world during the 
Viking Age. One intriguing pointer is the presence of céli Dé ‘clients of God’ in 
York. These céli Dé have received little attention since the nineteenth century, when 
they tended to be romanticised as eremitical Jona monks, or even a band of ‘Celtic 
druids’.'*’ The references cannot be accepted at face value since they appear only 
in late-medieval texts associated with St Leonard’s hospital. There are two possible 
contexts for the tradition of cé/i Dé in York, which are not mutually exclusive. The 
first is that a twelfth-century writer equated the pre-reform churchmen of York with 
the contemporary Scottish céli Dé; the second is that the concept of cé/i Dé arrived 
in York through early medieval connections with Ireland. 

The York céli Dé appear in the foundation account of St Leonard’s Hospital, 
which is preserved in the first volume of the hospital’s fifteenth-century cartu- 
lary.'*4 The account begins with Athelstan crowning Constantin as king of Scots; 
Constantin rebelled and ravaged Northumbria, prompting Athelstan to launch a 
campaign northwards. Athelstan called in at the important Yorkshire churches of 
Beverley and York en route, and promised to honour them upon his return. York’s 
churchmen are termed ministri but we are told that they were called colidei in 
Athelstan’s time. Athelstan was impressed that the colidei cared for a large number 
of poor people, and he granted them renders of thraves (a unit of grain) known as 
Petercorn. The colidei later established a hospital for the poor on a site donated 
by William the Conqueror and assigned the thraves for its upkeep. William Rufus 
donated a new site, on which the hospital still stood at the time of writing, and 
King Stephen founded a church there in honour of St Leonard. The cartulary was 
compiled in the fifteenth century, when there was still a preoccupation with renders 
of thraves. The collection of Petercorn was becoming increasingly difficult, and 
the troubles culminated in the East Riding rebellion of 1469. After this, Edward IV 
rescinded the right to collect thraves and compensated the hospital.'*> However, it 
does not follow that the account of the colidei and their thraves was fabricated in 
the fifteenth century. Rather, the account seems to have reached its current form 


90 HE IV, 4, 1-2 (ed. Lapidge, II, 220, 22; ed. and transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 348-9); Orschel, 
‘Mag nEo na Sacsan’, 90. 

'! Alcuin, Epistola 2 (ed. Diimmler, Epistolae Karolini aevi II, 445-6). 

'2 Tn the relevant section of his poem on the church of York, Alcuin devotes attention to Oswald. 

Aedan only appears when Alcuin retells a story from Bede: Versus de patribus regibus et sanctis 

Euboricensis ecclesiae line 291 (ed. and transl. Godman, Alcuin, 28-9). 

Higgins, The Celtic Druids, 194-6; Jamieson, An Historical Account, 256. A more scholarly 

discussion is found in Reeves, On the Céli-dé, 58-61. 

'S4 London, British Library Cotton MS Nero D iii, fol. 71-v; printed in Monasticon Anglicanum 
(ed. Dugdale, VI, 608-9). This volume covered general charters and holdings in York; another 
covered estates in the West and East Ridings; and the third is now lost. See Carpenter, The 
Cartulary, I, xxxix. 

55 Cullum, Cremetts and Corrodies, 7. 
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in the twelfth century, given that it ends with quotations from papal confirmations, 
the last dated to 1173. 

The term cé/i Dé was meaningful in a twelfth-century context because of the 
controversy over the suffragan status of Scottish bishops in the archbishopric of 
York. York’s need for suffragan bishops clashed with King David I’s campaign to 
secure a pallium for an archbishopric of St Andrews. David’s efforts were unsuc- 
cessful, but later in the twelfth century the Scottish bishops were accorded a direct 
relationship with the Pope, bypassing York.'*° Any writer based in twelfth-cen- 
tury York, especially one in an institution closely linked with the cathedral, would 
have been attuned to the arguments for supremacy over the Scottish bishops. Such 
writers were no doubt aware of the group of churchmen known as céli Dé based at 
St Andrews. During the era of Church reform, each céle Dé was given the option 
of joining the Augustinians or keeping his prebend for life, yet the community was 
remarkably tenacious and remained closely linked with the bishop and the king.'*’ 
The York writer may have been inspired by the contemporary céli Dé at St Andrews 
when seeking a term to describe the pre-Norman York canons. In this case, the 
colidei would merely be a quirk of terminology and provide no real insight into early 
medieval York and its ecclesiastical links. 

On the other hand, the generous endowment of Petercorn (confirmed soon after 
the Conquest) points to an early practice of collecting thraves for the poor, even if 
the hospital owed its site to a post-conquest royal grant.!°* Moreover, the foundation 
account implies that the term colidei was somewhat old-fashioned by the twelfth 
century. The word occurs in a different form, kelidenses, in the presentment of a jury 
in 1246, which concerned the right of appointment to the mastership of St Leonard’s 
Hospital. The jury reported that the kelidenses had asked William the Conqueror 
for a new site to tend the sick and infirm and assigned thraves to support it.'*° The 
story cannot have been copied from the foundation account since the name-forms are 
different. Another striking phrase in the foundation account is rex totius Britanniae, 
which appears in Athelstan’s charters during the relevant part of his reign.'® Thus 
I would argue that the author of the account had access to some tradition or written 
record of cé/i Dé in pre-conquest York, and applied this term to the pre-Norman 
clerics of the cathedral. 

How was the concept of céli Dé transmitted to York? The city enjoyed links 
with Ireland in the first half of the tenth century through the rulers of Scandinavian 
York and Dublin, who eventually reached an accommodation with the archbishops. 
There was a specifically ecclesiastical dimension to these tenth-century relations, 
as Victoria Whitworth has suggested in her appraisal of a cross-head at St Mary 
Castlegate. This monument features a ring-head, bosses and crouching animals, all 
of which have parallels in Ireland and western Scotland.'*! One channel of contact 
was the Cuthbertine community, who held an estate at Crayke in order to facilitate 
visits to York.'” The parish of St Mary Castlegate may have fostered the cult of St 


'S¢ Broun, Scottish Independence, 141-4; Oram, Domination, 344. 

'S7 Barrow, ‘The cathedral chapter’; Taylor, ‘From Cinrigh Monai’, 31-2. 

'88 Early Yorkshire Charters (ed. Farrer and Clay, I, 117—18 (William II’s grant of the site), 141-2 
(confirmation of thraves)); Rees Jones, York, 35 (grant from the crown fee); Palliser, Medieval 
York, 78, 109 (Petercorn). 

'S? Rollason, Sources, 200-1; Page, The Victoria County History of York Volume III, 336. 

100 See above, 58, 60. 

‘el Whitworth, ‘A cross-head’; York St Mary Castlegate 3, Corpus ITI, 98-9. 

12 HSC 5 (ed. and transl. South, 47-8); DB Yorks 3Y10, Bil; fols 304v, 381r. 
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Cuthbert, even if it was not formally affiliated to the community. An inscription 
in Latin and Old English records the building of the church and its dedication to 
Christ and various saints, one of which (though incomplete) is usually interpreted as 
Cuthbert.’ Abbot Diarmait of Iona (0b. ca 832) has been identified as an influential 
mover in the céli Dé, and as the individual who brought their tenets to Britain.’ 
Thus, information about the movement might have passed through the Columban 
familia to Northumbria. 

I propose that the use of the term in York relates to the reputation that céli Dé 
developed for tending the poor and sick. There has been much debate about the 
nature of the céli Dé movement, with recent commentators contending that they were 
not a religious order, more a collection of like-minded, ascetically inclined and high- 
status individuals.'® By the tenth century, certain groups of céli Dé were becoming 
associated with care of the poor and sick.’ In 921 Gudéredr ua Imair plundered 
Armagh: 7 na taigi aernaighi do anacal lais cona lucht de cheilibh De 7 di lobraibh 
‘and he spared from destruction the prayer-houses with their complement of céli Dé 
and sick’.'*” This is not a one-off association; for example, another leading céle Dé 
was Conn na mBocht, who died in 1032 as head of céli Dé in Clonmacnoise, and 
whose epithet suggests an association with the poor.'® 

I envisage the following scenario: in the early tenth century, the clerics of St 
Peter’s church in York had a desire to improve their care for the disadvantaged. 
They drew inspiration from cé/i Dé communities in Ireland, becoming aware of their 
work through channels such as the Columban/Cuthbertine link. The York clerics 
looked to King Athelstan to help support their new initiative, and he was happy to 
lend his patronage at a time when he sought to strengthen his position in the North.'® 
Notwithstanding its later authorship and transmission, the foundation account of St 
Leonard’s Hospital offers an insight into York’s links with the Gaelic world. 


Whithorn’s renown in the Insular world 


Finally I turn to Whithorn, which was one of the best known of the Northumbrian 
churches, and surely the best located for contact with Ireland, the Isle of Man 
and Argyll. Rather than build up a widespread federation, Whithorn’s commu- 
nity developed informal friendships and a reputation for scholarship. Elsewhere, 
I have gathered evidence of Whithorn’s renown by examining Irish saints’ Lives 
and martyrologies.'” I will summarise the discussion here, first outlining briefly 
my method and aims. I am not seeking to establish the nature of Whithorn in the 
fifth and sixth centuries (when the saints’ Lives are set) nor to discover whether the 
church referred to as ‘Rosnat’ was genuinely located at Whithorn. Rather, I view the 


‘3 Corpus III, York St Mary Castlegate 7; Rollason, Sources, 176-7. The Cuthbertines had land 
in York (DB Yorks C2; fol. 298v), which has been identified as either the parish of St Mary 
Castlegate (for example Aird, St Cuthbert, 19) or All Saints, Pavement. 

‘64 Clancy, ‘Iona, Scotland’. 

‘5 Lambkin, ‘Blathmac’ (emphasising the legal dimension); Etchingham, Church Organisation, 
339-60; Follett, Céli Dé in Ireland, 1-65. 

'66 Haggart, ‘The céli Dé’, 21-2. 

‘7 AU 921.4 (ed. and transl. Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, 372-3). 

168 AFM 1031.16 (ed. and transl. O’Donovan, II, 824-5). 

'© The grant of Amounderness to York also dates to the year of the Scottish expedition, 934: see 
above, 58, 60. 

'% Edmonds, Whithorn’s Renown. 
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texts as windows on the time when they were composed, and on the development 
of Whithorn’s reputation from the eighth century to the eleventh.'”' Over the centu- 
ries, Irish writers began to associate (and confuse) Whithorn with a number of other 
churches that were located in Britain. This is testimony to Whithorn’s significant 
reputation, which overshadowed that of many other churches in Britain. 

Whithorn’s founding saint was Ninian, whose life and works have generated 
much scholarly interest.'” Thomas Clancy has argued that the man behind Ninian’s 
cult was Uinniau, a man of letters who lived during the sixth century. Uinniau’s 
cult also underpinned that of St Finnian in Ireland, and Uinniau’s background 
has provoked much debate.' Clancy argues that Ninian developed a distinct 
cult under the aegis of Northumbrian Whithorn, when Uinniau was incorrectly 
rendered Ninniau.'™ One obstacle is that the Northumbrian brethren are unlikely 
to have misspelt the name of their patron saint, and James Fraser’s solution (trans- 
mission through Hexham) has not met with universal support.'” This debate is of 
interest since it raises the possibility of pre-Northumbrian links between Whithorn 
and Ireland. However, my analysis begins with the Northumbrian texts of the 
eighth century. 

Bede relates that St Nynia was a Briton who received instruction in Rome and 
launched a mission to the southern Picts. His see was dedicated to St Martin and it 
was known as Candida Casa (hwit-cerna in English) because it had a stone church.'” 
Whithorn became an episcopal see once again under the Northumbrians, and Bishop 
Pehthelm was one of Bede’s correspondents.'”’ Bede presents Whithorn as a Roman- 
influenced, orthodox institution, in keeping with its place in the Northumbrian eccle- 
siastical hierarchy.'”* This background was significant in a Pictish context, for King 
Nechtan son of Der-Ilei had adopted Roman Easter customs under the guidance of 
Bede’s own abbot, Ceolfrith.'” Furthermore, it was necessary to distance Nynia 
from the Britons’ error in calculating Easter.'*° In reality, Whithorn may have been 
a culturally diverse institution that benefited from the Britons’ long-standing links 
across the Irish Sea. Seventh-century inscriptions hint at these interactions, as does 


' For this reason I do not accept Andrew Breeze’s challenges to my Whithorn Lecture (see 
“Reviews’). Breeze focuses on the original location of Rosnat whereas I place the texts in their 
contemporary context. If, as I suggest, a Cornish saint became confused with St Nynia, this does 
not rule out Breeze’s argument that Rosnat was Old Kea in Cornwall. 

'? Broun, ‘The literary record’, 143. 

"3 Clancy, ‘The real St Ninian’. For debate about Uinniau, see, for example, O Riain, ‘Finnio 
and Winniau’; Dumville, ‘St. Finnian’. Further references are given in Edmonds, Whithorn’s 
Renown, 30 n. 23. 

'™ Clancy, ‘The real St Ninian’, 23—7. The *Uinno- element in the name means ‘white’, and Pamela 
O’Neill has linked this meaning with the names Whithorn and candida casa: ‘Six degrees’, 
263-7. 

"5 Fraser, ‘Northumbrian Whithorn’, 54. Barrow remained unconvinced in Saint Ninian, 9. 

"6 HE Ill, 4, 1 (ed. Lapidge, IL, 30, 32; ed. and transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 222-3). 

"7 HE V, 23, 4 (ed. Lapidge, III, 176; ed. and transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 558-61). For Pehthelm 
as an informant, see HE V, 13, 4; V, 18, 1 (ed. Lapidge, III, 90, 106; ed. and transl. Colgrave and 
Mynors, 502-3, 512-13); Chadwick, ‘St. Ninian’, 10-19. 

"8 Fraser, ‘Northumbrian Whithorn’, 42—9; idem, From Caledonia to Pictland, 71, 100. 

' HEV, 21, 1-16 (ed. Lapidge, III, 134-66; ed. and transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 532-53). 

'80 AC A, Band Cs.a. 768 (ed. and transl. Dumville, 21), here drawing on North Welsh information, 
as discussed by Charles-Edwards, Wales and the Britons, 350. For the other Britons, see HE V, 
15, 1 (ed. Lapidge, III, 94; ed. and transl. Colgrave, 504—5); cf. Stancliffe, Bede and the Britons, 
24-5, 
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the cult of St Martin, which was not merely popular on the Continent but also in the 
Gaelic world.'*! 

Another text that sheds light on eighth-century Whithorn is Miracula Nynie 
Episcopi. This poem survives alongside a hymn for Nynia in a Continental manu- 
script, which contains material compiled by Alcuin.'*? Alcuin had written to the 
community of Whithorn and he received some poems in return. It has been suggested 
that Alcuin or his students wrote the Miracula poem in York, working with the 
material provided by the Whithorn community.'* The poem portrays Nynia as a 
bishop who established monasteries where the brethren lived communally.!** This 
suggests Whithorn was an ecclesiastical site with diverse functions, a type of insti- 
tution familiar in the Northumbrian kingdom and in Ireland. Nynia is also praised as 
praeclarus doctor in orbe ‘a teacher famous in the world’.'® This is high praise from 
Alcuin’s circle, and it suggests that Whithorn had built up a reputation for scholar- 
ship. Indeed, St Boniface sent a letter to Bishop Pehthelm seeking advice on canon 
law, which confirms that Whithorn was a place of learning.'*° 

Many of the Miracula’s stories appear in a slightly altered form in the 
twelfth-century Vita Niniani by Ailred of Rievaulx. These two texts must have had 
a common source, but its nature is controversial. One option is that it was a Vita 
composed at pre-Northumbrian Whithorn; alternatively, the Vita may belong to the 
Northumbrian period, which would account for the presence of an English place- 
name in Ailred's Vita.'’’ One episode that is unique to Ailred’s text relates how one 
of Ninian’s pupils committed a misdemeanour and escaped in a half-finished boat, 
using Ninian’s staff to plug the holes miraculously.'** The boy is said to have been 
making for Scotia, which would mean the core of the Scottish kingdom by Ailred’s 
time, but in his eighth-century source it would be a reference to Ireland.'* In this 
episode, then, we glimpse what may have been routine sailings between Whithorn 
and Ireland. 

Next I examine texts of Hiberno-Latin origin that refer to Whithorn or Nynia. The 
first is a saint’s Life entitled De servo Dei Finano, which was collected by John of 
Tynemouth, the itinerant assembler of saints’ Lives, in the fourteenth century. His 
version of the text derives from the Tironensian—Benedictine house of Kilwinning, 
Ayrshire, which was established between 1162 and 1188. The Life elucidates the 
origins of Kilwinning’s patron, Finanus Wallico nomine ‘called in Welsh’ Winnin.'°° 
Reformed houses often commissioned new hagiography to shed light on obscure 
founder saints, and some writers sought texts from Ireland to assist them.'*! Scholars 


'8! Mullins, ‘Trouble’, 113-16; see below, 200-1 for the inscriptions. 

'8 Bamberg, Staatsbibliothek, Misc. patr. 17. Strecker, ‘Zu den Quellen’; Levison, ‘An eighth-cen- 
tury poem’; Chadwick, ‘St. Ninian’, 24-6. For authorship at York, see Lapidge, ‘Aediluulf’, 
166—7. 

'83 Alcuin, Epistola 4 (no. 273) (ed. Diimmler, Epistolae Karolini aevi Il, 431). 

'84 Miracula 3, 7 (ed. Strecker, 947, 951-2; transl. W. MacQueen, in J. MacQueen, St Nynia, 92, 
99). 

'85 Miracula | (ed. Strecker, 945; transl. W. MacQueen, 88). 

'86 Councils (ed. Haddan and Stubbs, III, 310). 

'87 MacQueen, St Nynia, 4-11, 79-85; compare Clancy, ‘The real St Ninian’, 6-7; Fraser, 
‘Northumbrian Whithorn’, 40-4. 

'88 Vita Niniani, 10 (ed. Forbes, Lives, 19-21, 151-3). 

'8 MacQueen, St. Nynia, 84-5, cf. Boyle, ‘Saint Ninian’, 66. 

190 De Servo Dei Finano (ed. Horstmann, I, Nova Legenda Anglie, 444-7). 

'8! One example is Geoffrey of Burton’s use of Conchubranus’s Life of Monenna to write the Life 
of St Modwenna of Burton: Vita Sancte Modwenne, preface (ed. and transl. Bartlett, 2—3). 
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have long suspected that De servo Dei Finano is based on a much earlier Life of 
St Finnian of Mag mBili (Movilla, Co. Down), which also underpinned the Life of 
Frediano of Lucca.!”? One difficulty is the absence of references to Movilla, although 
the text betrays a detailed knowledge of north-eastern Ireland. This omission can 
be explained as the work of the twelfth-century compiler, who substituted his own 
church of Kilwinning for Movilla. Another obstacle is that Finanus is linked with 
Dal nAraide, a dynasty of the Cruithni, rather than being accorded his usual Dal 
Fiatach pedigree.'* The context may be an attempt by Dal nAraide to claim the 
renowned church of Movilla; if so, the text fits most comfortably during the high- 
point of Dal nAraide’s power, the seventh or eighth centuries.'* In my view, De 
servo Dei Finano preserves an eighth-century text written from the perspective of 
north-eastern Ireland. 

I will focus on the portion of the text that describes Finnian’s education at 
magnum monasterium ‘the great monastery’, a site that scholars have long identi- 
fied with Whithorn.'*° Finnian was first entrusted to Bishop Colman, who may be 
identified with the saint of Druim Mor (Dromore, Co. Down).!*° Colman was unable 
to chastise his student, and so Finnian went to Coelan, abbot of Nendrum, but he 
felt unworthy to take on such an excellent pupil.'°? At that moment, ships arrived 
from Britain bearing the holy Bishop Nennio and he took Finnian back to magnum 
monasterium to study. While magnum monasterium is not explicitly identified with 
Whithorn, there are strong indications that the author had this location in mind. First, 
the name Nennio is surely an attempt to represent Nynia or its Brittonic equiva- 
lent.'°* The affectionate form Monenn appears on Nynia’s feastday, 16 September, 
in the Martyrology of Tallaght, albeit erroneously associated with the saint of Cluain 
Conaire. Here the diminutive —ia(u) suffix has been replaced by the affectionate mo-— 
suffix.'” In De servo Dei Finano, Nennio is described as sanctissimus pontifex ‘a 
very holy bishop’, just as eighth-century Northumbrian writers emphasised Nynia’s 
role as a bishop. Irish writers were attuned to the importance of episcopal status, and 
the inclusion of Nennio’s title was meaningful.*” The significance of episcopal status 
tells against an identification of magnum monasterium with any church that lacked 
a bishop in the eighth century.”"' Moreover, the story is an example of the Irish 


' Société des Bollandistes, Bibliotheca Hagiographica Latina, no. 3175; Sperber, ‘Lives’, 88. 

'3 De servo Dei Finano, line 16 (ed. Horstmann, I, 444); Sperber, ‘Lives’, 88. Corpus genealo- 
giarum sanctorum Hiberniae 136.1, 423, 662.140 (ed. O Riain, 23, 64, 96) gives the saint’s Dal 
Fiatach genealogy. 

'4 Edmonds, Whithorn ’s Renown, 15; cf. Sperber, ‘Lives’, 88-9. 

5 De servo Dei Finano, lines 32-40 (ed. Horstmann, I, 444—5); for an early example of the identi- 
fication, see Maxwell, A History, 46. More recently, see Hamlin, Ninian, 9-10. 

'6 Reeves, Ecclesiastical Antiquities, 304-5. 

‘97 For the identification of Céelan with Nendrum’s founder saint, Mochaoi, see ibid., 144, 188-9 
and discussion in Towill, ‘Saint Mochaoi’, 105-6. 

'8 Andrew Breeze does not take the Nennio—Nynia equation into account in his review of my 
Whithorn lecture, nor does he discuss the eighth-century, north-eastern Irish context of the 
episode. He highlights the reference to Nennius qui Mancennus dicitur, de Rosnacensi monas- 
terio, but this is in a twelfth-century text, the Life of St Eogan of Ardstraw. 

'9 Russell, ‘Patterns’. For Brittonic name forms, see Gough-Cooper, ‘Some notes’, 5-10. I discuss 
the martyrological evidence in more detail in Whithorn’s Renown, 17-21. 

2 Etchingham, Church Organisation, 69-72. 

201 As far as | am aware, Saints Mawgan/Meugan were not identified as bishops in the pre-Norman 
period, which is an obstacle for the identification of these saints with the Nennio of magnum 
monasterium (Breeze, “Rosnat’, 46-7). 
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hagiographical topos in which meetings between saints reflect the hierarchy of their 
churches.*” Finnian’s church (Movilla) is portrayed as the leading church of this part 
of Ireland, yet on a par with magnum monasterium in Britain. Both Nendrum and 
Movilla housed bishops in the seventh century, but here there is a pointed remark 
about Coelan’s of Nendrum’s lack of episcopal status:*” 


(Caelan) dixit: “Iste meus nunquam erit discipulus: vere enim in caelo et in terris 
honore et merito lunge me precellit. Nam episcopus erit, sapientia clarus et religione 
ac sanctitate conspicuus”?™ 


Caelan said: “this boy will never be my disciple, for he far excels me in honour and 
merit in heaven and earth. For he will be a bishop, bright in wisdom and illustrious 
in religion and holiness.” 


In short, the author of De servo Dei Finano was immersed in the ecclesiastical rela- 
tions of north-eastern Ireland and located just a short sea-crossing from Whithorn. 
He may even have read the early Vita of Nynia since De servo Dei Finano and the 
Vita Niniani share a very similar episode relating to a king called Tuathal/Tudval.*” 
His work shows an awareness of Whithorn’s founder saint, its episcopal status and 
reputation of a centre of learning. 

Another version of the tale of Finnian’s education is found in the Irish Liber 
Hymnorum. This work survives in two manuscripts of the eleventh or early twelfth 
centuries. The relevant hymn, attributed to St Mugint, begins parce domine, parce 
populo tuo, a quotation from the Book of Joel. The prayer is prefaced by a text in 
Latin and Irish that describes the pupils who studied under St Mugint at Futerna. 
They included Finnian and a princess called Drusticc, who unsuccessfully tried to 
inveigle Finnian into helping her to seduce another pupil, Ridc.*°° The tale is an 
elaboration of a story in De servo Dei Finano, in which a princess tempts a pilgrim at 
magnum monasterium.*” Drusticc is an unusual Pictish name, which hints at a story 
that originated some time before the eleventh century; it is tempting to compare the 
Pictish carvings at Trusty’s Hill." 

The preface explicitly identifies Mugint’s school as Whithorn. It starts: Mugint 
fecit hunc hymnum hi Futerna ‘Mugint composed this hymn in Futerna’.?™ This is 
a Gaelicised version of the Anglian name /wit erne: F had been substituted for W 
by analogy with the incorporation of words beginning with W into Irish. The name 
Futerna also appears in the extensive commentary that was added to Oengus’s 
martyrology. The writer seeks to explain the identity of a St Finnia commemorated 


202 See n. 101, above. 


23 We lack a full record of these bishops on account of the patchy annalistic record: Etchingham, 
‘The bishops’. 

204 De servo Dei Finano, lines 23-39 (ed. Horstmann, I, 444-5). 

05 Vita Niniani, ch. 4 (ed. Forbes, 10-13, 144—5); De servo Dei Finano, lines 30-44 (ed. Horstmann, 
I, 446-7); Wilson, ‘St Ninian’, 170; idem, ‘St. Ninian: Irish evidence’, 141, 143.1 prefer the idea 
of textual interchange to the notion that this episode was associated with an early cult of Uinniau. 

2 The Irish Liber Hymnorum (ed. Bernard and Atkinson, I, 22-4). Cf. the translation and commen- 
tary in MacQueen, St Nynia, 41-4. 

207 De servo Dei Finano (ed. Horstmann, I, 445). 

208 MacQueen, St Nynia, 41, 44. 

2 T have checked that Futerna appears in both manuscripts: Dublin, Trinity College MS 1441, fol. 
4r; Dublin, University College, MS Franciscan A2, p. 19. 
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on 28 September: alii dicunt combad hé dobeth i Futerna isna Rannaib ‘some say it 
is he who used to be in Futerna in the Rhinns’.*'° The commentator was working at 
Armagh in the eleventh century, and he had access to numerous sources, including 
a version of the Liber hymnorum.*"' His phrase ‘Futerna in the Rhinns’ betrays 
up-to-date knowledge of Whithorn’s political backdrop. By this time, the Machars 
peninsula was dominated by Echmarcach mac Ragnaill (0b. 1064/5), who was 
termed rex Innarenn ‘king of the Rhinns’ at the time of his death.*!” 

While the identification of Futerna with Whithorn is clear, the name of the 
teacher, Mugint is more difficult to explain. The name appears to derive from the 
Old Welsh Moucan, which became Meugan in Middle Welsh.’!? I suggest that 
eleventh-century Irish scholars equated the two saints, perhaps because of their 
British background, and because of the vague resemblance of Meugan’s orationes 
Moucani to Mugint’s hymn.*'* The eleventh-century commentators frequently 
weighed up whether a saint in one location was identical to another. This process 
is also apparent in the twelfth-century Life of St Eogan of Ardstraw, which 
mentions vir sanctus ac sapiens Nennyo, qui Maucennus dicitur ‘a holy and wise 
man, Nennio, who is called Maucennus’.”!> Eégan was one of several northern and 
north-eastern saints who was said to have studied at a monastery called Rosnat, just 
as their neighbour, Finnian, had travelled to magnum monasterium. The epithets 
applied to Rosnat, and perhaps the place-name itself, may link the school with a 
monastery in Cornwall or South Wales rather than Whithorn.*'® This is a different 
matter, however, on the point of reference for magnum monasterium in the much 
earlier text that underpins De servo Dei Finano. Further consideration of the circu- 
lation of information about Rosnat must await detailed study and dating of these 
later hagiographical works.?!’ 

The accumulated evidence indicates that Whithorn’s community remained in 
communication with counterparts in north-eastern Ireland from the eighth century 
until the eleventh century. Irish authors praised Whithorn’s school and its epis- 
copal status. As I discuss later, archaeological evidence indicates that Whithorn 
suffered a set-back in the late ninth century. It re-emerged in the tenth century as 
the centre of Church organisation in the Machars peninsula and enjoyed renewed 
links with Ireland.!* The nearby Norse place-name Bysbie ‘settlement of the bishop’ 
(Biskeby 1305) indicates that Whithorn remained the seat of a bishop, and it was still 


210 Félire Oengusso (ed. Stokes, 212-13); cf. Etchingham, ‘North Wales’, 161. 

21 O Riain, Feastdays, 173-203. Brief versions of the story of Drusticc also appear in one manu- 
script of the commentary on Félire Oengusso (ed. Stokes, 238-9), and the tract on saints’ 
mothers: Corpus genealogiarum sanctorum Hiberniae, 722.100 (ed. O Riain, 180). 

212 See above, 68. 

213 The -n to -nt may represent a hypercorrection based on the shift of the endings of verbs in the 
present tense third person plural from -n to -nt. If so, the Irish scholar was using a text from 
Wales or Cornwall. I am grateful to Paul Russell for advice on this point. 

214 Howlett, ‘Orationes Moucani’; Edmonds, Whithorn’s Renown, 25-6. 

215 Vita sancti Eogani episcopi Ardstratensis (ed. Heist, Vitae Sanctorum, 400). For the date of the 
text, see Flanagan, The Transformation, 15. 

216 See, for example, Wilson, ‘St Ninian and Candida Casa’, 181-5 (South Wales); Thomas, 
‘Rosnat’ (Tintagel); Breeze, ‘Rosnat’ (Old Kea). 

2I7 For thirteenth-century features in two relevant Lives, those of Tigernach of Clones and Enda of 
Aran, see Sharpe, Medieval Irish Saints’ Lives, 393, 398. 

218 See below, 195, 214, 217. 
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perceived as such by Irish writers.”!? These literary contacts do not suggest institu- 
tional and hierarchical relationships, but rather the passage of students, scholars and 
texts between Whithorn and Ireland. 

Throughout this chapter, I have traced a range of Gaelic—Northumbrian eccle- 
siastical contacts that involved churches in the west and north of the kingdom. 
The Cuthbertine community retained an affiliation to the Columban familia long 
after the Synod of Whitby, even if this was no longer a relationship of dependency. 
By the tenth century, the Cuthbertine community was forging links with the new 
Columban centre at Kells. Meanwhile, York’s cathedral community had become 
aware of the reputation of the céli Dé for care of the poor, and they sought to 
emulate this activity. Further west, Whithorn was renowned as an episcopal seat and 
school among writers based in north-eastern Ireland. The variety of ecclesiastical 
contacts adds weight to my broader argument that Gaelic—-Northumbrian interaction 
was diverse and enduring. 


719 Oram, “Scandinavian settlement’. Hoddom was an alternative seat of a bishop, but this is only 
indicated by Jocelin of Furness’s twelfth-century Vita Kentigerni, 33 (ed. Forbes, 219); cf. Oram, 
The Lordship, 83-4. 
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The voyages of saints across the Irish Sea seem to epitomise early medieval cultural 
contacts. Church dedications were once thought to reveal movements of churchmen 
during the so-called ‘Age of the Saints’, the shadowy period between the fifth 
century and the seventh. Scholars now take a more complex view, acknowledging 
the numerous chronological layers in a saint’s cult. In this chapter, I contend that the 
foundation of new churches during the Viking Age underpinned the transmission 
of saints’ cults from the Gaelic world to the Northumbrian kingdom. I disentangle 
evidence of Viking-Age devotion from the late-medieval veneration of Gaelic saints 
in the area. The resulting pattern supports the argument that I have developed so far, 
namely, that Gaelic influence arrived in the Northumbrian kingdom from a variety of 
directions and over a lengthy period of time. 

The study of church dedications raises two formidable problems: it can be diffi- 
cult to identify the medieval dedication of a church, and it is hard to know how 
a church came to be dedicated to a specific saint, in an era before formal dedica- 
tion ceremonies became routine. These difficulties have spawned a long and vener- 
able tradition of Patrozinienforschung, or researching dedications, across Europe.' 
There have long been ceremonies relating to the consecration of the church building 
and its dedication to God. From the fourth century onwards, an additional patron 
might be honoured, and this gave rise to what is now commonly described as a 
‘church dedication’.* Medieval bishops performed three related ceremonies: the 
dedication of the church, the consecration of the altar and the enclosure of relics.* 
The role of relics in the foundation of churches is attested in both Ireland and the 
Northumbrian kingdom. When Bishop Colman left Lindisfarne, he selected some 
relics of Saint Aedan, and transported them to the church that he founded at Inis Bo 
Finne (Inishbofin, Co. Mayo).* 

It is questionable whether all of the churches that were dedicated to Gaelic saints 
in the west of the Northumbrian kingdom held corporeal relics, given their number. 
Indeed, the Council of Chelsea (816) made provision for churches to be consecrated 
in the absence of relics, by sealing the Eucharist in the altar. The Council empha- 
sised the role of the bishop in consecration ceremonies, in line with Archbishop 


Dorn, ‘Beitrage zur Patrozinienforschung’ and Delahaye, ‘Loca Sanctorum’ give insights into 
earlier work. 

Binns, Dedications, 3, noting that in strict terms a church is dedicated to God. 

Muncey, A History, 41-7; Orme, English Church Dedications, 4-5. 

AU 668.3 (ed. and transl. Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, 138—9); AT [667] (ed. and transl. Stokes, I, 
160); CS [664] (ed. and transl. Hennessy, 100-1); C/ 668.4 (transl. Charles-Edwards, I, 157). Cf. 
HE IV, 4, 1 (ed. Lapidge, II, 220, 222; ed. and transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 346-9); Wycherley, 
The Cult, 113-27. 
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Wulfred of Canterbury’s broader assertion of episcopal rights.° Again, the periph- 
eral areas of the Northumbrian kingdom may have fallen short of this standard during 
the Viking Age, when there was significant disruption to the Northumbrian dioceses. 
Even in southern England, where some dioceses were more stable, a significant 
number of churches had not been formally consecrated by the twelfth century.® The 
diffuse nature of episcopal authority in parts of the Northumbrian kingdom may also 
have affected decisions about who was considered a saint; papal canonisation was 
primarily a phenomenon of the eleventh century onwards.’ In short, the church dedi- 
cations that I investigate in this chapter may reflect the informal devotion of the local 
community rather than an officially sanctioned cult. As such, they have the potential 
to shed light on cultural influence on sectors of society that were rarely touched by 
high-level political and ecclesiastical connections. 

This potential can only be unlocked if the medieval dedication of a church can 
be established. The Reformation curtailed aspects saints’ cults in northern England 
and southern Scotland, and knowledge of saints’ dedications was sometimes lost.® 
Nicholas Orme’s work on Devon has revealed that around 30 per cent of church 
dedications have changed since the medieval period, and estimates for other parts of 
England range from 20 to 25 per cent.° The first comprehensive lists of church dedi- 
cations emerged in the eighteenth century at the hands of John Ecton, who compiled 
information relating to the values and taxes of parishes in 1535. A decade later, 
Browne Willis published surveys of cathedrals and associated parishes in England 
and Wales, including their dedications.'? While these works remain useful sources 
of information, they do not distinguish between medieval and more recent dedica- 
tions. The same is true of the later compilations by Frances Arnold-Forster, James 
Mackinlay and Francis Bond, which gather church dedications of varying dates in 
order to understand the influence of particular saints.'' There is a need to compile 
medieval evidence for church dedications, an enormous task that will remain only 
partially complete while significant bodies of evidence (such as late-medieval wills) 
remain unpublished.'* Fortunately, in the early twentieth century several scholars 
compiled medieval material pertaining to church dedications in the diocese of 
Carlisle and the county of Lancashire.'? As to Scotland, the ‘Database of dedications 
to saints in medieval Scotland’ provides a thorough survey of material relating to any 
particular cult or dedication.'* Another source of information about saints’ cults is 
‘hagiotoponyms’, that is, place-names that contain saints’ names. Such place-names 


> Council of Chelsea 816 §2 (ed. Haddan and Stubbs, Councils, II, 580); Cubitt, Anglo-Saxon 
Church Councils, 194; Blair, The Church, 123. 

° Orme, English Church Dedications, 5. 

7 Kemp, Canonization and Authority, 36-59. 

In some areas, consecration and rogation ceremonies survived or were revived; see Walsham, 

The Reformation, 252-73. 

Orme, English Church Dedications, xli; cf. Jones, Saints in the Landscape, 43-4. 

0 Ecton, Liber Valorum et Decimarum (1711; 2nd edn 1723); Willis, Survey of Cathedrals (1727— 
30); idem, Parochiale Anglicanum (1733); Ecton, Thesaurus Rerum Ecclesiasticarum (1742) 
(incorporating work of Willis). 

'' Arnold-Forster, Studies (1899); Mackinlay, Ancient Church Dedications (1910-14); Bond, 

Dedications (1914). For deficiencies in this approach, see Levison, ‘Medieval church-dedica- 

tions’, 63-5, 72-3; Butler, ‘Church dedications’, 48-9. 

Jones, Saints in the Landscape, 9. 

‘3’ Farrer et al., The Victoria County History of Lancaster; C & G. There is a list of dedications 
(without dated attestations) for Northumberland in Gregory, ‘Dedication names’, 381-3. 

4 http://saints.shca.ed.ac.uk/. 
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are prolific in both south-west Scotland and north-west England. Scotland is well 
served by the ‘Saints in Scottish place-names’ database, and English examples are 
mostly covered by the works of the English Place-Name Survey.'> 

Once a pre-Reformation dedication has been identified, there remains the chal- 
lenge of identifying when it became established within the medieval period. In this 
chapter, I argue that some Gaelic saints’ dedications became established in the 
former Northumbrian kingdom during the tenth and eleventh centuries. This era 
witnessed the foundation of numerous ‘proprietary churches’, that is, local churches 
under the control of lay lords. The fragmentation of the Northumbrian kingdom 
opened up various links with Ireland, the Isles and the kingdom of the Scots, and 
these cultural influences can be detected in saints’ dedications. | illustrate this point 
by examining saints’ cults that flourished in Dublin, north-eastern Ireland and Dal 
Riata in Britain in turn. 


Chronology and Transmission 


The spread of Celtic saints’ cults across the seaways has long attracted interest, yet 
the Viking Age has rarely been seen as a time when saints’ cults flourished. I there- 
fore begin by investigating the likely mechanisms for transmitting cults from the 
Gaelic world to the Northumbria kingdom. In the process, it is necessary to consider 
broader developments in Church organisation for, as Wilhelm Levison noted long 
ago: ‘the increase in the number of churches naturally spread the custom of the dedi- 
cation to a patron saint’.'® 

In his pioneering essay on Welsh saints, Rice Rees contended that the saints them- 
selves founded the churches that bear their names, and that these churches predated 
those dedicated to universal saints.!’ Early and mid-twentieth-century scholars, 
notably E. G. Bowen, developed the idea that the distribution of churches associated 
with saints of Ireland and western Britain reflected early seaborne contacts. While 
Bowen’s work related primarily to Wales, it also had a bearing on Northumbria’s 
western coastline, which features in some of his maps.'* Wilhelm Levison criticised 
this approach on the basis that cults tended to be based around the tombs of the saints 
rather than their lifetime activities. He suggested that some dedications to Irish and 
Welsh saints post-dated the seventh century, and this impression is borne out by 
analyses of south-west Britain, where these cults continued to spread in the tenth 
century and the Norman era.'? Owen Chadwick further argued that dedications to 
martyrs and apostles were the norm elsewhere in Western Europe, and that a Welsh 


http://saintsplaces.gla.ac.uk/; PNCu; PNWe. Saints’ names appear in place-names across 
Europe, as discussed by Delehaye, ‘Loca Sanctorum’, 43 ff., but the examples considered here 
are distinctive because they are combined with an item of vocabulary referring to a holy place. 
The studies of dedications in Scottish place-names found throughout CPNS remain valuable. 

‘6 “Medieval church-dedications’, 64. 

Rees, An Essay (1836), esp. 26-76. Note xii ‘the churches were so called not so much because 
they were dedicated to the saints, as because they were founded by them’. 

For early twentieth-century scholarship see, for example, Crawford, ‘Western seaways’; Bowen, 
The Settlements. Other examples are cited by Wooding, ‘The figure’, 9. Relevant maps include 
those of churches dedicated to St Kentigern and St Donnan in Bowen, The Settlements, 77; idem, 
Saints, Seaways and Settlements, 75. 

'9 Pearce, ‘The dating’; Jankulak, The Medieval Cult, 139-45. 
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preference for local holymen would have been unusual.”? Bowen in fact admitted 
that dedications might have emerged in later times, and he highlighted the cult of St 
Brigit in particular in this respect.! 

I would not rule out the possibility that a local saint’s cult became established 
during the fifth and sixth centuries. In Ireland, the identity of an érlam, the founder 
or patron of a church, typically a saint, remained significant long after the era of 
foundation. The kindred of the ér/am retained rights to the property and ecclesiastical 
office, and many of these saints appear in genealogical collections. The significance 
of érlama may explain why a considerable number of early Irish churches were 
dedicated to local patrons rather than universal saints, which counters Chadwick’s 
concern about the lack of dedications to universal saints in Wales.”” Yet Chadwick’s 
point is relevant to the Northumbrian kingdom, where church founders tended to 
honour martyrs and apostles. This is despite the fact that saints Columba and Patrick 
appear in the Old English martyrology, a ninth-century Mercian compilation.”* The 
sole known exception to the pattern of dedication to universal saints is the church 
that the community of Scythlescester founded on the site of King Alfwald’s murder 
(788), dedicating it to saints Cuthbert and Oswald. 

The concept of a fifth- or sixth-century origin for some saints’ dedications 
also hinges on the interpretation of ‘hagiotoponyms’, that is, place-names that 
incorporate saints’ names. A pertinent debate surrounds a group of //an- names 
in Ceredigion that may — according to one view — contain Irish saints’ names in 
Welsh forms.” In the Northumbrian kingdom, hagiotoponyms are most prolific in 
Galloway, where there are considerable numbers of place-names featuring Gaelic 
cill- and Norse kirkja. Scholars used to associate the ci//- (earlier cell) names with 
the pre-Northumbrian period, viewing them as one of several place-name elements 
that attested settlement from Ireland in the fifth century.*® If that were the case, the 
cill- names would indicate that there had been very significant Irish influence north 
of the Solway prior to the expansion of the Northumbria kingdom.’’ Yet several 
scholars have called into question the notion of a sixth-century migration from 
Ireland to Galloway, noting that the relevant place-names could have been coined in 
later centuries.** Indeed, ci//- remained a productive place-name element in eastern 
Scotland in the seventh century, and in Argyll as late as the fifteenth century.”” As 
to south-western Scotland, a number of ci//- names replaced earlier place-names in 


20 Levison, ‘Medieval church-dedications’, 69-72 (on St Ninian); Chadwick, ‘The evidence’, 

175-7. 

See, for example, Bowen, The Settlements, 6-9; idem, Saints, Seaways and Settlements, 81; 

idem, ‘The cult’. 

2 Charles-Edwards, ‘Erlam’; Wycherley, The Cult, 161-3. For genealogies and a preference 
for dedications to local saints (with exceptions such as Michael and Mary), see O Riain, 
‘Conservation’, 360. 

3. The Old English Martyrology, 17 March, 9 June (ed. Rauer, 64—5, 114-15). 

4 HAR (ed. Armold, II, 52); Levison, England and the Continent, 259-85. 

25 © Riain (‘The saints’) has promoted an Irish origin, which Jankulak, (‘Carantoc’, 142-8) has 
disputed this in some cases. She has also highlighted later mechanisms of transmission of saints’ 
cults from Ireland to Wales. 

76 MacQueen, ‘Kirk- and Kil-’; idem, ‘The Gaelic speakers’, 17-18, 26; idem, Place-Names in the 
Rhinns, 46, 57; idem, Place-Names of the Wigtownshire Moors, 68-9, 75-83. Cf. Nicolaisen, 
Scottish Place-Names, 166-8. 

27 See the valuable lists in MacQueen, ‘The Gaelic speakers’, 19-24. 

28 See below, 159-60. 

»® Taylor, ‘Place-names’; Clancy, ‘Gaelic’, 366; Butter, ‘St Munnu’, 32-8. 
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kirk- in the late medieval and early modern periods.*° Moreover, some ci//- names 
were coined afresh in late medieval times, such as Killantringan (‘the church of St 
Ringan/Ninian’) in Portpatrick, Ballantrae and Colmonell parishes. The place-name 
appears along pilgrimage routes to Whithorn, and is likely to reflect the late-medi- 
eval zenith of St Ninian’s cult.*! 

As the Northumbrian kingdom expanded westwards, it absorbed existing 
churches and perhaps also their dedications. Some significant churches may have 
had multiple clergy, such as the sacerdotes Viventius and Mavorius, who were 
commemorated on a sixth-century monument at Kirkmadrine (Wigtownshire, now 
Dumfries and Galloway).** The place-name eccles (Brittonic eclés, borrowed from 
Latin ecclesia) signifies a pre-existing church, and these names occur in association 
with early administrative units in both Lancashire and southern Scotland.* There 
is insufficient evidence to gauge the distribution of churches within the Brittonic 
kingdoms. It is possible that there were local cemeteries and churches controlled 
by kin groups, given that these are known from diverse parts of the early Insular 
world.*4 The evidence of pre-Northumbrian church dedications is similarly slim, 
the only certain example being the dedication to St Martin of Tours at Whithorn. 
St Martin’s cult spread rapidly on the Continent and attracted interest amongst the 
Irish and the Britons.** There are faint hints of more localised cults; for example, 
Sanctus Elfin (or his church) held one carucate of land in Warrington at the time of 
the Domesday Survey.*° Points of comparison include the churches of St Probus at 
Lanprobi near Sherborne (Dorset) and St Tegan at Landican on the Wirral, which 
were incorporated in Wessex and Mercia, respectively, during the seventh century.*” 
St Tegan’s cult is obscure, but there is a chance he may be identical to the Irish saint 
Tagan, in which case the possibility of early Irish influence on church dedications 
cannot be ruled out.*® 

As [have noted, ecclesiastical organisation in the Northumbrian kingdom revolved 
around minsters rather than local churches.*? There may not have been much scope 
for new church dedications beyond the churches founded in honour of the universal 


3° Grant, ‘A reconsideration’, 98. 

3! MacQueen, ‘The Gaelic speakers’, 19, 25, 28-9; cf. Brooke, ‘Kirk-compound place-names’, 58, 
60, 64~7 for the late-medieval dating of some ci//- names in the area. 

* CHIC, 516. 

33. Barrow, The Kingdom of the Scots, 53; Higham, The Kingdom, 101; Charles-Edwards, Wales 
and the Britons, 611. 

4 Davies, An Early Welsh Microcosm, 58-9; Pryce, ‘Pastoral care’, 58-60; 0) Carragain, ‘Church 

buildings’, 91-2, 97, 111. The debate about ‘undeveloped’ cemeteries is discussed below, 193. 

HE iil, 4, 4 (ed. Lapidge, IL, 30; ed. and transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 222-3); Levison, ‘Medieval 

church-dedications’, 75; Mullins (‘Trouble’, 119-22) also notes evidence for early veneration of 

St Martin in Ireland and among the Columban familia more broadly. 

DB Chesh, 8, 7; fol. 265r. The name Elffin is a Brittonic rendering of A/pinus, and it appears 

in genealogies of the North Britons, such as Rhun ap Arthgal of Dumbarton’s pedigree in the 

tenth-century Harleian genealogies (ed. Bartrum, Early Welsh Genealogical Texts, 10). 

Lanprobi was associated with a grant of King Cenwalh (642-72), which appears in a later list of 

royal grants to Sherborne: Finberg, The Early Charters, 155; idem, ‘Sherborne’, 98. Landican 

is recorded as Landechene in DB Chesh R3, 1; fol. 269v; cf. Dodgson, The Place-Names, IV, 

266-7. The first letter of the saint’s name will have been mutated (¢ > d). 

38 O Riain, A Dictionary, 569. Cf. Kiltigan, Co. Laois: Carrigan, History and Antiquities, II, 223-4; 
Kiltegan, Co. Wicklow (Celltagain, 1179): Price, The Place-Names, 1, 111. There is also a 
Llandegan in Pembrokeshire: Baring-Gould and Fisher, Lives, II, 279-85. 
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saints at the minsters. For this reason, it is unlikely that churches were dedicated to 
Gaelic saints during the heyday of the Northumbrian kingdom. The exceptions may 
be the Iona saints associated with minsters on the route to Lindisfarne; in these cases, 
the saints’ cults would have been nurtured throughout the early medieval period and 
eventually recorded as a dedication.*” The dedication to St Balthere at Tyninghame 
and some of the St Wilfrid dedications in Lancashire may have arisen in this way.*! 

I propose that the diversity of saints’ dedication increased during the Viking 
Age, when landowners began to found new churches on their estates. These may be 
defined as ‘proprietary churches’, in this context meaning especially the property of 
a layman and his kin, rather than of an abbot and his community.” If such churches 
were in short supply during the heyday of the Northumbrian kingdom, there would 
have been an upsurge in foundations once minsters started to lose their grasp of large 
estates. The reasons for the break-up of minster estates are complex, and include the 
growth of a buoyant market in land transactions and the encroachment of secular 
interests on minsters themselves. These developments allowed patronage to be 
devoted to small churches, which served a restricted constituency, and this informal 
organisation was eventually regularised into a parochial system.*? Scandinavian 
settlers are implicated in these changes (even if they were not the main catalyst), and 
new landowners of Scandinavian origin sought to found churches once the process 
of conversion was under way.“ The distribution of pre-Viking and Viking-Age 
sculpture in north-west England indicates that at least half of the minsters remained 
in use alongside the new foundations. In addition to the presence of sculpture at 
some new sites, there was also a very considerable increase in the amount of sculp- 
ture at each site.** This tendency towards the proliferation of sculpture is also seen 
in south-western Scotland and the Isle of Man.“ 

The foundation of new churches, or co-option and transformation of old ones, 
provided an opportunity for saints’ cults to be transmitted from the Gaelic world 
to the Northumbrian kingdom. I propose that Scandinavian settlers who converted 
to Christianity in Dublin’s hinterland, the Isle of Man and the Hebrides brought 
saints’ cults to north-west England and south-west Scotland. The Gall-Goidil intro- 
duced another layer of saints’ cults from their base around the Firth of Clyde in 
the eleventh century. W. G. Collingwood long ago broached the idea that mobile 
groups of Scandinavian extraction were responsible for disseminating saints’ cults.*” 
In the Insular world, Gaelic saints’ cults might be transmitted rather than cults of 
Scandinavian saints. There are only a limited number of dedications to St Olaf in 
the Hebrides, and one to St Clement (an early martyr held dear by Scandinavian 


“ Taylor, ‘Seventh-century Iona abbots’; Blair, ‘A saint for every minster?’. Blair points out that 


the evidence for local saints is better in tenth-century southern England than in the North because 
of the hagiographical activity associated with the tenth-century Reform. 

“| St Balthere/Baldred’s dedication at Tyninghame is attested in a charter of ca 1550: ‘Database of 
dedications’, EN/EW/2388. His association with the minster goes back to the eighth century; see 
above, 108-9. 
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*% Bailey, Viking Age Sculpture, 80-1; Blair, The Church, 311. 
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Christians), and all of these seem relatively late.“* The Icelandic settlement history 
Landnamabok reveals that some of the Hebridean settlers were devotees of St 
Columba. Orlyggr Hrappson, the foster-son of a Hebridean bishop, founded a 
church in honour of St Columba at Mount Esja, and one version of the text refers 
to another church dedicated to Columba at Innriholmur in Akranes.*” Landnamabok 
is a twelfth-/thirteenth-century compilation, but the absence of these dedications 
from later ecclesiastical records suggests that they arose during the settlement period 
(870—930s) and were subsequently lost.°° 

One challenge to understanding the adoption of saints’ cults by Scandinavians 
in the Insular world is that no missions are recorded to the settlers in Ireland or 
western Scotland. Olafr Ciaran and his kinsman Rgnvaldr Gudrodsson, for example, 
were baptised in England, as a result of an alliance with King Edmund. Olafr was 
not isolated from Irish and Hebridean Christians, however: he married two Irish 
wives (Dunlaith of Cenél nEogain and Gormlaith of Laigin) and he spent the last 
months of his life on Iona.*'! Lesley Abrams’s distinction between conversion and 
Christianisation is relevant to the adoption of Gaelic saints’ cults by Scandinavian 
voyagers. Conversion often ensued from specific events, such as Olafr Cuaran’s 
acceptance of baptism; Christianisation, on the other hand, ensued from the assim- 
ilation of Scandinavian settlers into the native populace. Christianisation occurred 
over an extended period, during which old beliefs and customs fused with Christian 
practices, and it was facilitated by everyday interactions that rarely received atten- 
tion from chroniclers.*? Just as Olafr Cuaran had Irish wives, so those lower down 
the social scale may have married Irish women and adopted the preferred cults of 
their families. The children of these marriages would have helped to mediate the 
complex transition from paganism to Christianity.*? Christianisation would have 
been accelerated by the survival of churches and priests, and indeed the relatively 
prolific local churches of pre-Viking Ireland seem to have survived and thrived in 
Scandinavian-settled areas of Ireland.** In the Hebrides, some major and influential 
institutions attracted the patronage of Scandinavian settlers, notably Iona. This point 
is significant because Iona is attested as an episcopal seat during the 970s, a prereq- 
uisite for the ordination of priests.** Indeed, some of the chapels in the Isles seem to 
have originated as Viking-Age estate churches; the recently excavated Speke Keeill 


48 Crawford, ‘The dedication’; Abrams, ‘Conversion and the Church’, 177-8. The dedication to St 
Olaf at Wasdale Head (Cumbria) is modern: Bailey, The Vikings, 40. 

#®  Landnamabok (ed. Jakob Benediktsson, 52—5, 66; transl. Hermann Palsson and Edwards, 22-4). 

Marner, ‘Irish saints’, 150-3, nuancing Cormack, The Saints, 15, 92. 

>! Tona: AT [978] (ed. and transl. Stokes, II, 233). Marriages: Ban-shenchus (ed. and transl. 

Dobbs, 314, 337-8); CGH 117 c 47 (ed. O’Brien, 13) (Gormlaith’s three leaps into marriage). 
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on the Isle of Man, for example, dates to the tenth century, even if it was based on an 
earlier cemetery. Carl Marstrander famously proposed that there was a correspond- 
ence between keeills and treens (administrative units), a system that developed fully 
through the foundation of estate churches by Scandinavian settlers.*° 

The twelfth century witnessed another flourishing of Gaelic saints’ cults in 
northern England and southern Scotland. This phenomenon impacted on the hagi- 
ographical genre, for Anglo-Norman writers sought out Irish hagiography as part 
of a quest for the origins of pre-conquest saints. They incorporated Irish saints’ 
Lives into the hagiography of saints venerated in England; for instance, Geoffrey of 
Burton based his Life of St Modwenna of Trent partly on the eleventh-century Vita 
of Monenna of Killevy (Co. Armagh).°’ Some Anglo-Norman hagiographers wrote 
Lives of Irish saints, an example being Lawrence of Durham’s Vita S. Brigidae.* 
The literary activity coincided with the fixing of parish boundaries, the foundation of 
permanent church buildings and the consolidation of parochial revenues. According 
to R. K. Rose’s classic study, Anglo-Norman lords reinvigorated local churches in 
north-west England following a period of abeyance in the Viking Age. They dedi- 
cated these new churches to Gaelic and Brittonic saints in a bid to integrate into local 
society.’ I would argue that Rose has underrated the survival of minster churches 
and foundation of proprietary churches in the tenth and eleventh centuries. In my 
view, Gaelic saints’ cults had been gestating in the area since the Viking Age, only 
to be developed further in the late-medieval period. 

This point can be illustrated by examining the cult of St Brigit. A consider- 
able number of medieval dedications are attested across the former Northumbrian 
kingdom (see Table 1). 

The map and table illustrate that the cult of St Brigit flourished on the western 
edge of the region. There are, however, obstacles to detecting Viking-Age vener- 
ation among the many churches and chapels in the list. Many chapels north of the 
Solway bear the name Kirkbride or Kilbride, and some will have been founded when 
efforts were made to improve access to pastoral care in large parishes during the 
late-medieval period. The names of the chapels would have been formed by analogy 
with pre-existing place-names in the region. The place-name Kirklebride illustrates 
the late and confused nature of this process: this name, which is first attested in 
1593, had acquired two words for church, kirk and cill.°! It is therefore necessary to 
examine the parochial status of the Kirkbrides, and identify relatively early dedica- 
tions, in order to trace potentially early centres of Brigit’s cult. Only the churches 


°° Marstrander, ‘Treen og keeill’ — note that at 337 he suggested that smaller keeills might be 


pre-Viking. For the Isle of Man, see the recent excavations at Speke Keeill, although it is not 
clear how representative this site is: Wessex Archaeology, ‘Speke Keeill’, 21-2. Cf. Crawford, 
Scandinavian Scotland, 167, 180—1 for the Northern and Western Isles. 
°7 Bartlett, ‘Cults’, 69-71; Conchubrani Vitae Sanctae Monennae (ed. Esposito); Geoffrey of 
Burton, Life and Miracles (ed. Bartlett). 
* Vita sanctae Brigidae (ed. Heist, Vita Sanctorum Hiberniae, 1-37). A letter survives between 
Lawrence and Ailred of Rievaulx concerning this work: Hoste, ‘A survey’, 263-5. 
Rose, ‘Cumbrian society’. Compare the developments in southern Scotland. 
For the following tables and maps, I cite only church and chapel dedications and names up to ca 
1500. I cover the territory of the Northumbrian kingdom ca 800, and so I exclude Renfrewshire 
and Lanarkshire. I am grateful to Michael Ansell for sharing his maps of kirk- names with me. 
Grant, ‘A reconsideration’, 105—9. For chapel foundation, see Oram, ‘Parishes and churches’, 
211-12; Thomas, The Parish, 51-86 (here defined as ‘dependent chapels’). Excavations 
at Brydekirk (Annan) support a late-medieval date for this chapel: Crowe, ‘Excavations at 
Brydekirk’. 
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Table 1: Medieval dedications to St Brigit 








Church Medieval Date of first Source Secondary 
status attestation reference 
Beckermet Parish church 1262 Register of the C&G, 17 
St Bridget, Priory (ed. Wilson), 
Cumberland 131 
Brydekirk (Annan, Parish church 1507 Place-name: J-F, 1 
Dumfriesshire) Bridechapell 
Bridekirk, Parish church 1212/ Register (ed. C&G, 18 
Cumberland Prescott, 502)/ 
ca 1210 Place-name: PNCu, U, 283 
Bridekirke 
Brydischapell Chapel 1517 Place-name: ‘Saints in Scottish 
(Lochmaben, Brydischapell place-names’ 
Dumfriesshire) 
Kilbride (now Chapel 1456 Place-name: Brooke, ‘Kirk- 
Kirkbride, Kilbride compound’, 69 
Kirkcudbright) 
Kilbride Chapel 1315-21 Place-name: ‘Database of 
(Stewarton, Kilbryde dedications’ 
Ayrshire) 
Kirkbride Chapel 1534 Place-name: Mekill ‘Saints in Scottish 
(Anwoth parish, Kyrkebride place-names’ 
Kirkcudbrightshire) 
Kirkbride (Blaiket, Parish church 11641175 Liber cartarum Brooke, ‘Kirk- 
Kirkcudbrightshire) Sancte Crucis (ed. compound’, 69; 
Innes, 69) ‘Database of 
dedications’ EN/ 
EW/3539 
Kirkbride, Parish church 1163 Place-name: PNCu, 144 
Cumberland Chirchebrid 
Kirkbride Parish church 1274 Place-name: ‘Saints in Scottish 
(Durisdeer, Kyrkbrid place-names”* 
Dumfriesshire) 
Kirkbride (Keir, Chapel 1320 Place-name: J-F, 67 
Dumfriesshire) Brydeburgh; 
1522 Kirkbridis 
Kirkbride Chapel 1462 Exchequer Rolls Brooke, ‘Kirk- 
(Kirkcolm, compound’, 70 
Wigtownshire) 
Kirkbride Chapel 1406 Unpublished MSS M’Kerlie, Lands, 
(Kirkmabreck, IV, 275 
Wigtownshire) 1534 Place-name: ‘Saints in Scottish 
Litil Kyrkbryde place-names’ 
Kirkbride Chapel 1545 Place-name: ‘Saints in Scottish 
(Kirkmaiden, Kirkbryd place-names’ 
Wigtownshire) 
Kirkbride Parish church 1194 Place-name: ‘Saints in Scottish 
(Maybole, Kirkebride place-names’ 
Ayrshire) 
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Kyrkbride Chapel 1355-6 Place-name: Fraser, The 
(Kirkatrick Iuxta, Kyrkbride Annandale Family 
Dumfriesshire) Book, 1, 10-11 
Polchillebride Chapel noted 11751185  Place-name: Livingston, ‘The 
(Colvend, in burn name Polchillebride Lanes’; Clancy 
Kirkcudbrightshire) Register (ed. pers. comm; 
Grainger and Brooke, ‘The 
Collingwood), Deanery’ 54** 
99-100. 
Sanquhar Parish church 1519 Confirmation ‘Database of 
(Dumfriesshire) in mortmain: in dedications’, EN/ 
ecclesia parochiali JD/644 
S. Brigide de 
Sanquhare 
Sundrum (Ayrshire) Chapel 1329 Comptum: ‘Database of 
capelle Sancte dedications’, EN/ 


Brigide (ablative) EW/3 


x 


Is this Kirkbride to be identified with the ecclesia beati Brigide de Wintertonegan in valle 
Niht that appears in a 1227 charter of Affrica of Nithsdale? See ‘Database of dedications’, EN/ 
JD/2281. 
™ Colvend is listed as a possible St Brigit dedication in Brooke, ‘The deanery’, 65. There is no 
medieval dedication evidence for the parish church. For the place-name, see Livingston, “The 
Lanes’, 4. 


at Blaiket, Maybole and the unidentified Wintertonegan meet the criteria north of 
the Solway.” They were given to religious houses in the twelfth and early thirteenth 
centuries by the kinsmen Uhtred of Galloway and Duncan of Carrick, and by Affrica, 
lady of Nithsdale. These individuals descended from the rival dynasties of Galloway 
and Nithsdale, both of which originated among the Gall-Goidil.* The clerics based 
at these three churches may have disseminated the cult to newly founded chapels 
in their parishes. Alternatively, some of the late chapel dedications may reflect the 
Douglas family’s influence on the area in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries; they 
had a strong affinity with Brigit, as illustrated by the dedication at Douglas parish 
church (Lanarkshire). 

South of the Solway, Beckermet is a good candidate for Viking-Age devotion to 
Brigit given the presence of Viking-Age monuments there. Indeed, the church also 
has a high-quality, early ninth-century monument featuring an inscription, and there 
is another collection of Viking-Age sculpture at Beckermet St Johns.© I propose 
that Beckermet was a Northumbrian minster, which was divided into two proprietary 


® None of these has current parochial status: Kirkbride was united with Maybole parish soon after 
1571; Blaiket had been incorporated into Urr parish by the fourteenth century; and Kirkbride in 
Upper Nithsdale was divided between Durrisdeer and Sanquhar in 1732: Cowan, The Parishes, 
118; Brooke, ‘The deanery’, 54. 

® Uhtred grants Blaiket to Holyrood in 1164 x 1175: Liber cartarum Sancte Crucis no. 69 (ed. 
Innes, 69); Duncan grants Maybole to North Berwick: Carte monalium de Northberwic no. 120 
(ed. Innes, 30-1); Affrica, lady of Nithsdale grants Wintertonegan church to Glasgow: Registrum 
episcopatus Glasguensis no. 142 (ed. Innes, I, 120). For her dynasty, see my ‘Names on the 
Norman edge’ (forthcoming). 

4 Bowen, ‘The cult’, 41-2; MacQueen, ‘The Gaelic speakers’, 25; ‘Database of dedications’ EN/ 
JD/546 (an attestation of the dedication at Douglas in 1506). 

® Corpus II, 57-61, 54-7. 
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churches during the Viking Age. One preserved the minster church’s dedication 
to St John and the other acquired a new dedication to Brigit. West Kirby on the 
Wirral offers a parallel for a Brigit-dedicated church with an impressive collection of 
Viking-Age sculpture.” Kirkbride in Cumberland lacks early sculpture, but I suggest 
that the name was coined during the main era of inversion-compound formation, the 
eleventh century. The parish community of Kirkbride preserved a Gaelic hypoco- 
ristic version of the saint’s name, ‘Brydock’ (featuring the -dc suffix), which must 
have been formed by Gaelic-speakers.*’ The place-name Bridekirk, on the other 
hand, may date from the end of Norse speech in the twelfth century; the parish looks 
like a creation of that period, complete with a stone church and a fine font featuring 
an unusual runic inscription. It is possible that this parish was carved out of the much 
larger parish of Brigham, which also has a Brigit dedication, albeit one that is first 
attested in the eighteenth century. 

Brigit’s cult might have arrived in the Solway region through various channels. 
Her chief church was Kildare, which promoted the cult through a series of early 
hagiographical works.” Veneration of St Brigit also accompanied the distribution 
of her people, the Fothairt, but although early hagiography features a story in which 
this people led British travellers to Brigit, no similar hint of Northumbrian contact 
exists.”” There are churches dedicated St Brigit in the Hebrides, the Orkneys and 
around the Firth of Clyde, the likely place of origin of the Gall-Goidil.”’ Despite 
the uncertainty concerning the route(s) of transmission, I have demonstrated that 
the saint was venerated in the west of the former Northumbrian kingdom during the 
Viking Age. I will now seek to trace such connections more precisely by investi- 
gating localised cults.” 


Dublin and its hinterland 


Dublin was a major source of influence on the former Northumbrian kingdom, down 
to 954 and beyond. By the eleventh century, the urban centre of Dublin depended 
on an extensive hinterland, and I aim to show that saints’ cults were transmitted 
from that area to the Isle of Man and western Northumbria. The cult of St Santan is 
particularly illustrative because it was so localised, developing only in four (possibly 
five) locations across the Irish Sea.” 


°° The dedication is mentioned in the context of a dispute between Basingwerk Abbey and St 
Werburgh’s, Chester, over the church in 1279: The Chartulary 514 (ed. Tait, 295-6); Corpus LX, 
133-6. I discuss West Kirby and the churches dedicated to St Brigit in north-eastern Wales in my 
‘Irish saints’ cults’ (forthcoming). 

Contra Arnold-Forster, Studies, I, 158, who suggested it was a local name for the saint. For 
inversion compounds, see below, 169-71. 

Barnes and Page, The Scandinavian Runic Inscriptions, 285 (Middle English words in runic 
alphabet); C & G, 18: Brigham had a chantry dedicated to St Mary in the fourteenth century; I 
suggest there was a double dedication with St Brigit. 

® Sharpe, ‘Vita S. Brigidae’. 

™ Charles-Edwards, ‘Early Irish saints’ cults’, 82-6. 

7! MacKinlay, Ancient Church Dedications, 119-21, 130; ‘Saints in Scottish place-names’. 

® Tn what follows I have mainly focused on saints with localised cults rather than including a 
comprehensive examination of Gaelic saints’ cults in the Northumbrian kingdom. For a broader 
survey, see Edmonds, ‘Hiberno-Saxon and Hiberno-Scandinavian influence’, I, 166-218; II, 
23-33. 

I cover this cult in more detail in my ‘Saints’ cults’, 45-52. 
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Table 2: Medieval dedications to saints associated with Dublin’s hinterland and Leinster 








Church Medieval Date of first Source Secondary 
status attestation reference 
Bassenthwaite, Parish church 1291 Taxatio, 1291 C&G,17 
Cumberland (St Bega) (Behokirk)* 
Dunbar, Collegiate 1419 Papal ‘Database of 
East Lothian (St church supplication dedications’, EN/ 
Baye) EW/4210 
Killochan (Ayrshire) Chapel 1504—5 Place-name: Paterson, History 
(St Onchu) Killounquhane of the County, 136 
Kirksanton, Chapel 1086 (1065) DB Yorks, 30lv C&G, 24 
Cumberland (St 
Santan) 
St Bees, Cumberland Parish church = ca 1125 Register of the C&G, 17-18 
(St Bega) Priory (ed. 


Wilson), 27-8 





* 


‘Taxatio database’, s.n. Bassenthwaite. 


Santan was the patron of Kirksanton church in Cumbria (formerly Cumberland), 
which lies on the coast in the shadow of the prominent navigational feature Black 
Combe. Kirksanton was located in the seigniory of Millom, which is part of an area 
now known by the Norse name Copeland (kaupaland ‘bought land’). Such blocks 
of land seem to have changed hands as going concerns during the Viking Age.” St 
Santan’s cult is first attested here in a section of the Yorkshire Domesday thought 
to derive from a geld list of 1065. The name is rendered Santacherche, in which the 
second element is likely to be a rendering of Norse kirkja (rather than English cirice) 
in Domesday orthography.” The next reference to the place-name is Kirkesantan 
(1152), a form featuring ‘inversion-compound’, or Gaelic-influenced, word order. 
This may suggest continued interaction between Norse- and Gaelic-speakers in the 
locality down to the twelfth century.”° By the thirteenth century, Kirksanton was 
a chapel of Millom parish church, which had the advantage of being located next 
to a castle. Two pieces of tenth- or eleventh-century sculpture are built into the 
walls of Millom parish church, but these may have been brought from elsewhere 
in the parish.” A fragment of a cross-shaft features a distinctive Stafford knot with 
diamond-shaped tie, a design otherwise encountered in Galloway and the Isle of 
Man.” The Isle of Man is the only other area in which St Santan’s cult is celebrated 
outside Ireland. The dedication of the parish church of Kirk Santon to St Santan is 
first attested in 1291, and the saint is celebrated on one of the days associated with 
the Irish St Santan.” 


™ SSNNW, 115, 290, 293, 300; Winchester, ‘The multiple estate’, 90. 

™ DB Yorks, fol. 301v; 1L6. For the orthography, see Fellows-Jensen, ‘Scandinavians in 
Dumfriesshire’, 90; Grant, ‘A reconsideration’, 103; for the geld list, see above 69. 

7 PNCu, Il, 415-16. 

7 Winchester, Landscape, 25; Corpus II, 133. 

8 Bailey, ‘Manx patterns’, 187-8; idem, Viking Age Sculpture, 223. 

” Beam et al., ‘People of Medieval Scotland’, 5/1/0. The place-name is attested in post-medieval 
sources: Kneen, The Place-Names, 133; PNIOM V, 224. 
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Feasts of St Santan were celebrated in Ireland on 9 May and 10 June, according to 
the early ninth-century Martyrology of Tallaght. Santan also appears in the saints’ 
genealogies, which are thought to have been compiled in response to the produc- 
tion of hagiographical works in the eleventh century. He is presented as a bishop 
who had two saintly brothers: Bishop Sanctan (presumably a doublet) and Bishop 
Lethnan. The genealogies assign him a British father, either a certain King Canton or 
Samuel Cendisel (known as Sawyl Penuchel in Welsh genealogies). His mother was 
a princess of the Ulaid:*! 


Epscop Santain et epscop Sanctain et epscop Lethnain tri meic Cantoin rig 
Bretan. It é filet 1 Cill Epscuip Santain. 

Bishop Santan and Bishop Sanctan and Bishop Lethnan, three sons of Canton, 
king of Britons. It is they who are in Cell Epscuip Santain. 


Deichter ingen Muridaig Mundeirg rig Ulad mathair Matoéc & Epscoip Santain 
m. Samuel Chendisil. 

Deichter daughter of Muiredach Muinderg king of the Ulaid, mother of Matdéc 
and Bishop Santan son of Samuel Cennisel. 


The name Santan seems to combine the Brittonic word for a saint with a diminu- 
tive suffix, thus illustrating the saint’s perceived British background. Molly Miller 
argued that St Santan was a Briton who grew up near Kirksanton (Cumberland) in the 
sixth century, and that his cult was later transmitted to Ireland. Yet it seems unlikely 
that this church dedication would be preserved throughout the Northumbrian era, and 
the place-name Kirksanton is instead suggestive of Gaelic-Scandinavian influence.™ 
Padraig O Riain has suggested another possible Brittonic origin for Santan’s cult in 
Ireland, namely, that he was originally identical to St Samson of Dol, who was active 
in the vicinity of Dublin. In my view, Santan’s cult developed in Ireland and was 
then brought to the Isle of Man and the coast of Cumberland in the Viking Age. 

Bishop Santan was venerated at Cell Epscuip Santain, also known as Kilnesantan 
or St Ann’s Chapel, in the parish of Tallaght (Co. Dublin). This church must have 
become associated with the bishop at a relatively early date since it was mentioned 
in the saints’ genealogies. The church appears in an obituary in the Annals of the 
Four Masters for 952: Caoncomhrac, abb Cille h-Easpuicc Sanctdin & Sruthra.*° 
Santan is also associated with Cell da Lés in Leinster, which has been identified with 
Templelusk, Arklow.** Kilnesantan was located within the Dyflinnarskiri, the area 
of Dublin’s hinterland that lay under the political sway of the Hiberno-Scandinavian 
city. This explains how the cult could be transmitted across the Irish Sea because 
Dublin, Man and what is now Cumbria were all part of the Gaelic-Scandinavian 
world. These links are likely to date to the late tenth or eleventh century, by which 


80 MT 9 May, 10 September (ed. Best and Lawlor, 41, 49); O Riain, A Dictionary, 547; O Riain, 
‘The Tallaght martyrologies’. On the date-range, cf. Dumville, ‘Félire Oengusso’, 43-4. 

8! Corpus Genealogiarum Sanctorum Hiberniae 669.3 (112), 722.76 (177). Sawyl (but not Santan) 
appears in Early Welsh Genealogical Tracts (ed. Bartrum 12, 56, 69, 72). 

® © Riain, ‘Samson’, 322. 

83 Miller, ‘The commanders’, 106-10. I argue further against this interpretation by reference to the 
Welsh genealogical evidence in my ‘Saints’ cults’, 48-9. 

* © Riain, ‘Samson’, 320-3. 

8° AFM 952 (ed. and transl. O’ Donovan, II, 668-9). 

86 Chartularies of St. Mary’s Abbey (ed. Gilbert, I, 118, 120); Hogan, Onomasticon, 664. 
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time the urban centre had established relationships of protection and clientage with 
the surrounding rural area.*? Arklow was probably not part of Dyflinnarskiri, but it 
was a Scandinavian settlement and benefited from the seaborne links between Dublin 
and Waterford.** This picture is complicated by the existence of another Kirkesantan, 
also rendered Ceall Santdin, which was the location of a castle built by John de 
Courcy in Ulaid.® It is tempting to suggest that that John de Courcy’s followers 
rendered the place-name in a form familiar from their home territory of Copeland, 
Cumbria.” Santan may have been venerated in north-eastern Ireland because of 
the perceived kinship of certain Ulster saints with those associated with the major 
Leinster church of Glendalough.®' Santan’s cult appears to have originally been 
focused in Dublin and Leinster, and then to have travelled to north-eastern Ireland 
and across the Irish Sea. 

This picture of Dublin’s influence is supported by an examination of the cult of 
St Bega. The dedication is first attested in the foundation charter of the Benedictine 
priory of St Bees (Cumbria), dating to the mid-1120s.°* The reformed community 
apparently engaged in the well-worn quest for their patron saint’s origins, producing 
a Vita that presented Bega as an Irish princess. The Vita relates that Bega’s beauty 
was renowned, and so she attracted an offer of marriage from a Norwegian prince. 
Having pledged herself to the service of God, Bega surreptitiously escaped with the 
help of a protective bracelet and went to the Cumbrian coast, where she established 
a hermitage. This section of the story has parallels with the Norwegian hagiography 
of St Sunniva, and the /ectiones on St Medana of Kirkmaiden on the Rhinns, which 
is suggestive of a tale circulating in a Gaelic-Scandinavian milieu.’ The Life goes 
on to relate that Bega eventually moved to Hartlepool before dying at Hackness.™ 
This section of the story conflates St Bega with Begu, a nun who features in Bede’s 
Historia Ecclesiastica.® The author of the Vita of St Bega indeed notes the discovery 
of Begu’s body at Hackness in the 1100s.°° 

The Vita shows the hallmarks of an Anglo-Norman reformed community 
exploring various sources to elucidate the origins of an obscure patron saint. There 
is, however, evidence that the cult and a substantial ecclesiastical community already 
existed before the foundation of St Bees priory. The cartulary copy of the founda- 
tion charter records various witnesses, including a man called Gille Beccoc. This is 
a Gaelic patronal name meaning ‘devotee of St Beccdéc’, which indicates that the 
cult was already celebrated in the locality. The saint’s name is ‘Becc’ (or possibly 


‘7 Bradley, ‘The interpretation’, 53-62; Valante, ‘Dublin’s economic relations’. 


88 Here I follow Etchingham, ‘Evidence’, against Bradley, “The interpretation’, 56—7. 

Reeves, Ecclesiastical Antiquities 74, 324. 

°° AU2 1197.1 (ed. and transl., Hennessy and Mac Carthy, II, 225-6); Reeves, Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities, 74, 324; cf. Duffy, ‘The first Ulster plantation’ for the origins of John’s followers. 

°! Mac Shamhrain, Church and Polity, 66-8. 

° The Register of St. Bees (ed. Wilson, 27-8) — a cartulary copy of the charter. 

°> Downham, ‘St Bega’, 39; for Sunniva, cf. Rekdal, ‘Parallels’; ‘Vikings and saints’, 260-3; for St 
Medana: Breviarium Aberdonense, pars estiva fols. clviii-clix. 

* Vita et Miracula S Bege Virginis (ed. Wilson, Register, 497-520). The Life survives in British 
Library Cotton MS Faustina BIV, a manuscript from Holm Cultram Abbey, but it is widely 
thought to be the work of a member of the St Bees community (though see Last, ‘St. Bega’, 62, 
who ascribes the work to Everard of Holm Cultram). 

°° HE IV, 23, 8 (ed. Lapidge, IL, 328; ed. and transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 412-15). 

°° Todd, ‘St. Bega’, 30-1 notes that the discovery of Begu’s body at Hackness probably prompted 
the incorporation of Bede’s account into the Life of Bega. 
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the unrelated Bécc) with a hypocoristic —dc suffix.’’ The settlement was known as 
Kirkebibeccoch (ecclesiastical settlement of Beccéc) in the 1200s.°* A substantial 
collection of high-quality, Viking-Age sculpture supports the idea that a significant 
pre-Norman church was located here, as does the size and complexity of the mother 
parish of St Bees.” 

There are several other definite and possible dedications to St Bega across 
northern Britain. The parish church of Bassenthwaite has no pre-Norman remains, 
but its Norse name Behokirk indicates that its congregation celebrated Bega’s cult 
by the twelfth century. St Bega is one candidate for the identification of St Baya, a 
female recluse on Little Cumbrae in the Firth of Clyde. The neighbouring island of 
Great Cumbrae has an elaborate slab that features designs reminiscent of sculpture 
in the vicinity of St Bees. This indicates that maritime routes connected communities 
between these two opposite ends of the Cumbrian kingdom.'° Another medieval 
dedication to a St Baye is found at Dunbar, near the Firth of Forth. There is, however, 
scope for confusion with Bede’s Begu, given the popularity of another Northumbrian 
female saint, Abbe, in this part of the kingdom.'”! A final possibility is Kilbucho in 
Peeblesshire, but here the place-name forms are less persuasive.'” 

St Bega’s Irish origins have been the subject of considerable debate. W. G. 
Collingwoodand T. H. B. Graham suggested that the cult was based on the Scandinavian 
practice of swearing on arm-rings, for the Old English word for ring (béah) resem- 
bled the saint’s name.!°? Yet the Scandinavian settlers who transmitted the arm-ring 
tradition knew Bega’s name in the Gaelic form, Beccéc, which bears little relation to 
the Norse word for ring (baugr). A number of saints who bore names featuring the 
element Becc (or Bécc) may instead be considered candidates for the origin of the 
cult. Mo Bhéccoc, patron of Toureen Pecaun, County Tipperary, and Kilpeacaun, 
County Limerick, bore a similar name to the patroness of St Bees.'™ Yet later tradi- 
tions reveal that Mo Bhéccoc was male, unlike St Bega.'* The only female Irish 
saint who may share a name with Cumbria’s Beccoc is St Beccnat. Clare Downham 
has noted that Beccnat is the base name Becc with a female —nat suffix; if this were 
replaced with the hypocoristic —dc suffix, the name ‘Beccéc’ would result.'°° In the 
corpus of Irish saints’ genealogies, Beccnat was tied to the Leinster-based dynasty 
Dal Messin Corb, who were associated with the major church of Glendalough. Her 
chief church, Cell Becnatan, seems to have been located in County Wexford.!°’ Her 


°” Todd, ‘St. Bega’, 28-9; Last, ‘St. Bega’, 57-8; Barrow, ‘Northern English society’, 8. See below, 
183-4, for patronal names. I think this is a personal name, not an epithet, and that the Coremac 
listed before Gille Beccdc was a separate individual (who also had a Gaelic name). 

8 PNCu, Il, 430-1. 

” Corpus IT, 145-69; Todd, ‘The pre-conquest church’. 

100 Breviarium Aberdonense, 2 November (ed. MacQuarrie, 262). The slab is discussed in Fisher, 
Early Medieval Sculpture, 72. 

'0! Mackinlay, Ancient Church Dedications, 192; Perry, Castle Park Dunbar, 286-7. 

10 “Saints in Scottish place-names’: Kilbevhoc 1204; Kilbocho 1560. 

103 C & G, 15-16. The argument derives ultimately from a suggestion made by Wilson, Register of 
St. Bees, xxxiii-iv. Its merits are discussed by Downham, ‘St. Bega’, 35—7. 

104 AU 690.4 (ed. and transl. Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, 152-3). 

‘5 Gwynn and Hadcock, Medieval Religious Houses: Ireland, 393-4. 

106 Downham, ‘St. Bega’, 37. 

'07 Corpus Genealogiarum Sanctorum Hiberniae, 181/14 (31). Mac Shamhrain (Church and Polity, 
182, 206, 215 n. 6) has noted that there are two Kilbegnets, one in County Roscommon and the 
other in County Wexford; the latter is most likely to have been Cill Becnatan because of the 
Leinster-oriented nature of Becnat’s cult. 
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cult was also celebrated on Dalkey Island, which lay within Scandinavian Dublin’s 
sphere of influence. '*’ One obstacle to identifying Beccnat with Bega and Beya is that 
the saints’ days do not correspond. Beccnat’s day was 12 November whereas Bega’s 
day was celebrated on 31 October.'° However, 31 October is the day on which Begu 
of Hackness died, and it is possible that Begu’s feast day supplanted St Beccnat’s day. 

Turning north of the Solway, the place-name Killochan in Ayrshire is also sugges- 
tive of links with Dublin and Leinster. This saint’s cult gave rise to the local surname 
MacClannachan (and its variants), which derives from Mac Gille Onchan.!'!° These 
names commemorate St Oncht (Onchan is the genitive).'!! There are two possible 
candidates for this Onchu: a saint from County Clare, and the Onchu who gathered 
relics of the saints at Cluain Mor Maedoic in Co. Carlow. Given the pattern of connec- 
tions that I have already traced, I am inclined to associate Oncht with the Leinster 
saint.'’? Similarly, I suggest that St Coemgen of Glendalough was commemorated in 
the guise of St Cwyfan or Cwyfien in north-eastern Wales. The twelfth-century core 
of Bonedd y Saint, the Welsh saints’ pedigrees, assigns Cwyfan a local background. 
One late-medieval Welsh genealogist, however, linked him with Glendalough, and 
the correspondence between their feast days suggests that his intuition was correct.''? 
It is significant that Maen Achwyfan, a great stone monument, bears his name. This 
eleventh-century stone cross exhibits links with the areas around the Irish Sea region 
in its abstract designs.''* Glendalough was located in the Wicklow Mountains, some 
way beyond the Dyflinnarskiri, yet as time went on the urban centre interacted to 
a greater degree with this mountainous zone.'!> By the twelfth century, a church 
dedicated to St Cdemgen was located just to the south of the defended Hiberno- 
Scandinavian town of Dublin.'!® Again, the eleventh century seems to be a likely 
time for the transmission of this saint’s cult.'!” 

It is worth asking whether Northumbrian saints’ cults travelled along the 
same channels in the opposite direction. The veneration of St Cuthbert at Cell 
mo Chudric (Kilmahuddrick) in County Dublin is one possible example. A brief 
chronicle included in the annals of St Mary’s, Dublin, reported the tradition that 
Cell mo Chudric was Cuthbert’s birthplace.''* The place-name includes the name 
‘Cuthberht’ in a form featuring the cognate briht for be(o)rht ‘bright’, as is the 
case in the place-name Kirkcudbright.'!? Cell mo Chudric lay near Cluain Dolcain 


'08 O’Reilly, ‘Notes’, 201; Downham, ‘St. Bega’, 38. 

109 Mac Shamhrain, Church and Polity, 215 n. 6; Forbes, Kalendars, 166, cf. 276-8. 

"0 Black, Surnames, 469; ‘Saints in Scottish place-names’. I am grateful to Professor Thomas 
Clancy for highlighting this saint’s cult. 

"See PNIOM IV, 411 for Onchan on Man, although the form ‘Conchan’ may relate to a different saint. 

\2 MT 8 February (ed. Best and Lawlor). The eleventh-century scholia on Félire Oengusso (ed. and 
transl. Stokes, 70-1) makes the link with Cluain Mor Maedodic. See O Riain, A Dictionary, 108 
for the saint in Co. Clare. 

"3 Early Welsh Genealogical Tracts (ed. Bartrum, 62). I make this argument in more detail in my 
‘Irish saints’ cults’. 

"4 Edwards, A Corpus III, 366-71. 

"5 Mac Shamhrain, Church and Polity, 79, 81, 86, 90, 136-7, 143 n. 7, 145-8 for a minimalist 
reading of Scandinavian links. Etchingham, ‘The Viking impact’ allows for more interaction. 

"6 Clarke, ‘Christian cults’, 151. 

"7 For Maen Achwyfan, see Edwards, A Corpus, Ul, 366-71. 

"18 Chartularies (ed. Gilbert, Il, 287-92); Stancliffe, ‘The Irish tradition’, 32. 

"9 Campbell, Old English Grammar, §305. Kirkcudbright is first attested as Cuthbrictis Khirche in 
Reginald of Durham, Libellus de admirandis beati Cuthberti 85 (ed. Raine, 179), relating to a 
visit of Ailred of Rievaulx in 1164. 
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(Clondalkin), which was a dependency of Glendalough.'”° During the Viking Age, 
Clondalkin drew added importance from the presence of a Scandinavian settlement 
known as dun Amhlaimh ‘Olaf’ s fort’ .'*! Local churches were already densely distrib- 
uted in County Dublin in the pre-Viking period, and the hypocoristic mo- form in 
Mo Chudric was mainly productive during the seventh and eighth centuries.'” One 
possibility, then, is that Cuthbert’s cult reached the area through the high-level eccle- 
siastical connections of the Northumbrian Golden Age.'*? Even so, local churches in 
the area continued to receive investment throughout the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
as seen in the stone monuments known as Rathdown slabs. The patrons may even 
have had exposure to sculptural traditions in the west of the Northumbrian kingdom, 
to judge by the designs they used.'** The church of Kilmacud in County Dublin is 
also reputed to have been dedicated to St Cuthbert, although the place-name is less 
convincing.'** The presence of Cuthbert’s cult on the Isle of Man can be inferred 
from the name MacGilcobraght, which was borne by families in the townships of 
Leodest, Smeall beg and Brausta (Kirkandreas parish) and first recorded in the early 
sixteenth century.'*° The townships lie five miles from Ballacuberagh, a place-name 
that implies a Cuthbertine dedication at the former keeill.'?’ Thus it is possible that 
the transmission of Cuthbert’s cult westwards reflects links between Dublin and Man 
during the Viking Age. 

To summarise, I have examined several saints’ cults that reveal close links 
between Dublin, Man and the west of the former Northumbrian kingdom. While 
it is true that the fame of certain Leinster saints spread far and wide (including to 
Argyll and the Hebrides),!** the cults that I have examined include several that 
were relatively obscure and localised. I propose that Scandinavian settlers came 
into contact with functioning churches in the Dublin area and subsequently trans- 
mitted their cults to the Isle of Man and Northumbria. There they took over pre-ex- 
isting institutions or formed new ones, dedicating them to their chosen saints. The 
distribution of the cults indicates that this process took place in the late tenth and 
eleventh centuries. This contact might have taken place through the same channels 
as the creation of great sea-kingdoms, such as that of Echmarcach mac Ragnaill 
(ob. 1064/5), or through the localised Irish-Sea links that continued after the fall 
of York (954). 


20 Chartularies (ed. Gilbert, I, xxi, 173); Mac Shamhrain, Church and Polity, 125, 142 n. 3. 

©! AU 867.8 (ed. and transl. Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, 322-3). On this Scandinavian settlement, 

see Downham, Viking Kings, 21. 

Russell, ‘Patterns’. 

3 Cuthbert is one of the Lindisfarne saints who appears in the Martyrology of Tallaght: MT 20 
March (ed. Best and Lawlor, 25). 

'4 Tn general, see O’Brien, ‘Churches’. For pre-Viking churches, see Boazman, ‘Hallowed by 
saints’. The Rathdown slabs are covered by Healy, Pre-Norman Grave-slabs, 49-61, 70-1, 
82-100. For Northumbrian links, see O hEailidhe, ‘The Rathdown slabs’, 75-88, drawing 
comparisons with Aspatria (Cumberland) and Craignarget (Wigtownshire) although Bailey and 
Cramp (Corpus II, 53) are more sceptical. 

5 Local tradition connected the old church at Kilmacud with Cuthbert: O’Hanlon, Lives, III, 
862-3. 

6 Manorial Roll (ed. Talbot, 73-4). 

"7 Kneen, Place-Names, 503; PNIOM, Il, 285; Kermode and Bruce, Manx Archaeological Survey, 
IIL, 36. Another possible Cuthbertine church is Keeill Poogeragh (Lezayre): PNJOM, III, 409. 

28 MacLean, ‘Knapdale dedications’. 
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Saints of north-eastern Ireland 


A different web of connections underpins the dedications to saints of north-eastern 
Ireland in the vicinity of Whithorn. It must be admitted that the transmission of these 
saints’ cults is difficult to date, and possible contexts range from the sixth century 
until the sixteenth. Even so, [have shown that Whithorn remained a significant eccle- 
siastical centre during the eleventh century, and it continued to capture the attention 
of Irish writers.'”? These literary contacts may have made some impact in terms of 
church dedications on the ground. 

Although St Nynia’s cult had literary vitality at Northumbrian Whithorn, no 
dedications to the saint survive in ‘early’ place-name forms near Whithorn. Thomas 
Clancy has explained this phenomenon by pointing to the relative abundance of dedi- 
cations to St Finnian, a saint most readily associated with Movilla (Co. Down) in 
this context. Clancy has suggested that Nynia and Finnian were ultimately identical, 
both cults deriving from that of an early and influential saint, Uinniau.'*’ It is worth 
asking whether the transmission of St Finnian’s cult to what is now south-western 
Scotland could have been multi-layered.'*' Indeed, I have already noted that there 
were at least two phases of interchange between the hagiography of St Finnian of 
Movilla and texts written in south-western Scotland. The first is the parallels between 
Finnian’s Life (in the form De servo Dei Finano) and Miracula Nynie episcopi; the 
second is the borrowing of the Life by the Tironensian community of Kilwinning.” 
It is worth asking whether any of the church dedications fill in the gap between those 
two phases of contact. 

The Finnian dedications divide into two groups: those featuring Gaelic name 
forms, and those with Brittonic forms. The Gaelic forms come down to us in late 
place-names such as Chapel Finian, Mochrum (first attested in the seventeenth 
century, even though the building is earlier) and Killingeane (1649), which may repre- 
sent a form like Ci/l Fhinnéin.'* Brittonic speakers, by contrast, preferred the form 
(G)uinnin, where the /w/ sound is represented by gu orthography, as was the case 
elsewhere in the Brittonic world. One explanation for the popularity of this cult in 
south-western Scotland is that Guinnin is the local manifestation of the sixth-century 
St Uinniau.'** Another possibility is that Finnian’s cult was (re-)transmitted to the area 
from Ireland and adopted by Brittonic speakers several centuries later. They could 
have transformed the Gaelic name Finnén (a version of Finbarr/Finnian) to Guinnin 
if they knew that Brittonic /gw/ or /w/ was the equivalent of Gaelic /f/. Scribes at 
Armagh made this equation when they transformed hwit cerne into Futerna.'* Some 
of the dedications to St (G)uinnin lay on the edge of the Cumbrian kingdom, where 
Brittonic and Gaelic speakers were mingling in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 


29 See above, 120-6. 

'8° Clancy, ‘The real St Ninian’, 11-20. The paucity of Ninian dedications was first noted by 
Chadwick, ‘St. Ninian’, 46. For one possible example see Boyle, ‘Saint Ninian’, 65. 

'31 © Riain, ‘St. Finnbarr’, 73 argued that Finnian’s cult may not have been vibrant, given the 
apparent lack of a Life of Finnian. If it is correct to identify De seruo Dei Finano as that text, 
then wider influence becomes possible. 

132 See above, 122-3. 

'83 Chapel Finian: Symson, A Large Description, 54; Clancy, ‘The real St Ninian’, 17. Killingeane: 
MacQueen, ‘Kirk- and Kil-’, 149. 

84 Clancy, ‘The real St Ninian’, 17-18; cf. idem, ‘Scottish Saints’, 411—12. For late variation in the 
use of the gu orthography, see Russell, ‘Scribal (in)consistency’. 

'85 This is more similar to Watson’s interpretation in CPNS, 83. For Futerna, see above, 124-5. 
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Kirkgunzeon by the Solway (Cherchwinni, 1159-81) is one example.'*° That said, 
the dedications to St Winnin in south-western Scotland considerably exceed those to 
St Finnian, which suggests that the cult was spreading internally rather than repeat- 
edly being refreshed from Ireland. 

Coelan or Mochaoi of Nendrum is another saint who appears in the Whithorn 
episode in De servo Dei Finano. E. S. Towill noted that several churches in south- 
western Scotland were dedicated to St Mochaoi of Nendrum, and he suggested that 
their dedications reflected an early alliance between that church and Whithorn.'%’ 
Yet some of Towill’s Mochaoi dedications can be attributed to other saints. 
Kirkmahoe, Dumfriesshire is likely to commemorate Mungo/Kentigern since the 
latter saint was recorded as its patron in the fourteenth century; Mochohe was a 
Gaelic nickname for Kentigern.'** St Mochaoi can also be confused with Saints 
Mochutu, Mochua and Machutus.'*? Nevertheless, the name ‘Machutus’ is relevant 
for current purposes because it was also the Latin appellation of the Manx saint 
Maughold. Proximity suggests that the latter saint was the Machutus to whom 
Wigtown parish church and a chapel in the Rhinns are dedicated.'*° The spread 
of the Manx saint’s cult to Galloway might be attributed to the later medieval 
period, for Maughold’s miracle-working spring was still visible at the time when 
Jocelin of Furness was writing.'*! However, the major church at Maughold also 
had an extensive network of overseas contacts during the pre-Viking period and 
Viking Age, as its sculptural affinities attest.'** Killumpha (Kirkmaiden parish), a 
place-name first attested in 1548, seems to contain the name of St Imchad.'*? The 
eleventh-century commentary on Félire Oengusso, written at Armagh, located her 
church at Cell Droichit in Arda Ulad, the Ards peninsula (Co. Down), close to 
Nendrum.'* Another place-name in the Rhinns, Barnultoch (Barnulte 1623), may 
be related to contacts with north-eastern Ireland since it means barr nan Ultach 
‘height of the Ulaid’.!*° 

The final saint to be examined in relation in north-eastern Ireland is St Patrick. 
Armagh had become his chief church by the seventh century, and his body was 
located at Sabal (Saul) in County Down.'*° Some of the churches dedicated to Patrick 
(whether formally or informally) were dependencies of Armagh. Yet not all Patrician 
dedications arose in this way, especially outside Ireland.'*” 


186 Register, 120 (ed. Grainger and Collingwood, 99). 

57 Bowen, Saints and Seaways, 73; Towill, ‘Saint Mochaoi’, 108-11, esp. map on 109. 

138 Jackson, ‘Sources’, 302. 

'8° Although Towill claimed that Mochaoi was the patron of Kirkmahoe, Dumfriesshire, Mackinlay 
attributed the dedication of this church to St Mochua: Mackinlay, Ancient Church Dedications, 
135. 

‘0 Mackinlay, Ancient Church Dedications, 104 also lists eastern Scottish possibilities. The parish 
church’s dedication is first attested in 1325: ‘Saints in Scottish place-names’. 

‘41 Jocelin, Vita Patricii §§132—4 (ed. Sperber and Bieler). 

' See above, 42, 48, 116. 

'83 CPNS, 166-7; Mac Queen, ‘Kirk- and Kil-’, 144; idem, Place-Names of the Rhinns, 47-8. 

'4 Félire Oengusso 8 January (ed. Stokes, 212-13). For the location of the church, cf. AFM 1149 
(ed. and transl. O’Donovan, II, 1088-9). 

5 Maxwell, The Place-Names, 31; CPNS, 184. 

6 Muirchi, Vita S. Patricii, 11.5—6 (ed. and transl. Bieler, 116-17); Charles-Edwards, Early 
Christian Ireland, 65. 

'47 Mac Shamhrain, Church and Polity, 38-9. 
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Table 3: Medieval dedications to St Patrick 








Church Medieval Date Source Secondary 
status of first reference 
attestation 
Aspatria? Parish ca 1160 Place-name: PNCu, I, 262° 
(Cumberland) Aspatric 
(NB not a church 
name) 
Bampton Patrick Parish 1362 Testamenta C&G,17" 
(Westmorland) Karleolensia, 68 
Heysham Parish 1280s Coucher Book (ed. N/A 
(Lancashire) Atkinson, II, 281) 
Kirkpatrick Durham Parish 1274 Place-name: Brooke, ‘Kirk- 
(Kirkcudbrightshire) Kyrkepatric compound’, 70 
Durrant 
Kirkpatrick Fleming Parish 1204 Place-name: ‘Saints in Scottish 
(Dumfriesshire) Kirkepatric place-names’ 
Kirkpatrick Irongray Parish 1274 Place-name: Brooke, ‘Kirk- 
(Kirkcudbrightshire) Kyrkpatric Cro compound’, 70 
Kirkpatrick Juxta Parish 1274 Place-name: ‘Saints in Scottish 
(Dumfriesshire) Kirkpatrik juxta place-names’ 
Moffet 
Lambley Nunnery/parish 1201 Dugdale, Hodgson et al., A 
(Northumberland) Monasticon History II, 93 
Anglicanum, IV, 
305-8 
Ousby Parish 1300 Cal IPM, 28 C&G, 25 
(Cumberland) Edward I, 494 
Patrick Brompton Parish 1230 Yorkshire Deeds Edmonds, ‘Personal 
(Yorkshire) (ed. Brown, 124) names’, 60 
Patrington Parish 1487 Testamentary Poulson, The 
(Yorkshire) burial History, Il, 448 





* 


The church dedication is not attested until the eighteenth century: C & G, 17. 
The Patrick dedication here is medieval. By contrast, the dedication of Preston Patrick is first 
attested in the eighteenth century, and the medieval dedication was to St Gregory: C & G, 25. 


a 


The distribution of dedications implies two main sources of influence for St 
Patrick’s cult. The more northerly dedications correspond very closely to the main 
axis of the expanded kingdom of Strathclyde, as Thomas Clancy has noted. Clancy 
has drawn attention to the early medieval textual evidence that links Dumbarton 
Rock with St Patrick, and he has suggested that this association dates back before the 
siege of the site by Olafr and [varr in 870. The cult would have spread southwards as 
the kingdom expanded in the early tenth century, and this would fit with the earliest 
possible date for the coining of kirk-compound names.'** In support of the association 
between the cult of Patrick and the kingdom of Strathclyde/Cumbria, I have pointed 
to the adoption of the Brittonic patronal name Gospatric by the house of Bamburgh. 
The name first appears in this dynasty in the mid-eleventh century, with Gospatric, 


'48 Clancy, ‘The cults’, 26-32; idem, ‘The big man’, 15. 
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son of Uhtred (d. 1064).!*° I have argued that he and his nephew, Earl Gospatric, 
were instrumental in the assumption of power in the former Cumbrian kingdom. 
Their names signify a close link with the polity, both in terms of the Brittonic naming 
practice and the saint.'°° The patronal name Gospatric adds to the evidence for vener- 
ation of Patrick in the former Northumbrian kingdom during the eleventh century. 

I have suggested that Patrick’s cult appealed to another group of people resident 
in and around the kingdom, namely, Gaelic—Scandinavian communities. St Patrick’s 
chapel at Heysham had been part of an Anglo-Saxon minster, and was trans- 
formed in the Viking Age into a church with lay graveyard; the sparse grave goods 
suggest that at least some of the community had links to the Insular Scandinavian 
world.'*! Similarly, the church dedicated to St Patrick at Patrick Brompton lies in 
a Scandinavian-settled area of Wensleydale. The landholder in 1066 was a certain 
Ghilepatric (Gille Patraic), who had a Gaelic patronal name.'” That Patrick’s cult 
thrived among Gaelic—Scandinavians is shown by the fact that the saint was mentioned 
alongside Malachy and Adomnan on a runestone from Keeill Woirrey, Isle of Man.'** 
As to links with Dublin, Jocelin of Furness related that the Scandinavian community 
of Dublin adopted Christianity under the aegis of St Patrick.'** A version of Dublin’s 
conversion legend also exists in Lebor na Cert, an early twelfth-century compilation, 
which details the authority that the most powerful king in Ireland (based at that time 
in Munster) had throughout Ireland. The poem itself emanates from the late eleventh 
century, when Armagh was promoting its claims to the bishopric of Dublin, in the 
face of Canterbury; it seems to have found an audience in Dublin as well as Armagh 
itself.!°° The success of the cult in the former Northumbrian kingdom is likely to 
reflect its appeal to the culturally diverse communities of the region. 


Saints of Argyll and the Hebrides 


The final group of saints’ cults emanated from areas further north in the Gaelic 
world. They include several saints associated with the Columban familia, which 
raises the possibility that there is a pre-Viking dimension to the transmission of these 
cults to the Northumbrian kingdom. Furthermore, the cult of Columba continued to 
thrive in the twelfth century and beyond under the aegis of the kings of Scots. Yet I 
suggest that the mobile world of the Viking Age was also responsible for spreading 
an interest in Columba and his associates, as we have already seen in the case of 
Orlygg’s church in Iceland. 


49 FIR (ed. Arnold, II, 199, 209); ‘De obsessione’ (ed. Arnold, I, 219). 

'50 Edmonds, ‘Personal names’, 46-51. One of these men is the Gospatric of the famous writ: see 
above, 70. I suspect (but cannot prove) that a link to the house of Bamburgh explains the dedica- 
tion of Lambley nunnery in Tynedale to St Patrick and St Mary. 

51 See below, 189, 204. 

'2 DB Yorks, 6-29. 

'S3 Tf the Malachy commemorated on the stone was the Irish archbishop and saint who died in 1148, 
the stone’s inscription would postdate the period with which the current chapter is concerned, 
but it nevertheless attests Patrick’s cult. Cf. Kermode, Manx Crosses, 212-13. 

'S4 Jocelin, Vita Patricii (ed. Sperber and Bieler). 

SS Tebor na Cert (ed. Dillon, 114-19). For comments on the chronology of the relationship with 
Jocelin’s text, see Dumville, ‘St Patrick’; Breatnach and Boyle, ‘Senchas Gall Atha Cliath’; Ni 
Mhaonaigh, ‘Caraid tairisi’, 270-1. 
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Table 4: Medieval dedications to saints of the Columban familia 








Church Medieval Date of first Source Secondary 
status attestation reference 

Abbey St Bathans, Parish church 1250 Registrum de “Saints in Scottish 
Berwickshire (Baithine) Dunfermlyn no. place-names’ 

313 (ed. Innes, 

205) 
Bothans, Lothian Parish 1421 Place-name: ‘Saints in Scottish 
(Baithine) church* Bothanis 1421 place-names’ 
Casterton, Westmorland Chapel 1356 Farrer, Records, C&G, 19 
(Columba) IL, 331 
Kirkcolmonell, Ayrshire Parish church 1179 Registrum ‘Saints in Scottish 
(Colman Elo) episcopatu place-names’ 

Glasguensis, no. 

51 (ed. Innes, 

42-4) 
Kirkcormack (Kelton), | Former 1172 1174 Regesta Regum Brooke, ‘Kirk- 
Kirkcudbrightshire parish church Scottorum, Il, (ed. compound’, 69 
(Cormac ua Liathain) Barrow, 213-14) 
Nether Cramond, Parish church 1478 RMS, I, 295 ‘Database of 
Lothian dedications’ 
(Columba) 
St Boswells, Former 1447 Place-name: St ‘Saints in Scottish 
Roxburghshire (Boisil) parish church Bessils chapel place-names’ 
St Colmonell’s Former 1164 Liber cartarum Brooke, ‘The 
Church (Urr), parish church Sancte Crucis deanery’, 53 
Kirkcudbrightshire (ed. Innes, 169) 
(Colman Elo) 
St Colmonell’s Chapel 1381 Charter in favour Brooke, ‘The 
church (Buittle), of Sweetheart deanery’, 65 
Kirkcudbrightshire Abbey: M’Kerlie, 
(Colman Elo) Lands, I, 234 
Topcliffe, Yorkshire Parish church 1303 Yorkshire Deeds Gardner, 
(Columba) (ed. Brown, 123). ‘Kentigern’, 18 
Warcop, Westmorland = Parish church 91206 1217 English Episcopal C & G, 27 (citing 


(Columba) 


Acta Carlisle no. 
16 (ed. Smith, 12) 


later references) 





+e 


The parish church of Yester (aka Bothans) is now dedicated to St Cuthbert. 
St Columba’s churchyard, Lindisfarne, is first attested at the end of the sixteenth century, see 


O’Sullivan, ‘The plan’, 140. 


St Columba was venerated by the monks who travelled from Iona to Lindisfarne, 


and his cult will have been fostered in closely associated churches such as Ripon. It 
is worth asking to what extent Columban veneration survived the aftermath of the 
Synod of Whitby (664). Bede relates that Alhfrith, Oswiu’s son, had been instructed 
by Wilfrid: 


huius doctrinam omnibus Scottorum traditionibus iure praeferandam sciebat. Unde 


ei etiam donauerat monasterium XL familiarum in loco qui dicitur Inhrypum; quem 
uidelicet locum paulo ante eis qui Scottos sequebantur in possessionem monasterii 
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dederat, sed quia illi postmodum data sibi optione magis loco cedere quam suam 
mutare consuetudinem uolebant, dedit eum illi, qui dignam loco et doctrinam haberet 
et uitam. 


whose teaching he preferred to all the traditions of the Scotti and had therefore 
given him a monastery of forty hides in the place called Ripon. He had presented the 
site a short time before to those who followed the ways of the Scotti; but because, 
when given the choice, they preferred to renounce the site rather than change their 
customs, he gave it to one who was worthy of the place both by his doctrine and his 
way of life.'%° 


The regime change may have dented Columba’s cult, although I have already 
shown that consciousness of Ripon’s Columban heritage revived in the eighth 
century. It is possible that the nearby dedication of Topcliffe-on-Swale reflects a 
cult that dated back to the days of the Iona mission, as suggested by Walter Bower 
in his fifteenth-century Scotichronicon.'>’ Yet there is no evidence of a pre-Viking 
church at Topcliffe itself, whereas there is a well-preserved tenth-century wheel- 
head cross, a type redolent of the Irish Sea (indeed it closely parallels an example at 
Brigham, Cumberland).'** A Gaelic-Scandinavian lord may, therefore, have founded 
the church at Topcliffe in a similar way to the proprietary churches west of the 
Pennines. Indeed, the Columban cult not only flourished among the Scandinavians of 
the Hebrides, but also those of Dublin. Olafr Cuaran endowed Skreen, a Columban 
church on the edge of his sphere of influence, before he was defeated at the Battle of 
Tara in 980. Ripon could also have cultivated Columban connections further north, 
which would explain how information about both Topcliffe and Ripon ultimately 
reached Bower. Indeed, Scotton ‘settlement of the Scots’ is located near Ripon on the 
great Roman road to the north, and a certain Mael Coluim ‘devotee of Columba’ (a 
popular name in Scotland) was based at nearby Little Ouseburn in 1086.'? 

Similarly I would identify two chronological layers in Columba’s cult in Warcop 
(Westmorland). This church was in the hands of a certain Torfin (Norse Porfinnr) in 
the twelfth century. At the start of the thirteenth century, Torfin’s daughters granted 
the church of Warcop to the Praemonstratensian house of Easby in Richmondshire 
(Yorkshire), a district in which they also held lands. The family also founded a chapel 
dedicated to St Columba on their lands in Casterton (Westmorland). Thus Columba 
had become the favoured patron of a family that was at least partly of Scandinavian 
ancestry, to judge by their choice of personal names.'® The pre-existing cult may 
have sparked the interest of Scottish clerics during the twelfth-century phase of 
Scottish rule in Westmorland. A tradition associated with the church of Dunblane 
(Stirlingshire) portrays St Blaan (Blane) of Bute raising a young boy named Columba 
from the dead, and being granted lands in northern England (including Appleby, 


'8¢ HE Ill, 25, 3 (ed. Lapidge, II, 146, 148; ed. and transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 296-9). 

'S7 Walter Bower, Scotichronicon II1.42 (ed. and transl. MacQueen and MacQueen, II, 121). At 
III.30 (ed. and transl. MacQueen and MacQueen, 81). Bower mentioned the story of the Ripon 
crosier, which Kentigern had exchanged with Columba; see above, 110. 

'88 Lang, Corpus VI, 214; compare Bailey and Cramp, Corpus II, 77. 

‘9 Bhreathnach, ‘The documentary evidence’; eadem, ‘Columban churches’, 11, 14; above, 178. 

‘0 English Episcopal Acta: Carlisle 16 (ed. Smith, 12); Records (ed. Farrer and Curwen, II, 
326-7). The family also used the Norse names Copsi and Arkill. 
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most likely in Westmorland).'*! Thus there were two different phases of influence 
on the Columban cult in Westmorland, emanating from different parts of the Gaelic 
world. It is worth noting that the communities of both Ripon and Casterton knew 
Columba in the Gaelic form ‘Colum Cille’.' 

Saints Baithéne and Boisil were closely associated with the Columban church, 
being an abbot of Iona (0b. ca 600) and an influential monk of Melrose (ob. 661), 
respectively. The dedications of churches at Abbey St Bathans and St Boswells are 
attested in the medieval period, and the place-name of Bothans (Yester) is sugges- 
tive of St Boisil, although the modern dedication is to St Cuthbert. The cults of 
these saints would have been fostered at an early stage, and they eventually yielded 
church dedications, in a similar way to saints Balthere and Wilfrid. Abbey St Bathans 
and Bothans lie along a routeway across the Lammermuirs to the Firth of Forth, 
which would have been used by those travelling between Iona and Lindisfarne. Also 
located along this route is Bunkle (Gaelic bun chill), which had become attached 
to the bishopric of Dunkeld by the twelfth century.'* Dunkeld also controlled the 
church dedicated to St Columba at Nether Cramond, which underlines how late-me- 
dieval Scottish clerics formalised and amplified ecclesiastical links that dated back 
to the Northumbrian Golden Age. 

In the Solway region, communities venerated several other saints associated 
with the Columban federation. The place-name Kirkcolm, a former parish church 
in the north of the Rhinns, seems to contain Columba’s name. However, the early 
attestations reveal that the dedicatee was in fact St Cumméne, the abbot of Iona 
who wrote the first known Life of St Columba.!*t Cumméne himself was reputedly 
the subject of a hagiographical work by Everard of Holm Cultram, but the evidence 
for this is late and controversial.'® Two churches in Galloway and one in Ayrshire 
(Kirkcolmonell) are dedicated to St Colman Elo; the other known dedication to 
the saint outside Ireland is Kilcalmonell in Kintyre.'!*° Adomnan gave Colman the 
designation moccu Sailni, which suggests he belonged to the Dal Sailni of north- 
eastern Ireland. He became a pupil of St Columba and eventually founded the 
church of Lann Elo (Lynally, Co. Offaly), from which he gained his epithet.'°’ 
The dedicatee of Kirkcormack is probably Cormac ua Liathain, an associate of St 
Columba, and a well-known peregrinus.'® This identification cannot be proven 


‘6! Walter Bower, Scotichronicon X1.21 (ed. Taylor and Watt, VI, 60-1). I am very grateful to 
Gilbert Markus for drawing this to my attention. 

'© Jocelin of Furness, Vita Kentigerni, ch. 40 (ed. Forbes, 231—2); Records (ed. Farrer and Curwen, 

IL, 325). It is surprising that there are no Columban churches in Dumfriesshire and Galloway, 

save a chapel in Caerlaverock whose dedication is attested in the eighteenth century: Chalmers, 

Caledonia, Il, 321. 

Taylor, ‘Seventh-century Iona abbots’, 46—7. The ‘Abbey’ element refers to the future site of a 

Cistercian nunnery. 

‘4 The earliest place-name form, Kyrcum (1275) is ambiguous, but papal letters of 1395 refer to 

the church as ecclesia Sancti Cummin: Brooke, ‘Kirk-compound place-names’, 61, 70, contra 

Mackinlay, Ancient Church Dedications, 48. 

Fordun’s Scotichronicon is usually cited as the source of information about Everard’s hagiog- 

raphical activities, but a search reveals no such statement. The reference appears in the controver- 

sial work of the seventeenth-century writer Thomas Dempster: Hardy, Descriptive Catalogue, II, 

225-6. 

166 “Saints in Scottish place-names’; Brooke, ‘The deanery’, 53, 65. 

'67 Adomnan, Vita Sancti Columbae 1.5, UI.12 (ed. and transl. Anderson and Anderson, 222-3). 

‘68 Adomnan, Vita Sancti Columbae 1.6, 11.42 (ed. and transl. Anderson and Anderson, 28-31, 
166-74); MacQueen, ‘Gaelic Speakers’, 22. 
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because a number of saints were called Cormac.'® However, Kirkcormack was 
transferred from Iona’s jurisdiction to that of Holyrood Abbey, along with the 
church of Colmanell (Urr), which supports the idea that these churches were asso- 
ciated with a Columban milieu.'” This reference to Iona’s ownership is significant 
because it demonstrates a formal ecclesiastical connection. I have suggested that 
Gaelic saints’ dedications generally arose more informally, through the affinity of 
lay patrons with a cherished saint. 

The two final dedications that I discuss do not belong to the Columban familia, 
but they nevertheless illustrate links with more northerly parts of the Gaelic world. 
Two chapels called Kildonan (in Stoneykirk parish, Wigtownshire and Colmonell, 
Ayrshire) are first mentioned in the post-medieval period but the identity of their 
saint is clear: St Donnan was a sixth-century Irish missionary, who founded a church 
on Eigg. He achieved some measure of fame as a result of the fact that he and his 
followers were martyred by pirates, an event commemorated in the ‘Chronicle of 
Ireland’.'’”' The eleventh-century commentary on Félire Oengusso reveals that St 
Donnan’s cult continued to thrive on Scotland’s western seaboard. These notes 
recast the martyrdom of the saint and his followers as the plot of a queen who was 
angered by their arrival in Gallgaidelu ‘among the Gall-Goidil’ since they disturbed 
her sheep.'” Similarly, the ‘Martyrology of Tallaght’ included Blaani episcopi Cind 
Garad i nGallgaedelaib ‘(feast) of Blaan, bishop of Kingarth in Gall-Goidil’ as the 
first entry for 10 August.'”’ The entry appears to belong to the phase of the text that 
emerged at Tallaght in the early ninth century; to some, however, this seems uncom- 
fortably early for the use of the term Gall-Goidil on Scotland’s western seaboard. 
Another option might be to see this as a tenth-century addition that was worked 
into the main body of the text.' As Thomas Clancy has argued, the martyrological 
references indicate that the Gall-Goidil of western Britain formed around the Firth of 
Clyde, and were only gradually moving into what is now Galloway by the eleventh 
century.'”* St Blaan is commemorated at Kirkblane in Caerlaverock parish, which is 
attested as ecclesia sancti Blaani in 1165.'” Gall-Goidil seem to have had a special 
affinity with Blaan and Donnan, which explains how these cults were transmitted to 
Galloway and Nithsdale. 

In this chapter, I have demonstrated that many of the Gaelic saints’ cults of north- 
western England and south-western Scotland date back to the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. I have proposed a mechanism by which many of these cults took root during 
the Viking Age, namely, foundation of proprietary churches and the transformation 


‘6 Corpus Genealogiarum Sanctorum Hiberniae (ed. O Riain, 273). 

 Regesta Regum Scottorum, Il (ed. Barrow, 213-14). Cf. Brooke, ‘Desnes Cro’, 63; Oram, The 
Lordship of Galloway, 10-11. 

' AU 617.1 (ed. and transl. Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill 108-9); C7 617.1 (transl. Charles-Edwards, 

I, 129). 

Félire Oengusso 17 April (ed. Stokes, 114-17). The accusative plural —w ending indicates that 

the people are still being described here, rather than a territory. 

"3 MT (ed. Best and Lawlor, 62). 

'4 Dumville, ‘Félire Oengusso’, 39; Clancy ‘The Gall-Ghaidheil’, 30, argues that any such addition 
must have been made by the early tenth century. 

S MT 10 August (ed. Best and Lawlor, 62); see above, 69-71. 

6 Liber S. Marie de Calchou no. 11(ed. Innes, 11); CPNS, 164-5. Another Kilblane is attested in 
the nineteenth century in Kirkmahoe parish: ‘Saints in Scottish place-names’. A Gille Blaain 
witnessed a grant of Ralph son of Dunegal of Nithsdale in 1135 x 1185: ‘People of Medieval 
Scotland database’, 3/34/1. I am grateful to Thomas Clancy for drawing these references to St 
Blaan to my attention. 
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of minsters to local churches. I have traced a complex web of relationships between 
communities based in the west of the former Northumbrian kingdom and their coun- 
terparts in Gaeldom. These connections fall into three broad categories: links with 
Dublin’s hinterland; north-eastern Ireland; and the Columban familia. There are hints 
of other influences too: lingering interest in the Northumbrian Church; veneration of 
specific saints among the Gall-Goidil; and renewed interest from Scottish clerics 
during the twelfth century. The church dedications fully demonstrate the diversity of 
links between the Northumbrian kingdom and the Gaelic world. 
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MEDIEVAL MULTILINGUALISM: 
GAELIC LINGUISTIC INFLUENCE IN 
THE NORTHUMBRIAN KINGDOM 


The political, ecclesiastical and cultural interactions that I have outlined so 
far brought speakers of different languages into contact. In this chapter, I inves- 
tigate the evidence for Gaelic linguistic influence in the Northumbrian kingdom, 
tracing several different channels and chronological contexts. Bede’s famous depic- 
tion of King Oswald’s collaboration with Bishop Aedan provides some insight into 
the theme: 


atque eius ammonitionibus humiliter ac libenter in omnibus auscultans, ecclesiam 
Christi in regno suo multum diligenter aedificare ac dilatare curauit. Ubi pulcherrimo 
saepe spectaculo contigit, ut euangelizante antistite, qui Anglorum linguam perfecte 
non nouerat, ipse rex suis ducibus ac ministris interpres uerbi existeret caelestis; quia 
nimirum tam longo exilii sui tempore linguam Scottorum iam plene didicerat. 


and humbly and willingly in all cases giving ear to his (Aedan’s) admonitions, he 
(the king) industriously applied himself to build and extend the Church of Christ in 
his kingdom; wherein, when the bishop, who was not skilful in the English tongue, 
preached the gospel, it was most delightful to see the king himself interpreting the 
word of God to his commanders and ministers, for he had perfectly learned the lan- 
guage of the Scotti during his long banishment.! 


Bede’s portrayal of this partnership drew on biblical models of Christian kingship 
and a Gregorian vision of the episcopal life. Oswald’s translation of the sermon was 
in line with St Paul’s approach: ‘If I do not know the meaning of the language, I shall 
be a foreigner to the speaker and the speaker a foreigner to me.”* The portrayal of 
Oswald and Aedan as Gaelic speakers seems realistic given that both men had spent 
time in Argyll and Ireland, but how common was this experience in the Northumbrian 
kingdom? Did the two men belong to a wider Gaelic-speaking community, or were 
they members of a small, mobile group of noblemen and clerics?* 

There is a burgeoning scholarship on medieval multilingualism, which tackles 
the theme from various angles. Scholars have studied texts in search of terms 


HE ill, 3, 2 (ed. Lapidge, II, 26, 28; ed. and transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 220-1). 

See below, 33. 

1 Cor. XIV.10—11. The Vetus Latina and Vulgate contain the word barbarus (for Greek Bopfapoc) 
which is translated ‘barbarian’ in the Douay—Rheims version; see Vetus Latina Database; Biblia 
Sacra Vulgata (ed. Weber and Gryson, 127). Modern translations, such as the Revised Standard 
Version and the New International Version, render Sapfapoc as ‘foreigner’. 

For the influences on Bede’s evidence presentation of multilingualism, see Scharer, “The role of 
language’; Hall, ‘Interlinguistic communication’, 43-55. 
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borrowed from other languages, and analysed the circumstances in which vocabulary 
was borrowed or adapted.° The influence of texts composed in different linguistic 
milieus is a topic of enduring interest, as noted already in relation to Cogad Gdedel 
re Gallaib and the postulated Brjdns saga, a lost Norse text that was later incorpo- 
rated into Njdls saga. There are, indeed, indications that several texts relating to the 
battle of Clontarf were circulating in the Norse-speaking world.° The role of Latin 
as an intermediary between scholars who spoke different vernacular languages has 
drawn attention, as have vernacular glosses on Latin texts.’ Historians have studied 
attitudes to speakers of different languages, and analysed the social contexts in which 
multilingualism developed. Medieval communities could make themselves under- 
stood by using interpreters (professional or otherwise) or a lingua franca.’ In the 
mercantile world of the Irish Sea and the North Atlantic, Norse could have become 
that lingua franca, command of the language being something of a badge of identity 
for traders and urban communities, who were unified as much by occupational as 
ethnic affinities.’ Norse could have been a mediator between speakers of English and 
Irish during the Viking Age, while Latin remained a universal point of connection 
between literate individuals. 

The lack of extant texts and manuscripts from western and northern Northumbria 
poses a problem. Some of the textual approaches to multilingualism — such as the study 
of glosses — are not available in our area. One of the few extant texts from western 
Northumbria, Gospatric’s writ, features a rich mixture of personal and place-names, 
as well as the unique term wassenas (Brittonic gwas ‘servant’ plus both Brittonic 
and English plural endings). Place-names are the main source of information about 
linguistic interaction in the area, but few are attested as early as Gospatric’s writ (an 
eleventh-century text in a thirteenth-century copy).'° The twelfth century is the docu- 
mentary horizon for much of southern Scotland and northern England, and some 
minor names are first attested as late as the nineteenth century. It is therefore difficult 
to know when a name might have been coined. In a multilingual area there might 
have been several different names for a place, and yet the scribe selected only one, 
based on his own linguistic preferences.'! Another obstacle to onomastic study is the 
lack of full place-name surveys for certain areas, which means that some early forms 
remain to be collected and some etymologies unknown.” That said, the place-names 
of northern England and southern Scotland remain an enduring source of fascination 
because of their extraordinary variety. 


Richard Dance has highlighted the role of literary register in the use of borrowed Norse terms in 

Middle English: ‘English in contact’, 1732-4. Matthew Townend has broached the question of 

‘dialect congruity’ in relation to English and Norse: Language and History, 45-5. 

6 See above, 67. 

7 O’Brien, Reversing Babel, 79, 100-1, 215-16; Ni Mhaonaigh, ‘Of Bede’s “five languages”, 

100-1, and 116-17 for the shift to the vernacular in ninth-century Ireland; Johnston, Literacy and 

Identity, 54. 

Attitudes are discussed in Putter, ‘Multilingualism’, 88—9; for mechanisms of communication, 

see O’Brien, Reversing Babel, 80, 87, 105, 125; Crick, ‘The “English”’, 223-37; cf. Bullock- 

Davies, Professional Interpreters, 18. 

In general, see Hsy, Trading Tongues, 1-9. For the occupational identity of Gaelic-Scandinavian 

merchants, see Downham, ‘Coastal communities’, 369-73. 

Gospatric’s Writ (ed. and transl. Woodman, Charters, 370—1); Breeze, ‘Old English wassenas’. 

"| Townend, ‘Viking Age England’, 98; Edmonds and Taylor, ‘Languages and names’, 162. 

? The current state of scholarship on place-names in the area is surveyed in Edmonds and Taylor, 
“Languages and names’, 141-2. 
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In this chapter, I seek to relate the onomastic picture to the broader historical 
context. This endeavour is fraught with problems, for there is no agreement about 
how to interpret distributions of place-name elements in relation to political devel- 
opments. A classic instance is the debate surrounding the scale of Scandinavian 
settlement during the Viking Age. Some scholars have viewed the density of Norse 
place-names as an indicator of large-scale rural colonisation, whereas others have 
suggested that the language of the warrior elites could have percolated down the 
social strata over time, leading to gradual changes in place-names.'* A recent 
approach to the problem is to combine DNA evidence with analysis of linguistic 
shifts. Such research has sometimes suffered from a lack of chronological precision, 
but a recent study based on a sample of men bearing long-standing local surnames 
in the Wirral has yielded promising results. Around half of the group had a male 
ancestor with a Y-chromosome type found in Norway.'* 

It is worth considering how Gaelic speakers intermingled with this population 
of Scandinavian settlers. Gaelic-speaking women apparently married Scandinavian 
settlers in Ireland and the Isles, and then moved on to new colonies, as the mito- 
chondrial DNA analyses of the Faroes and Iceland suggest. Judith Jesch has recently 
highlighted how women such as these could have played an influential role in the 
linguistic makeup of the North Atlantic diaspora.'° If they were able to impart the 
‘mother tongue’ to their children, this would have ensured continuity of Gaelic 
speech in western Northumbria for at least a generation. The famous episode in 
Laxdela saga in which the Irish princess Melkorka discloses that she has taught 
her Icelandic-born son Olafr to speak Irish is illustrative of this process, even if 
the tale was recorded some centuries later.'° The women who forged new lives in 
the North Atlantic included those who had been captured and conveyed as slaves, 
Melkorka being an example.'’ This episode raises the possibility that slaves — both 
male and female — were involved in the Scandinavian settlement of the Northumbrian 
kingdom. Command of different languages may have been a matter of social status 
and gender as much as politics. Even so, circumstances changed over time, and by 
the mid-eleventh century Irish kings such as Diarmait mac Mail na mBo of Leinster 
were in the ascendant in the Irish Sea. It is no surprise that Dublin and the Isle of Man 
were becoming increasingly gaelicised by this time.'* 

By the eleventh century, speakers of four languages (English, Norse, Gaelic 
and Brittonic) were mingling in the west of the former Northumbrian kingdom." 
While many aspects of the area’s linguistic history remain obscure, it has much 
to contribute to the theme of medieval multilingualism. I will show that the influ- 
ences on Gaelic speech in Northumbria varied from locality to locality, and across 


Compare Sawyer, ‘The density’; idem, The Age, 123-31, 154-76 (minimalist interpretation) 
with Stenton, ‘The historical bearing’. Both of these models have been applied to other situations 
of language contact: Weinreich, Languages in Contact, 3, 59-60, 78-8, 83-110; Thomason and 
Kaufman, Language Contact, 10, 43-4, 67-8, 95—6, 122-4. 

The chronological problems are evident in Cavalli-Sforza, Genes, Peoples and Languages, 
133-72. For the surname-based approach, see Redmonds et al., Surnames, 207-10. 

'S Jesch, ‘Speaking like a Viking’, 53-4; eadem, The Viking Diaspora, 91. 

Laxdaela saga (ed. Einar Ol. Sveinsson, 22-5; transl. Magnus Magnusson and Hermann Palsson, 
68). 

Wyatt, Slaves, 153-4. 

'8 Ni Mhaonaigh, ‘Perception and reality’, 141-2 on the literary dimension; see below, 183-4 for 
personal names. 

Murison, ‘Linguistic relationships’, 73. 
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different social contexts. This interpretation adds further weight and nuance to 
my overarching argument that Gaelic influence was enduring and varied in the 
Northumbrian kingdom. 


Pre-Viking linguistic contacts 


The Northumbrian Golden Age was a high point of Gaelic political influence; by 
contrast, the Gaelic place-names ascribed to the sixth and seventh centuries have 
been the subject of much debate. Even so, the relatively rich textual material provides 
some insight into linguistic relations in the kingdom, especially the eastern areas. 
The textual evidence indicates that Gaelic was used in specialised spheres, including 
the Church and at court. 

Bede famously depicted Oswald as ruling all of the nationes and prouinciae of 
Britain, which was divided among speakers of four different languages. Earlier Bede 
had written of five languages in Britain (including Latin), and he drew a comparison 
with the Pentateuch, revealing that his depictions of languages were influenced by 
the Bible.*° In his commentary on Acts, Bede discussed the Pentecost miracle, in 
which the apostles spoke in tongues, while listeners of various nationalities heard the 
wonders of God proclaimed in their own languages. He suggested that this prefigured 
the linguistic diversity of the Church when it had spread across the world.”! In his 
commentary on Genesis, he alluded to the Pentecost miracle, noting that it enabled 
people of diverse languages to understand one another and praise God in an iden- 
tical faith.” Another type of linguistic symbolism is seen in Bede’s depiction of the 
Synod of Whitby: just as there were two views about Easter dating, so two separate 
groups spoke in Gaelic and English, with Bishop Cedd acting as interpreter.”* Bede’s 
writings include several insights into communication between Gaelic and English 
speakers, and hint at various degrees of bilingualism. Oswald was fully bilingual 
in Gaelic and English, having spent many years in Dal Riata; Aedan was a Gaelic- 
speaker who did not yet know the English language perfecte; and Oswald’s duces 
and ministri heard the bishop preach in Gaelic, but required an English translation.”* 

Preaching involved oral communication, but literate clerics from Gaelic and 
Northumbrian backgrounds also interacted on the page. The alphabet devised for 
Old English bears traces of Irish influence, and it may have been developed in the 
Irish churches that hosted émigré Northumbrian scholars.* One revealing example 
of multilingual scholarship is an eighth-century Latin commentary on the psalms 
that includes twenty-six Irish and five Old Northumbrian glosses written into the 


°° HE I, 1, 3; Ill, 6, 1 (ed. Lapidge, I, 114; II, 42; ed. and transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 16-17, 

230-1). 

Acts II.1-13; Bede, Expositio actuum apostolorum 11.3—4 (ed. Laistner, 16-17; transl. Martin, 

29). 

2 Gen. XI.1-9; Bede, In principium Genesis III.11.8-9b (ed. Jones, 155-62; transl. Kendall, 
231-8); Stanton, ‘Linguistic fragmentation’, 20-3; Hall, ‘Interlinguistic communication’. 

3 HE Ill, 25, 4 (ed. Lapidge, II, 148; ed. and transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 298-9); Hall, 
‘Interlinguistic communication’, 44-8, noting that Latin was not used as a lingua franca here. 

4 HE ill, 3, 2 (ed. Lapidge, II, 26, 28; ed, and transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 220-1). This episode 
bears out the view of M. Gérlach (‘Celtic Englishes?’, 30) that preaching would be conducted in 
English. Yet the use of an interpreter suggests that Gaelic was also being used in the Northumbrian 
kingdom. 

25 O Néill, ‘The origins’, 20-2. 
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text. The Northumbrian glosses had been copied by a scribe who did not under- 
stand them, and so speakers of Irish and English may not have been working side by 
side in this case. This situation contrasts with the Continental church of Echternach, 
which attracted both English and Irish scholars from Willibrord’s mission base, 
Raith Maelsigi in Ireland.”* Communication between the /iterati, often through a 
Latin intermediary, was facilitated (and reflected) by the development of an ‘Insular 
system of scripts’. This was a hierarchy of scripts for different functions, and while 
the chronology of and influences on its development have sparked much discussion, 
the Irish background was formative.”’ Northumbrian—Gaelic ecclesiastical interaction 
also made its mark on the English language. A number of rarely attested words in Old 
English are likely to have been borrowed from Old Irish in an ecclesiastical context. 
The Old English ancra, ancor (‘anchorite’) derives ultimately from Latin anacho- 
reta, and entered English via Old Irish ancharae.** The Northumbrian churches are 
good candidates for this linguistic interaction, as indicated by the term cursung (in the 
sense “‘punishment’), which may have been influenced by the Old Irish verbal noun 
cursagad. This term appears in the tenth-century, Old Northumbrian glosses on the 
Lindisfarne Gospels and the related glosses on the Rushworth/Macregol Gospels.” 

The impact of such high-level ecclesiastical interaction on the Northumbrian 
people is worth considering. Indeed, early medieval missionaries debated the 
desirability of integrating into the local community by speaking its language and 
adopting its customs.*? One pointer to the wider impact of the Gaelic language is the 
presence of potentially early Gaelic place-names in the vicinity of churches dedi- 
cated to Iona saints; the local community must have accepted and perpetuated such 
names. One example is Bunkle (Bonkel 1275), bun chell ‘church at the foot (of the 
Lammermuirs)’, which lay near the church of St Baithéne (Abbey St Bathans).*! A 
gaelicised form of the Brittonic name Melrose (Mailros) appears in the anonymous 
Vita of Cuthbert from Lindisfarne, as well as Bede’s works. Bede no doubt adopted 
the form from the Lindisfarne text, and it is possible that it was also circulating orally 
in the Columban familia.” 


26 Vatican Library Pal. Lat. 68. McNamara, ‘Ireland and Northumbria’; O Néill, ‘Old English bron- 
degur’. Cf. O Créinin, ‘The Old Irish and Old English glosses’ for Echternach manuscripts. 

7 See, for example, the debates around the two phases of Insular half-uncial. Compare T. J. Brown, 
A Palaeographer’s View, 196-8, 201-20, with Dumville, A Palaeographer’s Review, esp. 
41-57, further discussed by M. Brown, ‘Writing’, 148-52. 

** Forster, ‘Altenglisch st6r’, 51-2; Campbell, Old English Grammar, 220. Cf. eDIL s.v. ancharae; 
Bosworth and Toller, An Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, s.vv. dncor, dncra; eidem, Supplement, s.v. 
ancora. For other possible loans from Old Irish, see Forster, ‘Keltisches Wortgut’, 142-62; 
Breeze, ‘Seven types’, 176-7; Durkin, Borrowed Words, 79-80. 

» eDIL, s.v. ctirsagaid; Bosworth and Toller, An Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, 175; eidem, Supplement, 
136; Thomson, ‘Aldrediana V’, 31—2; Breeze, ‘Celtic etymologies’, 287—9. See the gloss on Luke 
XX.47: Codex Lindisfarnensis (ed. Kendrick et al., fol. 191v); Ross and Stanley, ‘Index’, 73; 
The Macregol Gospels (ed. Tamoto, 233). There were two glossators of the Macregol Gospels; 
the glossator of Luke was working in a Northumbrian dialect. 

*° Wood, The Missionary Life, 258-60. Compare more modern missions: Mufwene, The Ecology, 
63-4; Hall, ‘Interlinguistic communication’, 63, 71-2. 

3! Taylor, ‘Seventh-century Iona abbots’, 43-9. 

*% Vita Sancti Cuthberto auctore anonymo ILA, II.1 (ed. and transl. Colgrave, Two Lives, 82-3, 
94-5); Bede, Vita Sancti Cuthberti 6, 25 (ed. and transl. Colgrave, 172-3, 239-40); Jackson, 
Language and History, 326-7. HE Ill, 26, 2; IV, 25 (27), 1 (ed. Lapidge, I, 164, 356; ed. and 
transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 308-9, 430-5). 
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What of the church at the end of this well-trodden route, Lindisfarne itself? The 
place-name may feature Brittonic */indo- (‘pool’), while the second element is often 
interpreted as Old English farena (genitive of faran ‘travellers’). The Lindisfaran 
were the inhabitants of Lindsey, the area south of the Humber.** Richard Coates has 
suggested instead that Aedan and his followers coined the Gaelic name *Lindis- 
ferann (‘land by the lake-stream’).** One difficulty with the Gaelic etymology is 
that the Iona monks knew Lindisfarne by another name, insula/inis Medgoit, which 
derived from the Brittonic (insula) Medcaut.*’ If Aedan had invented a new name for 
the island, it is surprising that his Iona colleagues did not use it. Another potentially 
Gaelic name on Lindisfarne is ‘The Lough’, a freshwater lake, whose name may 
derive from Gaelic /och.** An alternative explanation is that ‘Lough’ is related to 
the dialect word Jow, which derives from Brittonic /uch (Modern Welsh //wch). The 
element was borrowed into Old Northumbrian as /uh and used to gloss Latin fretum 
(‘stream’) and stagnum (‘lake’) in the Lindisfarne Gospels.*’ The development of the 
word is reflected in the early records of St Mary’s Loch and the Loch of the Lowes 
in Selkirkshire, which begin as the /uhes, then become the /ou3hes and later the 
lowes.** A final candidate is Beal, which is located opposite Lindisfarne and resem- 
bles Scottish Gaelic beu/ (‘mouth’; Old Irish bé/).*° However, early forms such as 
Behulle (1248) have been interpreted as ‘bee-hill’.*° Thus a cluster of ecclesiastical 
Gaelic place-names has yet to be demonstrated around Lindisfarne.*! 

Turning westwards, there are many more Gaelic place-names to investigate, 
and these are likely to have formed over a lengthy period. John MacQueen, in a 
pioneering study, suggested that some were coined in the sixth century, following 
a migration from north-eastern Ireland.** He placed many names in cil/- ‘church’ 
in the pre-Viking period, suggesting that Gall-Goidil were unlikely to form such 


oO 


3 Watts, The Cambridge Dictionary, 374; Green, Britons and Anglo-Saxons, 242-52. English 
speakers would have adopted the name before assimilation of -nd- to -nn-, i.e. by the early 
seventh century: Sims-Williams, The Celtic Inscriptions, 78-81, 283, 290; for earlier dating, see 
Jackson, Language and History, 511-13. 

*Lindis, lind (‘pool’) + suffix: Coates, ‘The significances’, 76-8; idem, ‘Un-English reflections’. 

Alan James has suggested Brittonic */ind-es (BLITON II, linn). For ferann, see eDIL, s.v. 

35 AU 632.4 (ed. and transl. Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, 116-17); AT [631] (ed. and transl. Stokes, 
I, 142); CS (ed. and transl. Hennessy, 82-3); C/ 632 (ed. Charles-Edwards, I, 138). For Medcaut, 
see HB 63, 65 (ed. Mommsen, 206, 208; ed. and transl. Morris, 38—9, 79-80). Coates suggests 
that the name derives from Latin medicata (insula), ‘healing island’: ‘Un-English reflections’, 
241; modified by Breeze, ‘Medcaut’. 

36 Ekwall, English River-Names, 264-5; Coates, ‘Un-English reflections’, 242, 250, 255. 

37 Ross and Stanley, ‘Index’, 112; Forster, ‘Keltisches Wortgut’, 130—2; BLITON II, s.v. luch. 

38 Williamson, ‘The non-Celtic place-names’, 108. The form /ough is found in early modern forms 
of the dialect word, e.g. the Lindisfarne freshwater loughe, recorded on John Speed’s map of 
1611/ 12 (Coates, ‘Un-English reflections, 259) and the Forest of Lowes, which Leland spelt 
‘Forest of Loughes’ (mid-sixteenth century): Mawer, The Place-Names, 137; Smith, English 
Place-Name Elements, 11, 27. Modern forms such as St Mary’s Loch have been influenced by 
Scottish Gaelic loch. 

® eDIL, s.v. bél. 

Thomas Clancy has drawn my attention to this place-name. For the topographically problematic 

“bee-hill’, see Mawer, The Place-Names, 14. 

“| For another possible Gaelic ecclesiastical name in England, see Richard Coates and Andrew 

Breeze’s derivations of Bede’s Domnoc: Coates, ‘Domnoc/Dommoc’; Breeze, ‘Bede’s Civitas 

Domnoc’. 

MacQueen, ‘Welsh and Gaelic’. His arguments were taken up and amplified by W. F. H. 

Nicolaisen in, for example, ‘Gaelic place-names’. 
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names on account of their pagan background.* I have already argued, however, that 
Christianised Scandinavians from Ireland and the Isles disseminated some of the 
saints’ cults attested by ci//- names in the late tenth and eleventh centuries.** The 
other place-name elements thought to be diagnostically early were s/ew in the sense 
‘hill’ (Scottish Gaelic sliabh), and carraig ‘rock’, which cluster in the Rhinns of 
Galloway. The distribution of s/iabh names in Scotland seemed to mirror the extent 
of Dal Riatan territory, and so it was argued that there was a similar migration to the 
Rhinns in the fifth or sixth centuries.** Simon Taylor’s revised distribution map of 
slew- place-names has cast doubt on this early stratum of Gaelic in Galloway, for the 
names are not restricted to Dal Riata. Moreover, some of the names are compounded 
with later-medieval place-name elements; Taylor has therefore suggested that the 
dense cluster of s/ew- names in the Rhinns emerged as a result of later connections 
with north-eastern Ireland and the Isle of Man.** While Taylor’s interpretation has 
not won universal approval, I find it convincing because it tallies with linguistic simi- 
larities between Galloway, Man and north-eastern Ireland that had become evident 
by the late-medieval period.*’ Indeed, other Gaelic place-names in Galloway date to 
this era, such as the bal- (Scottish Gaelic baile) place-names, some of which refer to 
the holdings of twelfth-century monasteries.** The dating limits for the flourishing 
of Gaelic in Galloway are now the eleventh century (following the expansion of 
Gall-Goidil) until the sixteenth or seventeenth century. That period mostly falls 
outside the scope of this book, although I will touch on evidence for the expansion 
of Gall-Goidil.” 


Norse place-name evidence 


I will now focus on the Viking Age, and consider Norse place-name evidence 
for Gaelic-Scandinavian influence in the Northumbrian kingdom. Place-names 
coined in Norse do not provide evidence for Gaelic speech; nevertheless, they may 
indicate cultural influence from the Gaelic world. Scholars have long thought that 
Gaelic speakers travelled in the wake of Norwegian settlers; for example, A. H. 
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MacQueen, ‘The Gaelic speakers’, 18-26. W. F. H. Nicolaisen supported an early date for many 

of the cill- names: Scottish Place-Names, 166-8. 

44 See above, 133-4. 

4 Nicolaisen, ‘Slew- and sliabh’; idem, Scottish Place-Names, 5\—9. For the varying senses of 
sliabh across Scotland, see Fraser, ‘Mountain, hill or moor?’. 

4 Taylor, ‘The element sliabh’; idem, ‘Sliabh’. Compare O Mainnin, ‘The mountain names’, 43. 
Broderick, PNJOM, VII, 343-5, lists forty slieau names on Man. While he allows for some 
having been coined early on, he also suggests that the element remained productive into rela- 
tively recent times. It is possible that analysis of the carraig names will reveal similar results. For 
carraig in the Isle of Man, see Broderick, ‘Creag and carraig’. 

47 See 5, above. Taylor’s interpretation has not been accepted by Nicolaisen (‘Gaelic sliabh 
revisited’) or MacQueen (Place-Names of the Wigtownshire Moors, 69), but it is supported by 
Clancy, ‘Gaelic’, 363-4; Livingston, ‘Gaelic in Galloway’, 86. For Galloway’s similarity to 
Man and north-eastern Ireland in the matter of eclipsis, see O Maolalaigh, ‘Place-names as a 
resource’, 29-30. 

48 MacQueen, ‘Gaelic speakers’, 30; Oram, The Lordship of Galloway, 244-5; Clancy, ‘Gaelic’, 
368-72. Livingston, ‘Gaelic in Galloway’, 89-90 offers reasons to date some farm names to the 
fourteenth century or later. Compare the rich naming tradition in the late-medieval documents 
explored by McWhannell, ‘Gaill’, 95-108. 

*® Clancy, ‘The Gall-Ghaidheil’; Lorimer, ‘The persistence’. 
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Smith observed that Gaelic loanwords appeared alongside Norwegian ‘test words’ 
(words considered diagnostic of Norwegian influence) in Allertonshire, Yorkshire 
North Riding, where Danish features were lacking.*° In more recent times certain 
Norwegian and Danish ‘test words’ have been discarded, and the fundamental 
distinction between Norwegian and Danish spheres of activity has been called 
into question.*' The linguistic implications of this debate have not yet been fully 
explored, and so I shall avoid discussing Norse place-names as a whole, focusing 
rather on those that suggest a background in the Gaelic world. These place-names 
have provoked a different debate about the settlers’ provenance: scholars once spoke 
only of ‘Irish’ features, but Gillian Fellows-Jensen and Alison Grant have argued 
strongly in favour of a Hebridean dimension.** I do not see these two spheres of 
activity as mutually exclusive, and I shall argue that Gaelic influence reached our 
area from a variety of directions. 

The provenance of certain groups of Scandinavian settlers is apparent from the 
use of Norse terms borrowed from Gaelic, which appear in place-names and dialect. 
These include Norse kapaill (from Old Irish capaill ‘pack horse’), which yielded the 
Cumbrian dialect term capple (for example, Capplebeck, Caypilbecmire ca 1300).** 
The Old Irish term coirce ‘oats’ was borrowed into Norse as korki and occurs in 
various minor place-names in Lancashire.** The terms kapall and korki also occur 
in Iceland and the Faroes at locations such as Korkadalur in Mykines.* The term 
Kross ‘cross’ was borrowed from Old Irish cros, and it is found throughout the North 
Atlantic area, although its popularity in north-west England is partly down to its 
borrowing into Middle English.** The Norse spoken in the North Atlantic was there- 
fore tinged by Gaelic influence, and the loanwords might have been brought to north- 
west England from anywhere in the Atlantic diaspora. That said, Cumbrian dialect 
preserves a few specialised Gaelic terms not otherwise known in Norse, such as Old/ 
Middle Irish gerran (garran, ‘gelding’ ) and tendal (teanlay, ‘bonfire’).*’ These terms 
indicate direct contact with Gaelic-speaking regions, not merely participation in a 
broad North Atlantic Norse-speaking continuum. 

The element that best encapsulates the borrowing of Gaelic terms into Norse is 
eérgi (from Old Irish dirge ‘herd of cattle, summer milking place’).°* The term is of 
interest because it appears in both northern England and south-western Scotland, 
where the place-names were coined in Norse and Gaelic respectively. This disparity 
highlights the variation in Gaelic linguistic influence across the former Northumbrian 
kingdom.” It seems unlikely that many, if any, of the airy place-names in south- 


3° PNNY, xxvii. 

>! For example, the form hulm for ON holmr had been designated Danish, but Fellows-Jensen has 
highlighted scribal and dialectal variation: SSNNW, 313-16; cf. Kenyon, The Origins, 129-30. 
For the broader argument, see Downham ““Hiberno-Norwegians””’. 

~” E.g. SSNNW, 319-21; Grant, ‘A new approach’, 73. 

% Smith, English Place-Name Elements, 1,2; PNCu, Il, 456. 

4 Wainwright, Scandinavian England, 267. 

°° Lockwood, ‘Some traces’; Matras, ‘Korkadalur’; Jesch, The Viking Diaspora, 111. 

© Ellwood, Lakeland, xv, 54; Smith, English Place-Name Elements, I, 114. 

7? Gilgarran (Gillegarran 1230): PNCu, I, 375; Wright, The English Dialect Dictionary, V1, s.v. 
teanlay; cf. eDIL s.vv. gerran, tendal. 

* eDIL, s.v. dirge; Kelly, Early Irish Farming, 40, 44. For early discussions, see Colley March, 
‘The Place-Names’, 89-96; Ekwall, Scandinavians, 74-87. 

°° The form érgi is discussed in Fellows-Jensen, ‘Common Gaelic dirge’, 68. 

® There are approximately twenty-eight names; see Megaw, ‘The Manx “eary”’, 345; Grant, 
“Scandinavian place-names’, 368. 
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Map 8: Place-names in north-west England that are indicative of Gaelic influence 
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western Scotland date back to the pre-Viking period, given that cill-, carraig and 
slew- names are now interpreted as later coinages. Some of the airy place-names 
were demonstrably coined in the tenth century or later; for example, Airyhemming 
(Old Luce) and Areeming (Kirkpatrick Durham) feature the Norse personal name 
Hemingr, which is unlikely to have arrived in the area before the tenth century.® 
There are no Norse ergi place-names in south-western Scotland, even though some 
of the Gaelic airy names are located amidst clusters of Norse place-names.” The 
names of south-western Scotland share some place-name elements with their Manx 
counterparts, indicating continued contact and parallel developments in the northern 
Irish Sea region down to the late medieval period.™ 

The chronology of the northern English érgi names is more straightforward 
because they were coined in Norse, which was spoken in the area between the tenth 
and twelfth centuries. The place-names Ergone (Argam) and Ergune (Arkholme) in 
the Yorkshire Domesday must have been coined when Old Norse grammar was still 
understood, for they feature the dative plural -wm (‘at the shielings’).“¢ Transhumance 
endured in some localities until the early seventeenth century, but the term érgi did 
not remain in use in local dialects.© There are approximately eighty-five @rgi names 
in northern England, including minor and field names. They are distributed most 
densely in the north-west, with several outliers in Yorkshire East Riding, Cheshire 
and Lincolnshire. The distribution resembles other markers of Gaelic—Scandinavian 
influence; for example, the place-name Coldman Hargos (Colemanergas 1119) in the 
North Riding features crgi plus the Gaelic personal name Colman and is located near 
Commondale (Colemandale 1273).°’ The closest parallels to the northern English 
érgi names are the nineteen érgi names in the Faroe Islands. Excavations at 
Ergidalur (Suduroy) in the 1960s confirmed that the site was occupied in the Viking 
Age; more recently, Viking-Age structures have been identified at Argisbrekka 
(Eysturoy) and on Fugloy.” Shielings remained in use on the Faroes until the inten- 
sification of sheep farming in the late medieval period.” The window for the creation 
of érgi place-names on the Faroes is therefore similar to northern England, whereas 
the eary and airy place-names of Man and Galloway mainly reflect a later flourishing 
of Gaelic speech. This supports my broader contention that several phases of Gaelic 
influence affected the west of the former Northumbrian kingdom. 


6! MacQueen, Place-Names in the Rhinns, 39; Grant, ‘Scandinavian place-names’, 109, 368. Cf. 


Clancy, ‘Reviews’, 90-1. 

© Oram, ‘Scandinavian Settlement’, 133—5, 139-40; idem, The Lordship, 249, 276. 

® Megaw, ‘The Manx “eary”’, 333-5. 

4 Argam (East Riding): Ergone DB Yorks 1E26, SETuS; fols 301r, 3821; Ergum 1162-75: PNEY, 
108. It is now deserted, but a nearby farm bears the place-name; see Darby and Maxwell, The 
Domesday Geography, 174. Arkholme (Lancashire): Ergune DB Yorks 1L3; fol. 301v; Argum 
1196: PNLancs, 180; SSNNW, 52, 61, 326. For the Domesday orthography, see Fellows-Jensen, 
Scandinavian Settlement Names in Yorkshire, 86. 

6 Winchester, The Harvest, 84; English Heritage, ‘Shielings’. 

Fellows-Jensen, ‘A Gaelic-Scandinavian loanword’, 19-20; eadem, ‘Old Faroese’, 92. 

67 PNNY, 148; Ekwall, Scandinavians, 84; Smith, ‘Some aspects’, 46-7. For the distribution, see 

Smith, English Place-Name Elements, Il, map 11; Edmonds, ‘History and names’, 9-10. 

For the distribution, see Matras, ‘Gammelferosk ergi’. Eighteen examples are listed in Dahl, 

‘Um ergistadir’, 362-3. The place-name Eyrgislag has since been identified in Fugloy: Matras 

et al., ‘A Viking-Age shieling’, 204. 

© Dahl, ‘Um ergistadir’; idem, ‘The Norse settlement’, 71; Mahler, Sceteren ved Argisbrekka; 
Matras et al., ‘A Viking-Age Shieling’, 202-7. 

7 Mahler, Sceteren ved Argisbrekka, 412-32, 479-97. 
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The location where Scandinavians borrowed the Gaelic term dirge is significant 
because it would help us to identify a channel of Gaelic-Scandinavian influence to 
the Northumbrian kingdom. Relatively few dirge place-names are known in Ireland, 
and all of them are outside areas of Scandinavian settlement.” Despite the rarity 
of dirge place-names, it is possible that Scandinavian townsfolk encountered this 
term itself in neighbouring rural areas of Ireland. A Middle Irish tale describes St 
Mael Ruain of Tamlacht (Tallaght, Co. Dublin) visiting his dirge on Sliab Mairgge 
(Slievemargy, Co. Laois), closer to Dublin’s hinterland.” The paucity of dirge 
place-names in Ireland may reflect the narrow senses of the modern Irish term diri 
(‘summer milking place’ and ‘herd’). The term did not develop the broader sense 
‘shieling’ as it did in western Scotland because buaile fulfilled this function instead.” 
The Isle of Man may be a more likely location for the borrowing of dirge into Norse. 
The Manx word eary denotes both herd and mountain pasture, and it appears in 
over forty place-names.” Eleanor Megaw proposed a pre-Viking origin for some 
of these names; others are clearly later coinages, such as Aryhorkell (‘Porkell’s 
eary’, Michael parish).’* The shieling known as ‘Block Eary’ has been dated to the 
twelfth century, the period of Scandinavian rule on the Island, but there are only 
four possible candidates for Norse @rgi names.’° The Gaelic names are much more 
numerous and include examples in the thirteenth-century abbeyland bounds.” It has 
been suggested that transhumance was practised by Gaelic-speaking women, who 
tended to milk cows at the summer pastures.” If so, this supports the argument that 
there was considerable survival of Gaelic speech on the Island. 

The Hebrides and adjacent coastline seem to offer the most likely location for 
the borrowing of the term since both Gaelic dirigh place-names and Norse @érgi 
names occur there.” The modern distribution of Gaelic dirigh names is, however, a 
misleading guide to Viking-Age circumstances since the practice of taking livestock 
to the airigh continued down to the mid-twentieth century on some islands.* Scottish 
Gaelic dirigh developed the broad senses ‘hill-pasture’ and “summer residence for 


Breandan O Ciobhain has provided five examples in Matras et al., ‘A Viking-Age shieling’, 209. 

Others may be as yet unrecorded; Aalen (‘Clochans’, 41) noted: ‘local tradition preserves many 

unrecorded names and among these “buaile”, “airghe’” and “macha” are frequent elements’. 

 Matras et al., ‘A Viking-Age shieling’, 209; ‘Story of Mael Ruain’ (ed. Best, 34). 

Buaile originally designated a cattle-pen or byre: eDIL, s.v. buiaile. For transhumance, see 

Williams and Robinson, ‘The Excavation’, 29. 

™ Kelly, The Manx Dictionary, 70. For a list of the place-names, see Megaw, ‘The Manx “eary”’, 
327, 343-4. 

™ Megaw, ‘The Manx “eary””’, 329, 333. Aryhorkell is now called Eary Kelly; see PNJOM II,18, 

68-9. 

For the Scandinavian context of transhumance on Man, see Gelling, ‘Shielings’; idem, ‘Medieval 

shielings’, 158, 161—2,171, whereas Quine, ‘A reconsideration’ has stressed the Insular context. 

The four place-names are Sliddary, Block Eary, Gredary and Tramsarie: PNJOM I, 160; IIL, 310; 

IV, 397, 420. 

Cronica regum Mannie et Insularum (ed. and trans. Broderick, fol. 53r, fol. 54r); Quine, ‘A 

reconsideration’, I, 79, 233. 

Megaw, ‘The Manx “eary”’, 339. For women at Hebridean shielings, see Newton, Warriors of 

the Word, 175, 309; Currie, ‘Airighean’. 

” As argued for the Faroes by Matras, ‘Gammelferosk eérgi’; Fellows-Jensen, ‘Common Gaelic 
dirge’, 69-71. 

80 Domhnallach, ‘An Airigh’; Currie, ‘Airighean’. One example of a late dirigh name is Airigh 

Fhionnlaigh in Carloway, Lewis, which local tradition dates to 1890: Cox, The Gaelic Place- 

names, 121, 153. 
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herdsmen and cattle’, which explains its popularity in place-names.*! The Norse érgi 
names may offer a better insight into Viking-Age circumstances, and they cluster 
in specific localities, notably the Outer Hebrides and the arc of territory around 
Glenelg and Ardnamurchan on the mainland. This mainland area is a likely location 
for Norse-speakers to have borrowed the Gaelic term dirge because it lay at the 
northern edge of Dal Riata and continued to be populated by some Gaelic-speakers 
during the Viking Age. There are numerous examples of Gaelic dirigh as well as 
some Norse ergi names, such as Smirisary in Moidart.* Yet it is very unlikely that 
this sparsely populated area generated all of the Scandinavian settlers who dispersed 
to the Faroes, north-west England, the far north of Scotland and the Outer Hebrides. 
Rather, I suggest that the term travelled with a mobile population of Norse-speakers 
who had direct or indirect links to the Highlands and Islands. The terms then circu- 
lated among the wider Norse-speaking population in areas such as Caithness and 
north-west England.*° 

The second point of debate is why the term was borrowed from Gaelic; what 
function did it fulfil for Norse-speakers? Transhumance was well established in 
Norway and was exported from there to the North Atlantic colonies.** Other Norse 
shieling terms were available to Norse-speakers, namely, setr, skali and sel, and 
eventually Northern Middle English skaling and schele.* This raises the question 
of whether the ergi sites differed from other sites associated with transhumance. 
In northern England, @rgi sites are generally distributed below the altitude that 
is customary for summer grazing (600ft/183m), whereas scetr and skali sites are 
located in remote locations on the Lakeland massif.*° Did the érgi have a specialised 
function for which a Gaelic term was considered appropriate? Gillian Fellows-Jensen 
has suggested a parallel with the Scandinavian heimseter, an intermediate spring 
shieling, yet a number of Manx and Hebridean eary and dirigh sites were located 
too far from home to fulfil this purpose.*’ I suggest that the meaning of the term érgi 
remained close to its Old Irish roots (‘herd’, ‘milking place’) during the Viking Age. 
This view draws inspiration from Mary Higham’s examination of the @rgi sites in 
the Forest of Bowland (Lancashire/Yorkshire). Several of these became vaccaries, 
that is, specialised stock-rearing and dairy-producing enterprises.** One example is 
Beatrix (Batherarghes 1343, featuring ON personal name Bovarr), a vaccary that 
was used for the lord’s stock in the medieval period. Mary Higham suggested that 
the vaccaries had ancient roots and were taken over by Gaelic—Scandinavian settlers 
who had become familiar with the stock-leasing system in Ireland.” Cattle had social 
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Dwelly, The Illustrated Gaelic—English Dictionary, s.v. diridh. 

* Smirisary: ON smjor + ergi (‘butter shieling’): Macbain, Place-names, 291; Fellows-Jensen, 

“Common Gaelic dirge’, 70. For Gaelic survival in Moidart, see Jennings and Kruse, ‘From Dal 

Riata’, 143. 

Cf. Ekwall, Scandinavians, 87. For Caithness, see Macbain, Place-names, 290-1; cf. Henderson, 

The Norse Influence, 164-5. 

84 Austad et al., ‘An overview’, 11-12; Albrethsen and Keller, ‘The use’. 

*° Whyte, ‘Shielings’, 105; English Heritage, ‘Shielings’. 

6 Whyte, ‘Shielings’, 105-8; Whaley, 4 Dictionary, 388. 

87 Quine, ‘A reconsideration’, I, 266-70 contra Fellows-Jensen, ‘A Gaelic-Scandinavian 
loanword’, 23—5; eadem, ‘Common Gaelic dirge’, 71-2. 

88 Higham ‘The “Erg” place-names’, 10—14; cf. eadem, ‘Pre-Conquest settlement’, 122-4. 

8 PNWY, VI, 211; Ekwall, Scandinavians, 83. Beatrix carried the stock of the duke of Lancaster, 
King Henry VI, by 1422: see Whitaker, An History, 1, 344; Cunliffe Shaw, The Royal Forest, 
375-7. Bovarr’s main settlement was nearby Badresbi: DB Yorks, 30W37, fol. 380v. 

°° For cattle in the north-west, see Whyte, ‘Shielings’, 114; Winchester, The Harvest, 18. 
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as well as economic significance in the medieval Gaelic-speaking world, for lords 
leased cattle to their clients, and clients provided cattle tribute in return.”! Even in 
the more extreme landscape of the Faroes, the érgi was part of a broad-based system 
of farming including cattle, which was eventually displaced by intensive sheep 
farming.” I propose that Scandinavian settlers sought to dominate cattle-rearing 
systems in Ireland or Argyll, and thereby became familiar with the practice of 
summer grazing on the dirge. I have dwelt on the érgi/airy names because they are 
crucial to the debate about provenance of Gaelic-Scandinavian settlers, and because 
they reveal different phases of Gaelic influence either side of the Solway. 


Table 5: Settlement names referring to Irar, {ras, Skotar and Scottas 








Place-name First attestation Date Source 

Ireby (Cumberland) Irebi ca 1160 PNCu, IL, 299-300 

Ireby Irebi 1086 PNLa, 183 

Irton* Yrton ca 1225 PNCu, U, 402 

Irby Erberia/Irreby ca 1096-1101 Dodgson, The Place-Names, 
IV, 264-5 

Irton (Yorkshire, Iretune 1086 PNNR, 101-2 

Pickering) 

Irton (Yorkshire, Iretone 1086 PNNR, 193 

Birdforth) 

Irby Manor (Yorkshire) Irebi 1086 PNNR, 218 

Irby upon Humber Iribi 1086 Cameron, The Place-Names, 

(Lincolnshire) V, 124-5 

Irby in the Marsh Irebi ca 1115 Cameron, A Dictionary, 70 

(Lincolnshire) 

Ireton Farm (Derbyshire) —_ Iretune 1086 PNDerbys, I, 508-9 

Kirk Ireton (Derbyshire) Hiretune 1086 PNDerbys, Il, 381 

Scotby (Cumberland) Scoteby 1130 PNCu, I, 163 

Scotton (Lincolnshire) Scottun 1060-6 Cameron, A Dictionary, 101 

Scotton (Yorkshire) Scottune 1086 PNNR, 133 





This name has been explained as a formation from the name of the River Irt (e.g. PNCu, I, 17). 
The river name is suspected to be Brittonic, but I prefer to see the river name as a back formation 
from the settlement name. 


Another type of Norse place-name sheds light on these connections, that is, 
names referring to /rar ‘Irish people’ and Skotar ‘Scottish people’. The distinc- 
tion is worth investigating since it implies that two separate Gaelic groups were 
active in the area. As noted previously, the Latin term Scotti and vernacular equiv- 
alents originally denoted Gaelic-speakers in general, but they became restricted to 
inhabitants of the kingdom of Alba during the tenth century. Scotby near Carlisle 


°! Kelly, ‘Cattle in ancient Ireland’. Compare Newton, Warriors of the Word, 37-8, 134-5, 138-40, 
151, 186—7, 324—5 for the Highlands. 

Dahl, ‘The Norse settlement’, 71; Fellows-Jensen, ‘Old Faroese cergi’, 94; Arge, ‘Viking and 
medieval settlement’, 615. 
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(Scoteby 1130) was indeed linked with the core of the Scottish kingdom, for 
David I, king of Scots, received rent from a mill there.” I have already suggested 
that Scotton near Ripon was an equivalent place-name coined in English, which 
signified links with the kingdom of Alba. The Norse term /rar and the rare Old 
English term /ras seem to have emerged in response to the narrowing of Scottish 
terminology. These terms were sometimes restricted to Ireland; for example, an 
Old English homily by Alfric (0b. ca 1010) describes St Fursey as geond eal 
Yrrland and Scotland (‘over all Ireland and Scotland’) bodiende betwux Yrum 
and Scottum (‘preaching between the Irish and the Scots’). The distinction raises 
the question of how Manx people and Hebrideans would be designated, for terms 
such as Sudreyingar do not appear in place-names. It is significant that Ireland and 
the incipient Scottish kingdom seem to have dominated the perceptions of outsid- 
ers.” The Ireby and Scotby place-names help to balance the Highland and Islands 
background of the érgi names, highlighting a wide range of Gaelic influences in 
Viking-Age northern England. 

The place-names shed light on the provenance of the settlers, but to what extent 
were these groups gaelicised? Mary Higham observed that Ireby names tend to occur 
on relatively marginal land, such as upland slopes or marshes, which supports the 
idea that they signified minority groups.’ The term /rar could denote both native 
Irish and Scandinavians who had been based in Ireland, and it is difficult to distin- 
guish between these possible meanings.”* Kirk Ireton and Little Ireton in Derbyshire 
are located in areas that were dominated by English-speakers, and so the place-names 
may have signified a small group of Scandinavian settlers from the Gaelic world.” 
In contrast, there is considerable evidence for the settlement of the Wirral peninsula 
by Scandinavians from Ireland, all of whom might have been designated /rar in the 
sense of people who had come from Ireland. It is possible, then, that this Irby must 
commemorate a group of Irish speakers who travelled in the midst of the wider group 
of Scandinavian settlers.!°° Other minorities may have moved as part of the broader 
groups that we now designate ‘Scandinavian settlers’, such as displaced groups of 
Britons. The Domesday entry for the large and valuable manor of Northallerton is 
intriguing since the outliers included a Bretebi (now Birkby) and it had jurisdic- 
tion over an /rebi (a deserted village by Irby Manor).'”' These settlements may date 
back to the early tenth century, whereas the Furness peninsula (Cumbria, formerly 
Lancashire) experienced more enduring links to the Gaelic-Scandinavian world. The 
place-name Ireleth in Furness (/ra + hlid ‘slope of the Irishmen’) could have been 


° Charters of King David I (ed. Barrow, 89-90), charter dated 1136 x 1141; PNCu, I, 163. 

4 See above, 151. 

°° Bosworth and Toller, An Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, 246. The text is quoted from Alfric, Catholic 

Homilies (ed. Godden, 197, cf. 366). For further examples, see Milfull and Thier, ‘Anglo-Saxon 

perceptions’, 215-21. 

For terms applied to islanders, see Jesch, Ships and Men, 77-8. The excerpts from skaldic verse 

in Hines, Old-Norse Sources, 26-8 refer to a range of Insular peoples. 

Higham, ‘Scandinavian settlements’. 

°° Hines, Old-Norse Sources, 21. 

°° PNDerbys, I, xxxill, xxxvi; II, 381, 508-9. 

100 The earliest place-name form Erberia shows confusion with OE byrig: SSNNW, 33; Dodgson, 
The Place-Names, IV, 264-5. 

°l PNNY, 218; SSNY, 31. Movements of Britons are discussed in SSNY, 21, 189, 246; James, ‘A 
Cumbric diaspora’, esp. 191-3. 
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coined as late as the twelfth century.'” In short, the Ireby and Ireton names highlight 
considerable variation in the chronology and intensity of Gaelic influence across 
northern England. 


Place-names coined by Gaelic speakers 


The discussion of frar and Skotar has opened up the possibility that Gaelic— 
Scandinavian settlement involved Gaelic-speaking groups as well as the more 
dominant Norse-speaking community. I now turn to an examination of place-names 
that were coined in Gaelic by communities with a partly Scandinavian background. 
Some of these names emerged no earlier than the eleventh century, which adds further 
weight to my argument that parts of the Northumbrian kingdom remained in contact 
with Gaelic speakers at that late stage. Indeed, the eleventh century was a time when 
Gaelic flourished across the Irish Sea region, for the gaelicisation of the Hiberno- 
Scandinavian and Manx communities was under way. Meanwhile, the increasingly 
confident Gaelic dynasty of Alba tured their attention southwards.'® I suggest that 
these developments affected the place-names of the former Northumbrian kingdom. 

I will start by considering the unusual group of place-names known as ‘inversion 
compounds’. These names feature word order familiar to Celtic speakers, that is, 
generic plus specific: Kirksanton, for example, is kirkja ‘church’ plus the saint’s 
name. The word order favoured by Norse speakers is specific plus generic, which 
would result in Santonkirk. While the syntax of the inversion compounds is rooted 
in the Gaelic world, the vocabulary is varied, and Norse elements often feature. For 
this reason, Eilert Ekwall suggested that the inversion compounds had been coined 
by Norse-speakers who had spent time in Ireland.'™ Alison Grant has reviewed this 
suggestion in light of recent advances of linguistic theory, and she has persuasively 
argued that the inversion compounds were in fact coined by Gaelic speakers who were 
learning Norse as their second language. She sees these people as part-way through a 
process of transition towards the prestigious culture of their Norse-speaking lords.' 
Half of the inversion compounds contain Gaelic personal names, some of which 
are diminutives (nicknames), indicating a community immersed in Gaelic naming 
practices. One example is Hovedh Kellan, ON hofud ‘high land’ plus Gaelic personal 
name Cellan/Ciallan, featuring the -dn diminutive.' 

Grant’s interpretation leaves one problem unsolved, namely, the way in which 
the distribution of the inversion compounds differs from that of the @rgi names. 
The latter have a more southerly distribution, being focused on areas such as the 
Forest of Bowland as well as Pennine valleys such as Wensleydale and as far east 
as Arram, East Riding (Argun in 1086). In contrast, the inversion compounds occur 
around the Solway region, along the Eden Valley and around Morecambe Bay. 
There are only four possible examples from Yorkshire, one of which also features 
the element érgi (Arrathorne, North Riding: Ergthorn 1259).'°’ The differing 


'© PNLa, 205: Irlid 1190, grangiam de Ireleyth 1200; SSNNW, 138; see Edmonds, ‘The Furness 
peninsula’ for the enduring links between Furness and the Gaelic—Scandinavian world. 

103 Clancy, ‘Gaelic’, 391. 

104 Ekwall, Scandinavians, 51—5. 

'05 Grant, ‘A new approach’, 77-81. 

106 PNWe, I, 140; Grant, ‘A new approach’, 80. 

107 Smith, ‘Irish influence’, 51-5; PNNR, 158, 240-1. 
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geographical spreads of these two name-types raise the suspicion that they reflect 
distinct phases of Gaelic influence. 

David Parsons has recently offered a persuasive answer to this conundrum, 
namely, that the inversion compounds reflect a later wave of Gaelic speakers 
who moved into the region. They would have encountered Norse speakers who 
were already resident, and so learnt Norse as their second language.'®’ Parsons 
suggests that this wave of Gaelic speakers emanated mainly from the north, 
and he has proposed two possible channels: the expansion of Gall-Goidil in the 
eleventh century, and the phase of Scottish rule under David I (ob. 1153).!” I find 
the first explanation highly persuasive; the second less so. The eleventh-century 
Gospatric’s writ already includes two inversion compounds: bek Troyte (ON bekkr 
‘river’ plus personal name Truite) and poll Paden (the dialect term poll ‘pool’, 
plus a second element perhaps based on Norse vao ‘ford’).'!° Parsons has pointed 
to three places with the Gaelic etymology ceann monaidh ‘head of the moor’ in 
north-west England and Yorkshire, and I would add Kinmont in Dumfriesshire to 
the list. The word monadh ‘moor’ occurs in Scottish Gaelic, but not Irish or Manx, 
and it derives from a Brittonic or Pictish term comparable to Welsh mynydd.'"' This 
does not, however, preclude the possibility that the newly arrived Gaelic speakers 
adapted a Brittonic penmynydd name south of the Solway.'!” The northerly clusters 
of inversion compounds relate convincingly to an extension of Gall-Goidil influ- 
ence across the Solway. A more southerly group of inversion compounds clusters 
around Morecambe Bay, and in my view they are more likely to reflect links with 
the Isle of Man, given the ease of sailing from the Furness peninsula to Man. 
Indeed, several inversion compounds appear in the late-thirteenth-century Manx 
‘Abbeyland bounds’, including toftar Asmund, which recurs in other texts with 
reversed word order.''? The Isle of Man also has Airk-compounds, which are a 
specialised type of inversion compound with a distinctive distribution.''* I am not 
suggesting that the inversion compounds were formed on Man and exported to 
Morecambe Bay; rather, that the process of gaelicisation on the Isle of Man spilled 
out across the Irish Sea. 

One point that the scholarship has not yet fully addressed is the relationship 
between the inversion compounds and the other speech communities of what is 
now north-west England. The place-name Tarn Wadling (Terwathelan 1285) encap- 
sulates these complex interactions since it features a Norse generic (¢jgrn ‘tarn’) 
and the Brittonic specific gwyddelan, which is a diminutive of the term gwyddyl 
‘Trishman’.''> English elements are rare, but Seatoller (Settaller 1563) may feature 


108 Parsons, ‘On the origin’, 136. 


'© Tbid., 138-9. 

"10 “Gospatric’s writ’ (ed. Woodman, Charters, 370), cf. Parsons, ‘On the origins’, 134. 

‘1 Parsons, ‘On the origin’, 128, noting Kinmont (Cumberland), Kinmond (Westmorland) and 

Kilmond (North Riding). 

BLITON Ul, ménid, pen(n). Other pen names (such as Penrith) will have survived in Brittonic 

place-names because Gaelic influence was localised. 

Gelling, ‘The place-names’, 172-3; Cronica regum Mannie et Insularum (ed. and transl. 

Broderick, fol. 531—fol. 54v. 

"4 Gelling, ‘The place-names’, 172 suggested the names were imported from south-west Scotland, 
but this view is based on a late dating of the ‘Abbeyland bounds’. For Airk-names, see in general 
Grant, ‘A reconsideration’. 

"5 PNCu, I, 202. 
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ON scetr + OE alor (summer pasture of the alder tree).''® Elsewhere I have suggested 
that the inversion compounds may have arisen in the midst of a Sprachbund, that is, 
a situation where numerous languages are spoken but no single tongue is dominant. 
This eventually leads to the development of similar grammatical features among 
all of the languages.''’ The push towards Celtic word order came not only from the 
Gaelic speakers, but also from Brittonic speakers, some of whom had moved into 
the area when it became part of the Cumbrian kingdom in the early tenth century.'"* 
The extraordinary minor name Trerankelborhan in Westmorland indicates Brittonic 
involvement since it is most probably a Brittonic *trev name incorporating an 
existing English place-name in burgcesn ‘burial place’ and the Norse personal name 
Hrafnkell.'"° That Gaelic speakers encountered Brittonic speakers in the area south of 
Solway is suggested by the gaelicisation of what appear to be Brittonic glyn- ‘valley’ 
names to the Gaelic form glenn. An example is Glenridding (glenredyn 1292), which 
includes Brittonic rhedyn ‘bracken’.'”° Thus it is possible to detect Gaelic influence 
on both Brittonic and Norse speakers. 

There are several instances of place-names that were coined afresh in Gaelic 
south of the Solway. Ravenglass (rengles, ca 1180) appears to contain Gaelic 
rann ‘division of land’ + Gaelic personal name Giass.'*! Other examples include 
Drumleaning, Dunmallard and Torkin, all of which are located in the same 
areas as the inversion compounds. There are also simplex names such as Knock 
(Westmorland), from cnocc ‘hillock’.'** These names are not numerous, but when 
set alongside the inversion compounds they reveal the presence of Gaelic speakers 
south of Solway in the eleventh century. Our knowledge of political history in this 
area is slim; it seems to have been a border region of the Cumbrian kingdom that 
came under Northumbrian rule by the mid-eleventh century.'*? Gall-Goidil and 
Manx families may have arrived in the area through intermarriage or localised land- 
grabs in a zone devoid of firm rule. This illustrates the danger of seeking to relate 
linguistic history to rulership, a point borne out by studies of multilingual communi- 
ties elsewhere in Europe. As Julia Smith observes ‘we must appreciate the linguistic 
diversity of early medieval Europe’.'** 

The Gaelic place-names of south-eastern Scotland are more intelligible in relation 
to politics, for they seem to reflect the southward expansion of Alba, the nascent 
Scottish kingdom. Indeed, Gaelic names might be preserved through their inclusion 


"6 PNCu, IL, 352. Whaley, A Dictionary, 302 has suggested that OE alor replaced ON elri(r). Grant, 
‘A reconsideration’, 73, has noted the incorporation of existing English place-names into inver- 
sion compounds. 

"7 Alex Woolf first made the comparison with the Balkan Sprachbund, in From Pictland to Alba, 
154, and the idea has been considered further by O’Brien, Reversing Babel, 84; Clancy, ‘Gaelic’, 
387. For my application of the concept to inversion compounds, see Edmonds and Taylor, 
“Languages and Names’, 166. 

"8 Edmonds, ‘The expansion’, 55—9. James (‘A Cumbric diaspora?’) has suggested that Brittonic 
speakers moved for economic reasons. 

"9 PNWe, 1, 53; Edmonds and Taylor, ‘Languages and names’, 167. 

20 PNWe, IL, 222. Whaley, Dictionary, 132-3, 400 has highlighted the importance of the glen 
names. 

21 PNCu, Il, 425. 

2 PNCu, I, 119, 188; PNWe, IL, 114, 215. For a preliminary list, see Parsons, ‘On the origin’, 
146-7. I have added Dunmallard, Another additional name, Mellbreak, is mentioned by Whaley: 
A Dictionary, xxiii, 233-4. 

23 See above, 70-1. 

4 Smith, Europe, 26-7 (quotation at 27); Wickham, The Inheritance, 272-3. 
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in the records of Scottish court and Church circles. Alnmouth (Northumberland) 
appears in a Scottish king-list in the form /nveralden (featuring Gaelic inber ‘river- 
mouth’), and that name might have survived had the area been permanently annexed 
to the kingdom of the Scots.!* Bedrule (Roxburghshire) is first recorded in Celtic 
word order as Rulebethok in 1280, the elements being a river name and the female 
name Bethoc.'** The landholder was Bethoc, daughter of Domnall Ban, king of Scots 
(ob. 1099), successively wife of Uhtred of Tynedale and Radulf of Nithsdale. This is 
a notable case of language change on the estate of a female landholder, who presum- 
ably settled her own clients there.!*7 Such people would have coined both settle- 
ment names and minor names that appear ephemerally in the record. One example 
is Aldenisslauer (Allt an eas labhair ‘burn of the loud waterfall’) in Eddleston, 
Peeblesshire.'** Other Gaelic-speaking landholders gained lands in Lothian and the 
former Cumbrian kingdom, although many estates remained in the hands of their 
Northumbrian lords.'”° 

This survey of place-name evidence has revealed that the eleventh century was 
the high-point of Gaelic linguistic influence on the former Northumbrian kingdom. 
Gaelic speakers spread southwards across the Solway and eastwards from the Isle 
of Man, encountering a complex mixture of Norse, Brittonic and English speakers. 
Meanwhile Gaelic-speaking landowners and retainers were acquiring lands in 
Lothian through Scottish expansion. The eleventh-century layer of Gaelic influence 
has been little appreciated until recently, and it adds to my view that Gaelic influence 
accelerated during the Northumbrian kingdom’s demise. 


Gaelic personal names 


My final category of onomastic evidence is personal names. A Gaelic personal 
name can be borne by someone who is not a Gaelic speaker; even so, the names 
betray something of the cultural background of the families who selected them. I 
will provide a brief survey of sources for Gaelic personal names before focusing my 
attention on the names in the Yorkshire Domesday survey. This body of material has 
rarely been explored as a source of information about Gaelic influence in what is now 
northern England, and yet it strengthens the picture of links with Gaeldom during the 
eleventh century. 

First, it is necessary to consider how personal names may be used to shed light 
on medieval cultural contact. Here I define a personal name as an individual’s first or 
only name, which was often given at birth or baptism, or occasionally assumed later 


"5 King-list F (nneraldan); king-list I (Inveraldan) (ed. Anderson, Kings, 276, 284). Anderson 
dated this note to the early twelfth century: ibid., 52. Cf. Edmonds and Taylor, ‘Languages and 
names’, 162. 

126 Regesta regum Scottorum LV pt 1 (ed. Neville and Simpson, 151); Compare Bethocrulle (1306 x 
1329): CPNS, 134. 

"7 Edmonds, ‘Names on the Norman edge’ (forthcoming). 

28 Registrum episcopatus Glasguensis no. 173 (ed. Innes, I, 142); CPNS, 135; Nicolaisen, ‘Gaelic 
place-names’, 20-5. For some further instances, see Edmonds, ‘Names on the Norman edge’ 
(forthcoming). More examples are found in Milne, Gaelic Place-Names, but that volume is over 
a century old and does not cite early forms of the place-names, which reduces the validity of the 
etymologies. 

'° The process of re-naming was still ongoing in the twelfth century. Barrow noted that the earls of 
Fife held land in East Lothian by that time: The Kingdom, 123. 
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in life.'*° It is worth asking whether medieval families chose Gaelic names because 
of their Gaelic linguistic background, or for other reasons. Cecily Clark observed 
that the linguistic background of a name often became irrelevant once it had been 
adopted by a family or community: ‘the meaning of name is always extra-linguistic, 
that of a personal name being primarily a social one’.'*! In her investigation of the 
name ‘William’, Clark was able to show how a name spread through family groups, 
networks of lords and clients and eventually godparents and parish priests.'*? Matthew 
Townend’s exploration of Norse personal names in Yorkshire has similarly revealed 
how names spread through family connections, rather than through fashion.'** Wives 
might transmit the names of their male relatives, although female personal names 
were often selected from a different, more conservative, pool.'** These factors help to 
explain the notable mixture of names on the runic inscription on the eleventh-century 
‘Mal Lumkun’ cross (Michael, Isle of Man), which features the Gaelic male names 
Dubgall and Mael Lomchon, the Gaelic name Mael Muire (apparently female in this 
context), and Norse Apisl.'*° Personal names are, then, a helpful source of informa- 
tion about the cultural background and family connections of those who dwelt in the 
Northumbrian kingdom. 

Before turning to the more copious record of Gaelic names in the Viking 
Age, I will briefly review the evidence for Gaelic personal names in pre-Viking 
Northumbria. My discussion of churches in the ‘Golden Age’ has already touched 
on a number of churchmen with Gaelic names who were chiefly, if not exclusively, 
associated with Lindisfarne.'*° The ninth-century core of the Durham Liber Vitae 
includes at least fifteen individuals with Gaelic names among the lists of people to 
be commemorated. There are not as many as might be expected in a record from 
Lindisfarne; the alternative attribution to Wearmouth-Jarrow might help to explain 
the relative paucity.'*’ Another possible explanation is that compilation was based 
on lists that dated from the 680s onwards, that is, after the end of the formal link 
between Lindisfarne and Iona. By the eighth century, Cenél nGabrain (with whom 
the Northumbrians enjoyed a special relationship) were suffering declining fortunes, 
and this would explain why no Dal Riatans appear in the list of kings, whereas their 
Pictish overlords are listed.'** Several of the Gaelic-named individuals can be iden- 
tified and were alive in the eighth century, namely, Bresal, abbot of Iona (ob. 801), 


'80 T have avoided the term ‘Christian name’ because some of the Scandinavian population were 
pagan during the early Viking Age. See Redmonds, Christian Names, xiv. 

51 Clark, ‘Socio-economic status’, 101. 

'S2 Clark, ‘Willelmus rex?’; compare Wilson, The Means of Naming, 84, for the European 

perspective. 

Townend, Scandinavian Culture, 7; idem, Viking Age Yorkshire, 96-8. 

84 Clark, ‘Women’s names’. 

85 MM 130; Kermode, Manx Crosses, 195-9; Wilson, Manx Crosses, 132-3. It is difficult to ascer- 
tain the precise family relationships between the group because of grammatical difficulties; see 
Olsen, ‘Runic inscriptions’, 216; Page, ‘The Manx rune stones’, 234-5. 

'8¢ Adomnan of Coldingham is an example outside Lindisfarne and its associated churches: HE IV, 
23 (25) (ed. Lapidge, II, 342-50; ed. and transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 420-7). 

‘57 The two possibilities have been weighed up by Briggs, ‘Nothing but names’, 63-5, who prefers 
Lindisfarne. I only include a brief discussion of the Gaelic names in the Durham Liber Vitae 
because they have been thoroughly analysed by other scholars: Dumville, ‘Gaelic and other 
Celtic names’; Russell, ‘Celtic names’; idem, ‘“Ye shall know them”’. 

'88 Briggs, ‘Nothing but names’, 82 has expressed surprise at the lack of Dal Riata kings; for the 
background to my explanation, see above, 47-8. 
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Augustin abbot of Bangor (0b. 780), and Ultan, the scribe praised in De Abbatibus.'*° 
The Gerald who appears in the nomina abbatorum gradus praesbyteratus is likely 
to be identified with the bishop of Mag nEo na Sacsan/Mayo (d. 732).'“° Two of 
the other name forms are notable because they are phonetic renderings: Salfach for 
Selbach, and Failfi for Failbe (where medial —b- is pronounced /v/).'4! This suggests 
that the names were pronounced by Gaelic speakers when they were being written 
into the original lists, and so people competent in the language must have been 
visiting the Northumbrian kingdom during the eighth century.'** Such ecclesiastical 
links persisted into the ninth and tenth centuries, as I have already shown, and this 
is borne out by the appearance of the name Myredah (Muiredach) in an Anglian 
runic inscription on a late-ninth- or early tenth-century cross-shaft at Alnmouth 
(Northumberland). The monument is closely linked with sculpture of Lindisfarne 
and Chester-le-Street.'* 

I will now examine evidence from the Viking Age, including a Norse runic inscrip- 
tion that has recently been discovered at Sockburn (County Durham). It features the 
Gaelic name Mael Muire and the formula X reisti kross benna eptir Y ‘X raised 
this cross in memory of Y’, which is familiar from the Isle of Man.'* The inscrip- 
tion hints at the use of Gaelic personal names among Norse-speakers, an impres- 
sion strengthened by Norse place-names containing Gaelic personal names. Several 
by-compounds featuring Gaelic personal names appear in the Yorkshire Domesday 
(and so must have been coined by the eleventh century), including Melmerby near 
Ripon, which contains Mdel Muire. The Yorkshire Domesday also records Difgelibi 
(Duggleby, East Riding: Dubgall) and Fechesbi (Fixby, West Riding: Fiacc), and 
around fifteen further examples of Norse place-names featuring Gaelic personal 
names are attested in Yorkshire records down to the fourteenth century.'** They may 
be compared with place-names in north-west England, including another Melmerby 
near Penrith (Malmerbi, 1201), as well as the very numerous examples of Gaelic 
names in inversion compounds.'* One reason for caution is that a number of the 
-by names in the Eden Valley and the Solway region were formed as late as the 
twelfth century, and indeed the Gaelic-named Glassan of Glassonby was alive in the 


89 Durham Liber Vitae, 18v1(45); 18r1(26); 21v1(49) (ed. Rollason and Rollason, I). AU 780.11; 
801.4 (ed. and transl. Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, 234-5, 256-7); AClon [773] (ed. Murphy, 
122); CI 780.11, 801.4 (transl. Charles-Edwards, I, 245, 262). Briggs has suggested that 
Saebercht represented Sderbergg, the name of an abbot of Clonmacnoise (‘Nothing but names’, 
83 n. 134). Russell does not accept this as a Celtic name: ‘The names’, 5 n. 4. 

40 Durham Liber Vitae, 18v1(8) (ed. Rollason and Rollason, I); AU 732.5 (ed. and transl. Mac Airt 
and Mac Niocaill, 184—5); AT [731] (ed. and transl. Stokes, I, 196). I think this identification is 
likely, for the origins of the name ‘Garalt’ in Ireland are mysterious; see Chadwick, ‘Bede, St 
Colman’, 196. No comparable English name appears in ‘The prosopography of Anglo-Saxon 
England’. 

41 Durham Liber Vitae, 21v1(25); 35r1(57) (ed. Rollason and Rollason, I); Russell, ‘The names’, 

39. 

The visitors need not have been the individuals whose names appear in the manuscript, but rather 

those who wished to commemorate them. 

'8 Corpus I, 161-2. lam very grateful to Victoria Whitworth for drawing this to my attention. 

™ Gunn ef al., ‘A new runic inscription’; Jesch, The Viking Diaspora, 188. 

45 PNER, 124; PNWR, Il, 35; PNNR, 255; Smith, ‘Irish Influence’, 46-50; Fellows-Jensen, 
Scandinavian Settlement Names in Yorkshire, 25-6, 33. 

46 PNWe, IL, 230; Ekwall, Scandinavians, 67-72; Grant, ‘A new approach’, 80. 
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reign of Henry I.'*” Several scholars have described the personal names as distinc- 
tively Scottish, but in fact all of these examples are attested in Ireland and the Isle 
of Man.'*8 Sockburn’s locality might have been a meeting place between for those 
travelling from the Irish Sea region and the Scottish kingdom, given its location near 
the eastern terminus of the Stainmore route at Scotch Corner, where it meets Dere 
Street, the great route to the north. 

Another source of information about Gaelic personal names during this period 
is the reverse legends of late Anglo-Saxon coins. A major reform of coinage took 
place towards the end of the reign of Edgar (ob. 975), after which mint-signatures 
began to be listed consistently, as well as moneyers’ names. At this point it becomes 
possible to localise the activities of the moneyers (with the caveat that they were 
not always resident at the mints),'#? as well as to date their issues to a particular 
reign.'*’ The names are accessible thanks to Veronica Smart’s compilations of names 
and groupings into linguistic categories.'*'! Gaelic names are not found at mints in 
southern England, but there are a few possible examples in the Midland towns of 
the Five Boroughs, including the unusual Cristdegn (a translation of Gilla-Crist?).'* 
Gaelic names appeared recurrently at Chester, starting in the reign of Athelstan 
with the moneyer Mzldomen (Mael Domnaig), and continuing until the Gilla-Crist 
who was prolific during the regencies and reigns of the sons of Cnut, approximately 
1036—42.'* The only mint in the former Northumbrian kingdom was York, and in 
the earlier tenth century it seems to have had an unusual organisation under one 
‘overlord moneyer’, which means that fewer moneyers’ names were recorded.'™“ 
Norse names became increasingly prominent among York moneyers later in the 
century, accounting for three-quarters of the names by the reign of Athelred.'* 

Gaelic names were less numerous than Norse names among York moneyers, 
but they recurred throughout the period. The reformed issues of Edgar, Edward the 
Martyr and A&thelred featured several examples including Beaniene, an attempt 
at a phonetic rendering of Bénén, with a palatalised central -n-. Another phonetic 
rendering is Cieolog for Cellach, or alternatively Celloc, where the C is palatalised.'*° 


'47 Edmonds, ‘Names on the Norman edge’ (forthcoming). Cf. Roberts, ‘Late by- names’, contra 
Fellows-Jensen in SSNNW, 22-5, who saw the place-names as tenth-century formations in which 
the personal names were later replaced. 

‘48 For the proposed Scottish origin, see Smyth, Scandinavian York and Dublin, 1, 81; Fellows- 
Jensen, ‘Anthroponymical specifics’, 52; Grant, ‘A new approach’, 72. The ‘Mal Lumkun’ 
inscription discussed above features Mael Muire and Dubgall, and Fiacc appears on an inscrip- 
tion at Kirk Braddan (MM 135). For an Irish example, see Gilla Michil mac Gillai Cholmain of 
Laigin CGH 123 c 32 (ed. O’Brien, 62). 

'49 Smart, ‘Moneyers ... 973-1016’, 211-13. 

'80 Ibid., 193-4. I have used the dates on the Fitzwilliam Museum’s ‘Early medieval corpus’ 
website. 

‘5! T also include more recent additions, which can be traced in her indices to SCBI as well as the 
EMC: Smart, Cumulative Index of Volumes 1-20; Cumulative Index of Volumes 21-40. 

'2 Dolley, ‘OE *Christéegn’; Smart, ‘Moneyers ... 973-1016’, 239. 

'S3 SCBI 5 (Pirie, The Grosvenor Museum I, 267); 18 (Galster, Royal Collection, Part IV, 190-1); 
36 (Kluge, State Museum, Berlin, 786); 40 (Talvio, Royal Coin Cabinet, 163-6). 

'S4 Blunt et al., Coinage, 221-2. 

55 Smart, ‘Scandinavians, 178-9, 183. 

'S¢ As Smart points out (‘Moneyers ... 973-1016’, 230-1), the rendering is not entirely successful 
since OE ci was pronounced [tS]. Celldc is closest to the form on the coin, and is attested in 
the saint’s name Mochelléc, but Cellach is much better evidenced: Corpus Genealogiarum 
Sanctorum Hiberniae 704.191 (ed. O Riain, 135); CGH (ed. O’Brien, 538-40). 
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Table 6: York moneyers with Gaelic names, 973-1066 





Mint signature 


York 


67 69 


S965 


69 69 


oo 69 


or) 


oo 69 


or) 


oe) 
67 69 
oo 69 


69 69 


oo 69 


Name- 
form 


Beaniene 


Beolan 


Beolan 


Beo[] 


Beollan 


Cielog 
(Gieolog) 


Crinan 


Dvfacan 


Dvfeoam 


Fellan 
Giole 
Golla 


Crvcan/ 
Crucan 


Grvrn/ 
Grurn 


Normalised form 


Index II: p. 43: 
Bénéne (Olr < Lat 
Benignus) 


Béollan 


o7 69 


or) 


(PASE Beolan 2) 


66> 


(PASE Beolan 1) 


Cellach 


Crinan 


Dubacan 
dake 


Faelan 
Goll? Gille? 
Goll 


Grucan 
(Griagan) 


69 69 
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Type and reign 
of issue 


Edward the 
Martyr Small 
Cross 975—8/9 


Edward the 
Martyr Small 
Cross 975—8/9 
(PASE Beolan 2) 


Athelred First 
Hand 979-85 
(PASE Beolan 
1) 


Edward the 
Martyr Small 
Cross 975—8/9 


Athelred First 
Small Cross 
978-9 


A8thelred First 
Small Cross 
978-9 

Cnut Pointed 
Helmet 1023-9 


Harold Jewel 
Cross 1036-8 


oo 69 


AAthelred First 
Hand 979-85 


A€thelred First 
Hand 979-85 


ABthelred Crux 
991-7 


Cnut Pointed 
Helmet 1023-9 


Cnut Short 
Cross 1029-36 


Cnut Pointed 
Helmet 1023-9 


SCBI reference (vol. 
and coin no.)/EMC 
reference 


21: xlvi; Grueber, A 
Catalogue Vol. 2, 193 


4: 820; 29: 513; 
EMC 2002.0158; 
EMC1004.082 
EMC 1029.0513 


2: 812; EMC 1002.0812 


9: 430; EMC: 1009.043 


11: 61; EMC: 
1011.0061 


21: xlvi; Hill, ‘A find of 
coins’, 161 


13: 585-8; 21: 153-5; 
25: 837; 29: 625; 37: 
258; 45: 134; 51: 781 


18: 85; 40: 649 


40: 650 


Grueber, A Catalogue 
Vol. 2,215 


50: 293 
7: 246; 11: 73 


13: 589; 
25: 838; 29: 626 


2: 958; 6: 681; 9: 732; 
13: 590-604; 17: 348; 
21: 196-9; 25: 878; 29: 
656-7; 45: 155; 51: 
921-2 

(29 coins) 


13: 699-703; 21: 
156-8; 29: 627; 51: 786 
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ean Grvcan vee? Cnut Pointed 13: 696; 21: 171 
Helmet 1023-9 
Cnut Short 13: 697-8 
Cross 1029-36 
pak Crvcann oe Harold Jewel 1: 803; 18: 83; 40: 648 
Cross 1036-8 
aca Crvca paca alae EMC 2004.0250 
aid Crvcan ead pad 18: 81-2; 40: 646-7 
= Crucan ee pects EMC 1996.0244 





The Old Norse name /ri, which appears in both Athelred and Cnut’s reigns, seems 
to refer to Ireland.'*’ In the later Anglo-Saxon period, Old Norse names continued to 
predominate, but Gaelic names also occurred, including the prolific Crinan. The rare 
name Grucan appears on several issues in various forms, and this name also occurs 
in the Yorkshire Domesday.'** Dubucdn provides further evidence of phonetic 
rendering since the form Dufacan shows medial -b(h)- represented appropriately by 
-f-. The moneyers’ names strengthen the picture of ongoing communication between 
York and the Irish Sea region following the collapse of the York—Dublin axis in 954. 

My final category of evidence is the Gaelic personal names recorded in 
Domesday Book. The Domesday commissioners arrived in Yorkshire in 1086, and 
sought information about current landholders as well as their predecessors tempore 
Regis Edwardi (at the time of King Edward, 1066). The Domesday survey offers 
a wealth of information about naming practices in eleventh-century Yorkshire, but 
the text also has pitfalls for scholars of personal names. Domesday landholders 
tend to be represented only by their forenames, and it is difficult to ascertain how 
many people bore the same name.'” This problem is less acute, however, for 
Gaelic personal names, which were relatively unusual in a Yorkshire context. 
The Yorkshire Domesday has three main sections: the main text; the clamores, 
or disputes; and the so-called ‘Summary’, which is itself a composite text. The 
main text is organised by fief whereas the Summary is arranged geographically 
for the most part, and there are some discrepancies between these two sections.' 
Such inconsistencies arose because the Summary was composed at an early stage 
in the Domesday survey, probably in York, whereas the main text was compiled 
and abbreviated in the Exchequer.'®'! The main text of the Yorkshire survey shows 
signs of hasty compilation and experimentation on the part of the Exchequer scribe, 
which may account for some unusual orthography.' Crave, or Craven (including 
Amounderness in Lancashire) is excluded from the three ridings of Yorkshire and 


'S7 Lind, Norsk—Isldndska Dopnamn, 656; Smart, ‘Moneyers ... 973-1016’, 229; eadem, ‘Moneyers 
... 1017-42’, 250; eadem, ‘Scandinavians, Celts’, 178, 182-3. Cf. ‘The prosopography of 
Anglo-Saxon England’ Ire 1 & 2. 

8 DB Yorks, 29W2; fol. 330v. 

'S9 Lewis, ‘Joining the dots’. The ‘Prosopography of Anglo-Saxon England: Domesday’ now 
greatly facilitates such analyses. 

100 Palliser, ‘An introduction’, 9-10. 

‘6! Roffe, ‘The Yorkshire summary’. 

‘© Roffe, ‘Domesday Book’. 
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given a more cursory treatment. The Amounderness material seems to be reliant on 
a geld list from 1065, as Chris Lewis has argued.'% 

The personal names of the Yorkshire Domesday survey are disproportion- 
ately Norse in origin: the ratio of Norse names to others is 70:30, the highest of 
any English county.'“ Gaelic names were far less numerous: the map depicts the 
fifty-one lands in Eurvicscire held by men with nineteen different Gaelic personal 
names, the vast majority of whom had lost their lands by 1086.'° A very striking 
distribution emerges, which indicates that Gaelic names were selected for specific 
reasons, and had not become part of the general name stock.’ No Gaelic personal 
names are recorded in the south of England and only a handful in Lincolnshire and 
Cheshire.'*’ There is a cluster of lands associated with Gaelic-named landowners in 
the hundred of Lonsdale (now part of Lancashire and Cumbria), despite the fact that 
this area received only perfunctory treatment. Another cluster is found in the valleys 
of Swaledale and Wensleydale, while Airedale has a reasonable spread. The distri- 
bution of Gaelic personal names in Domesday coincides very closely with the major 
communication routes between York and Dublin, and the distribution of place-names 
featuring the term érgi. 

The first Gaelic personal name to be considered is Mael Coluim, ‘devotee of St 
Columba’. A man named Malcolun held one of the ‘lands of the king’s thanes’ in 
1086; the Domesday scribe often mistook final ‘m’ for ‘n’.'®* He held Little Ouseburn 
(West Riding), which had previously belonged to Ormr and Maccus, and lay beside 
Dere Street. The name Maccus, which derives from the Gaelic word macc, ‘son’, 
is attested among Gaelic-Scandinavian communities.'” Another man named Mael 
Coluim may be represented by the forms Alcolm and Alcolme. This Mael Coluim 
held lands at Thornton-in-Craven, Earby and ‘another Earby’ (West Riding), next 
to the trans-Pennine route through the Ribble—Aire gap.'” The name Mdel Coluim 
rarely occurred in medieval Ireland, but it was strongly associated with the royal 
dynasty of Alba.'”' The name was also borne by ‘devotees of Columba’ elsewhere 
in Scotland; for example, several men named Mael Coluim dwelt near the monas- 
tery at Deer (Aberdeenshire), which was dedicated to Drostan and Columba.'” 
No doubt the name remained popular in the vicinity of Iona, and so it is possible 
that the Domesday landholders named Mael Coluim were descendants of Islesmen 
who settled in Yorkshire under the aegis of the dynasty of [varr. This suggestion is 
supported by the fact that the Yorkshire Domesday clamores, ‘disputes’, mention 
‘Norman filius Malcolumbe’. The personal name Norman (Nordmadr) was often 
given to men of Scandinavian extraction.'” The long-standing association of Ripon 


‘6 For Craven, see Palliser, ‘An Introduction’, 4. For the geld list, see Lewis, ‘An introduction’, 


1-2, 8, 31-5. 

'64 Parsons, ‘Anna, Dot, Thorir ...’. 

‘65 Gluniairn’s complex estate in Wensleydale is counted as one landholding for the purposes of this 
figure, but the component parts of the estate are shown as dots on the map. Cf. Table 7. 

'66 The same was true in the twelfth century: Postles, The North, 55. 

‘67 DB Chesh 14.11; 26.12; fols 266v, 267v; Domesday Book: Lincolnshire (ed. Morgan and Thorn, 
T5; 27.25, 33; 25.1; ed. and transl. Williams and Martin, fols 337r, 358r, 356r). 

'68 As in several renderings of Ergum, see above, n. 164. 

‘©. DB Yorks, 29W 14; 330v; Thornton, ‘Hey Macc!’ 

'70 DB Yorks, 30W19-21; 332r. 

1 © Corrain and Maguire, Gaelic Personal Names, 129. 

'2 The Gaelic Notes (ed. and transl. Jackson, 31—2, 34-5). 

"3 DB Yorks, CE23; CW26; 373r, 374r. 
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A Gaelic names in 1086 


Map 9: Gaelic personal names in the Yorkshire Domesday 





Table 7: Gaelic names represented in the Yorkshire Domesday 











Normalised Middle ‘ . eee ee - F se 

opined Irish form (my Domesday reference Domesday folio no. ae ge ie Sanieh, “heist va by von: Beilitzen; 
° identification) sacaimati eae a weer 

Alcolm(e) Mael Coluim 30W 19-21 332r Obscure: 40-1 Obscure: 143 
Claman* Error for ON 1W38 301lv Trish Claman: 41 Error for ON Kalman: 216 

Kalman, from Irish 

Colman 
Crin> Crin 6N74 31lr Crin: 41 Crin: 219 
Doneuuald Domnall 6N119 312r Domhnall: 41 / 
*Duuan Duban 1L8 302r / Dubhan: 226 
Duglel Dubgall 1N133 301r Dubhghall: 41-2 Dubhghall: 226 
Fech* Fiacc 30W1 332r Pes : oh. 
Feg 30W31 3304 Fiace: 42 Fiacc or ON Feigr 
Finegal Findgall 6N11 309r Finnghall: 251 Finghal: 42 
Ghilander Gilla Anndrais 13N12 323r Gilleandrais: 261 Gilleandrais: 43 
Ghilemicel Gilla Michil 1N135 301r Gillemicel: 261 Gillemicel: 42 
Ghilemichel 30W39 332r 
*Gilemichel 1L7 302r 
Ghilepatric Gilla Patraic 6N28, 87, 94, 99, 102 309v, 31 1r-v Gillepatric: 261 Gillepatric: 42 

6N90 

Gilepatric 311r 
Gilli‘ ON Gilli, from Old/ 1E46 30Ir 
Ghile early Middle Irish 6N29 309v ON Gilli, from Irish Gilla: 42 ON Gilli, from Irish Gilla: 261 
Ghille Gilla 6N131, 137-8 312r-v 
Glunier Middle Irish epithet 1W13, 18-19, 29; 298r, 3011—-v, 31 11-v, Gluniairn: 43 Gluniairnn: 262 

Glun-iairn 6N92; 9W14, 16, 315r—v, 320r, 332r 

39-40; 10W39; 30W30 
Grucan Grucan* 29W2 330v Possibly an Irish name cognate Probably Irish; precise etymology 
with Old Welsh Guorcein: 43 uncertain: 276 

Macus Maccus (from Irish 14E48; 29W14 325r, 330v An Irish or Welsh name: 44 Old Cornish maccos: 323 


mace, ‘son’) 


Magbanec! Irish macc, ‘son’ + IN18-19 300r Irish mace + Bennacht: 45 Irish ‘the son of Benedict’: 323 


Welsh epithet pennog 
(Norman Mael Coluim CE23; CW26 3731, 374r Maelcolumban; Maelcoluim: 45 Maelcolumban: 323 
filius) 
Malcolumbe 29W 14 330v 
Malcolun 
Melmidoc Mael Maedéc 1N123 300v Maelmaedhog: 45 Maelmaedhog: 323 
Meurdoch Muiredach C14 298r Muiredach: 45 Muiredach: 331 
Murdac 14E3 323v 
Murdoc 14F34, 53 324v, 325r 
Sudan Suthain® 6N156 313r Irish *Suthan, found as the second _ Perhaps linked to Old Irish 


element of Mael Suthain: 46 suthain, ‘eternal’: 377 





I am not persuaded by Smith’s suggestion that this form represents clamdn, a diminutive of a Gaelic personal name linked with clam, ‘wretched’. The Domesday forms 
of Gaelic personal names are generally phonetic renderings. The medial -m- in clamdn would have been pronounced /v/, so one would expect the Domesday form to be 
clauan (as in the form Duuan for Dubdn). Von Feilitzen’s identification of Claman with Old Norse Kalman assumes a scribal error, but in other respects the Domesday 
form matches the pronunciation of the name Kalman. This Norse name ultimately derived from Irish Co/mdn, and tended to be used by Insular Scandinavian communi- 
ties and their descendants in Iceland. See, for example, Landnamabok (ed. Jakob Benediktsson, 62): Kalman var ok irskr, ‘Kalman was also Irish’. 

This name is usually found in the diminutive form Crindn, but the form Crin is represented in a twelfth-century section of the Durham Liber Vitae (fol. 46r). See Russell, 
‘The names’, 37. The name must have originated as an epithet meaning ‘withered’: eDIL s.v. Crin. The names Crinan and Crin are found throughout Northern Britain, 
but rarely in Ireland. For several examples, see Woolf, From Pictland to Alba, 249-52. The name Crindn also appears in a runic inscription on the Isle of Man, for which 
see Holman, Scandinavian Runic Inscriptions, 113-14. 

The suggestion that these forms represent Old Norse feigr, ‘death-bound’, was first made by Ekwall in Scandinavians, 83. The word feigr was used as a by-name, 
but not as a personal name, in Scandinavia: Fellows-Jensen, Scandinavian Personal Names, 81. In contrast, the Gaelic personal name Fiacc was fairly prevalent in 
Ireland during the tenth and eleventh centuries. See, for example, the numerous examples in CGH (ed. O’Brien, 635-6). The lands associated with Fech and Feg were 
Giggleswick and Langcliffe. The name also occurs in two Yorkshire place-names in the vicinity: Fixby (Fechesbi in 1086) and Feizor (Fegesargh in the twelfth century): 
PNWR, Ill, 35; VI, 226. 

This name ultimately derives from Irish gi//a (‘servant, land’), which was used to form patronal names such as Gilla Michil. The simplex name Gilla was used by Insular 
Scandinavian communities: O’Brien, ‘Names’, 229. 

Cf. the obituary of Maelbrighde Ua Grugain, AFM 1265 (ed. O’ Donovan, III, 396-7). 

The first element represents Irish macc, ‘son’. Smith’s suggestion that this is the Irish name ‘Maol Beannachta’ is problematic because of the lack of the final -a (repre- 
senting the genitive) in Magbanec. 

The word suthain is generally used as an adjective meaning ‘eternal’, but is also attested as a substantive meaning ‘long-lived person’: eDIL, s.v. suthain. The word was 
not used as a personal name among medieval Gaelic-speakers, but it did appear as the second element of the name Mael-suthain. The form Suthain is attested in various 
northern English place-names (for which see Ekwall, Scandinavians, 44), and in the Durham Liber Vitae (for which see Russell, ‘The names’, 42). I suggest that these 
forms derived from the name Mdel-suthain, which was shortened by analogy with the Mde/- compounds that feature a saint’s name as their second element. 
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with the Iona mission, and the increasing interest of Scottish clerics in that heritage, 
may have helped to perpetuate the name. 

Another mdel- name can be linked more strongly to Ireland. Melmidoc (Mael 
Maedoc) shared the estate of Welbury (North Riding) with a certain Fredgist 
(Fridgestr) in 1066.'* Welbury is located to the east of Swaledale, very close to Irby. 
The name Mdael Mdedoc occurred more frequently in Leinster: it appears in the gene- 
alogies of Fothairt and Dal Messin Corb, for example.'” This is not surprising, for 
Leinster was the centre of the cults of two saints named Maedoc. The cult of Maeddc 
of Ferns was favoured by Ui Chennselaig of southern Leinster, but interest in the cult 
spread north-eastwards during a revival of Ui Chennselaig power in the mid-eleventh 
century. The cult of St Maedoc of Cluain Mor was associated with Ui Dunlainge, 
whose territory extended towards Dublin’s hinterland during the tenth and eleventh 
centuries.'”° Thus, the name Mael Maedoc might have been brought to Yorkshire by 
an Irishman from Leinster or by a Hiberno-Scandinavian who had spent time on the 
edge of Dublin’s hinterland. The name adds to the picture that I have already drawn 
of the popularity of Leinster saints in areas of Gaelic-Scandinavian settlement.'”’ 

The name rendered Glunier by the main scribe has lost its final -n, in common 
with some other names in Great Domesday.'”’ Glunier represents the Gaelic name 
Gluniairn, which is a translation of the Scandinavian name Jadrnkné, ‘iron knee’. 
The Gaelic version of the name must have originated among Gaelic—Scandinavian 
communities that had some bilingual members. Two men named Gluniairn were 
active in Ireland; one lived during the ninth century, and the other was the son of 
Olafr Cuaran, king of Dublin and one-time king of York. This second Gliniairn 
(ob. 989) later became king of Dublin in his own right.'” The high standing of the 
name Gluniairn in the dynasty of [varr may explain the adoption of the name by 
Ui Dunlainge and Ui Fhaelain of Leinster.'*° The name Gluniairn may have also 
influenced the unusual appellation ‘Mac [arainn’ given to a king of Ui Enechglaiss, 
as Colman Etchingham has noted.'*! These dynasties were all located in the vicinity 
of the Hiberno-Scandinavian settlements at Dublin and Arklow. It is surely signif- 
icant that the Domesday officials always recorded Gluniairn’s name in its Gaelic 
form, even though the Norse version would have been more widely understood in 
Yorkshire. I suggest that the Gaelic version continued to be used because of its pres- 
tigious associations with Hiberno-Scandinavian leaders. The Gluniairn of Yorkshire 
Domesday may have been related to Gliniairn, son of Olafr Cuaran; this association 
with the dynasty of [varr would help to explain how Ghiniairn’s family managed to 
amass so many estates in Yorkshire. That Gliniairn was indeed in the top rank of 
Yorkshire noblemen is suggested by the appearance of Glonieorn f. Heardulf among 
the Northumbrian worthies who rebelled against Earl Tostig in 1065.'** Gluniairmn 
owned a house in York, as well as an estate in the Vale of York, while his other 


4 DB Yorks, 1N123; 300v. 

"> CGH, 126 b 1 (ed. O’Brien, 85). 

' Mac Shamhrain, Church and Polity, 97, 133, 214. 

"7 See above, 138-44. 

"8 Von Feilitzen, The Pre-Conquest Personal Names, 262. 

™ Downham, Viking Kings, 26, 29, 252-3, 267. 

'89 Corpus Genealogiarum Sanctorum Hiberniae, 117 d 1; 117 51 (ed. O Riain, 13-14); AT 1041, 
1070 (ed. and transl. Stokes, II, 100, 133). 

'8! Etchingham, ‘Evidence’, 120. 

'82 John of Worcester, Chronicon (ed. Darlington and McGurk, II, 330-1). 
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lands were grouped in three clusters on the edge of the Pennines.'*? The southern- 
most group clustered around the junction of Dere Street and the road running west- 
wards to Blackstone Edge; further north, he was in charge of lands in Airedale,'** and 
he possessed an unusually large and valuable manor in Wensleydale. Presumably 
the value of this land lay in its proximity to the Roman road that leads towards 
Morecambe Bay.'** I suggest that Gluniairn’s Gaelic-Scandinavian ancestor was 
entrusted with these strategic clusters of lands because they overlooked the major 
communication routes between York and Dublin. Gluniairn’s family must have 
remained in charge of the lands after the fall of the kingdom of York in 954, and no 
doubt members of the family intermarried with other high-ranking Northumbrians. 

Finally, turning to the west, fewer personal names were recorded in the 1065 
geld list because lands tended to be listed under one chief settlement. Even so, 
several Gaelic names appear in the Domesday survey for Amounderness under 
Tostig’s manor of Hougun, which was located on and around the Furness penin- 
sula.!8° The landowners had the Old English names Earnwulf and Clibert (the latter 
being a distinctively northern name) and the Old Norse names Ormr, Porfinnr, 
borulfr and Ulfr.'*’ Chris Lewis has suggested grounds for identifying borfinnr and 
Ormr with major Yorkshire landholders.'** The Gaelic names are Machern (which 
I would derive from Mac farainn); Duvan (Duban, rendered phonetically); and 
Gillemichel (Gille Michil).'*? These men had lands around Morecambe Bay and 
the Kent Valley, areas that were strategically important for communication across 
the Irish Sea. Mac farainn is rare, but attested among Ui Enechglais, who were 
based in the vicinity of the Hiberno-Scandinavian port of Arklow. Duban is found 
among the Gaelic—Scandinavian settlers of Iceland, and Gille Michil is chiefly (if 
not exclusively) associated with areas north of the Solway.'”° There could be no 
better illustration of the mixture of Gaelic influences in the Northumbrian kingdom 
by the mid-eleventh century. 

It is worth reflecting on the significance of these Gaelic personal names as 
evidence for broader historical developments. Eilert Ekwall and many later scholars 
assumed that Scandinavian settlers brought Gaelic personal names to the west of 
the Northumbrian kingdom in the early tenth century; in that case the names would 
have persisted down to the eleventh century through family tradition.'?' I would 
argue, however, that the names reflect ongoing connections between the Furness 
peninsula and the Irish Sea region down to ca 1065. Gaelic personal names only 
became popular among Gaelic-Scandinavian communities in the mid- to late-tenth 
century, and the name Gille Michil belongs to a type of name that is not attested until 


'83 DB Yorks, ed. Faull and Stinson, C12; 1W29; 298r; 301v. 

'84 DB Yorks, 1W13, 1W17, 1W18, 1W19, 9W14, 9W16, 30W30; 301r, 315r, 332r. 

'8S DB Yorks, 6N92; 31 Irv. 

'86 For the location of Hougun (dative plural of ON haugr ‘at the mounds’), see Farrer et al., Victoria 
County History of Lancaster I, 289 n. 3; Fellows-Jensen, SSNNW, 131. 

'87 “Prosopography of Anglo-Saxon England’; Durham Liber Vitae (ed. Rollason and Rollason, II, 
51). 

'88 Lewis, ‘Introduction’, 33-4; Fellows-Jensen, Scandinavian Personal Names, 204-6, 302, 317, 
321-7. 

'8° T discussed the ch- orthography for /k/ above, 139. 

‘90 Etchingham, ‘Evidence’, 120; Landndmabok (ed. Jakob Benediktsson, 176-7; transl. Palsson 
and Edwards, 66); ‘People of medieval Scotland database’, s.n. Gille Michil. 

91 Ekwall, Scandinavians, 66-72. 
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that time.'” Furthermore, I have suggested that the highly unusual name Gluniairn 
reflects the persistence of high-level dynastic links between York and Dublin down 
to the early eleventh century. Olafr Cuaran and his descendants may have cherished 
their glorious past in York for longer than is apparent in the texts. 

As a whole, the linguistic evidence shows a trend towards ever-increasing 
Gaelic influence in the Northumbrian kingdom during the early medieval period. 
The ‘Golden Age’ may have been the high point of ecclesiastical contact, but the 
Gaelic language seems to have been restricted to specialised uses in churches 
and at court. Norse speakers put down roots in the tenth century, and Gaelic— 
Scandinavians from Ireland and the Isles were one element among them. I would 
not claim that they were the dominant group; indeed, the terminology of social 
organisation was entirely Norse.'*? During the eleventh century, however, a new 
wave of Gaelic-speakers moved into the Northumbrian kingdom from various 
directions: the Solway, the Isle of Man and the Scottish kingdom. These almost 
entirely unrecorded movements left multi-layered traces in the onomastic record, 
as Gaelic speakers met Brittonic and Norse speakers, as well as the English- 
speaking culture of the Northumbrian kingdom. 


192 G Cuiv, ‘Personal names’, 11-12. 


‘83 Andersen, Det siste norske landnamet, 62-117. 
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MOVEMENT AND MATERIAL CULTURE 
IN THE NORTHUMBRIAN AND GAELIC WORLDS 


Material culture has long been seen as a rich source of information about interaction 
across the Irish Sea.' The relationship between peoples, artefacts and structures is, 
however, fraught with problems, and the association of style and identity has been 
the subject of much debate. In this chapter I will not seek to identify ‘Gaelic’ or 
‘Northumbrian’ material culture, for there was a great deal of variation within the 
areas inhabited by those peoples. Rather, I trace contacts between specific localities, 
institutions or social groups. 

A comprehensive study of material culture is impossible within the constraints 
of the book. My main aim in this chapter is to compare and contrast several aspects 
of material culture with other categories of source material, to test whether they bear 
out my picture of enduring and varied links between Gaeldom and the Northumbrian 
kingdom. I will focus on three types of material: ecclesiastical sites, sculpture and 
portable metalwork. These categories of evidence have the potential to shed light on 
trends noted elsewhere in the book. Ecclesiastical sites may (or may not) bear out the 
picture of an upsurge in proprietary churches during the Viking Age, and sculpture 
has the potential to reveal both high-level ecclesiastical links and the affinities of lay 
patrons. Personal effects such as dress accoutrements are, by contrast, portable, and 
may reflect the networks of other social groups (traders, for example). In future, it 
would be illuminating to augment these case studies with other material, such as the 
Galloway Hoard, which promises to deepen our understanding of contacts between 
the Northumbrian kingdom and Gaeldom.? 

First, I ask how archaeological material can shed light on cultural interaction. 
The idea of tracing movements of people through distributions of material culture 
was once a mainstay of the ‘culture-historical school’, which sought to date phases 
of material culture in northern and western Europe by reference to the Middle East 
and the Mediterranean.’ In the mid-twentieth century, radiocarbon dating upset the 
relative chronologies that had been developed through this ‘diffusionist’ approach.‘ 
Meanwhile, the archaeologist Gustaf Kossinna associated Germanic peoples with 
specific artefacts, while downplaying external influences, a discredited approach 
with nationalist connotations.° The aftermath of the Second World War swept away 


See, for example, Moore (ed.), The Irish Sea Province. 

See below, 54. 

Trigger, A History, 167. For a seminal example, see Childe, The Dawn, esp. 322-40, although 
Childe ultimately became more interested in economic and technological influences, as seen in 
his article ‘Restrospect’, cf. Trigger, A History, 244, 250-63. 

4 Renfrew, Before Civilisation, esp. 20-68. 

Kossinna, Die Herkunft, 4: Kulturgebiete sind Volksgebiete ‘cultural areas are tribal areas’; cf. 
Veit, ‘Ethnic concepts’, 36-42; Wood, The Modern Origins, 246-8. 
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these ideas regarding the origins of peoples and their relationship to material culture 
and language. From the 1960s onwards, the ‘New’ or ‘processual’ Archaeology 
focused on internal innovations and adaptations, rather than cultural contact.° By 
contrast, the ‘post-processual’ archaeology of the 1980s explored the ways in 
which material culture can be purposefully manipulated to influence social rela- 
tions.’ Artefacts were understood to shape differences between groups, rather than 
simply reflecting those differences. Consequently it is no longer possible to read off 
patterns of cultural influence from distributions of artefacts, in the manner of the 
culture-historical school.® 

These broader developments in archaeology have coincided with, and influenced, 
reappraisals of medieval ethnic identity. It is now recognised that medieval peoples 
could select aspects of their appearance to emphasise their shared consciousness, as 
well as their difference from other groups.’ Thus the correlation between artefacts 
and peoples is far from straightforward; there is a “complex pattern of overlapping 
material-culture distributions relating to the repeated realization and transformation 
of ethnicity in different social contexts’.'° A relatively new area of enquiry is the 
relationship between material culture and other identities, such as gender, status, 
locality or age.'! Studies of nation and culture have often focused on male-dominated 
spheres, but there is now recognition that women played an active role in cultural 
interaction. In some contexts they became the bearers of tradition, as manifested in 
kin relations as well as language, dress and customs.” 

A key challenge is pinpointing at what level group identities or places of origin 
became visible in material culture. The term ‘Gaelic’ has proved a fruitful way to 
look at both the thought-world of medieval authors and linguistic influences, yet it is 
problematic to assume a correlation between speech communities and distributions 
of artefacts.'? It cannot be claimed that a common material culture encompassed the 
territories inhabited by Gaelic speakers; indeed, dissimilarities between the material 
cultures of Argyll and Dal Riata in Ireland have prompted scepticism of the Dal 
Riatan origin story.'* Furthermore, material culture was sometimes deployed to mark 
and foster specific group identities within Gaeldom; for example, the inhabitants of 
Hiberno-Scandinavian towns expressed their cultural distinctiveness through urban 
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8 Hodder, ‘Economic and social stress’; idem, Reading the Past, 2-3, 8; Shennan, ‘Archaeological 
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See above, 3. In the context of archaeology, see Lucy, ‘Ethnic and cultural identities’, 91, 96—7; 
Curta, ‘Some remarks’, 172-3; idem, ‘Medieval archaeology’, 539; Jones, The Archaeology, 3; 
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building styles.!° Conversely, specific practices acquired varied associations: mound 
burial might recall the Scandinavian homelands; or be seen as a feature of the Isle 
of Man and what is now Cumbria; or as a pagan practice.'° I have already traced 
instances of localised contacts, as well as links between specific institutions, and I 
will pursue the material culture with the same focus. This is not, then, a full survey 
of material culture in the Northumbrian kingdom. I will focus on attributes that are 
suspected of being linked with different parts of the Gaelic world. 


Ecclesiastical sites 


To begin, I will explore several early medieval church sites that have features sugges- 
tive of links with Ireland, the Isles and Argyll. The search for these characteristics 
has been a recurring theme since Charles Thomas’s work in the second half of the 
twentieth century. He sought to identify Irish attributes in the Solway area through 
criteria such as slab-shrines, small timber chapels and curvilinear enclosures.'’ He 
was working at a time when the Rhinns of Galloway were thought to have been 
settled from Ireland in the early sixth century; the recent reappraisal of this migra- 
tion opens up consideration of later influences.'* The matter has continued to attract 
interest, for Ann Hamlin made comparisons between the ecclesiastical archaeology 
of Galloway and that of north-eastern Ireland.'? More recently still, Nicola Toop has 
designated the Rhinns and Machars a ‘western zone’ in terms of its monumentality.”° 

First, I will briefly assess the state of knowledge about the early medieval churches 
in the west and north of the Northumbrian kingdom, before reviewing features 
that may be diagnostic of Irish influence. The renowned ecclesiastical complex at 
Whithorn dominates the literature because it has undergone a complex series of 
investigations. These began with nineteenth- and mid-twentieth-century work to the 
east of the priory church, which was presumed to be the site of the principal early 
medieval church.’! Peter Hill carried out the most extensive campaign of excavations 
between 1984 and 1991, focusing on a flank of the hill south of the priory. This work 
discovered stark changes in building styles and material culture during the period 
from the sixth century to the eleventh.” In subsequent years, York Archaeological 
Trust undertook excavations elsewhere on the hill, clarifying the relationship between 
the settlement zone and the area of burials to the south.* Most recently, Adrian 
Maldonado and Katherine Forsyth have raised the question of whether Whithorn was 
in fact a monastic site in its earliest incarnation, for its quantities of imported pottery 
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Map 10: Sites mentioned in Chapter 8 


and glass resemble those at high-status secular sites.** Whatever the early origins of 
the site, a shrine complex had been installed by the seventh century. Another major 
ecclesiastical site has been investigated further east along the Solway, at Hoddom 
(Dumfries and Galloway, formerly Dumfriesshire). In 1991, quarrying prompted 
excavation of an enclosure, and a number of early medieval domestic buildings were 


*4 T am grateful to these scholars for sharing their views at the highly productive ‘Whitfest’ in 
Glasgow in 2008. Their ongoing work is cited at: http://www.whithorn.com/timeline/chris- 
tian-settlement/. Ewan Campbell has also stressed Whithorn’s uniqueness among the high-status 
sites that enjoyed these imports: Continental and Mediterranean Imports, 117, as has Markus, 
Conceiving the Nation, 100-1. 

25 Hill, Whithorn, 89, 103-4 110-11, 114, 134-43, 148. 
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discovered.*® As to Cumbria, during the 1980s the early monastery at Dacre was 
partially uncovered, and an area of Carlisle Cathedral was excavated prior to the 
construction of a new treasury, revealing Viking-Age graves.”’ 

Several smaller churches have been investigated, notably Ardwall Isle, where 
Charles Thomas conducted excavations in the mid-1960s. His work revealed a 
cemetery focused on a shrine and a small timber church, which was later recon- 
structed in stone.** Portions of the buildings at Chapel Finian and Barhobble Chapel 
(Dumfries and Galloway, formerly Wigtownshire) and Kirkmirran (formerly 
Dumfriesshire) have been explored, and Ruthwell churchyard has undergone small- 
scale excavation.” The ruined chapel of St Patrick at Heysham (Lancashire) has been 
excavated, along with a graveyard to the south.*’ The nave of St Michael’s Church, 
Workington, suffered a serious fire in 1994, and subsequent archaeological work 
uncovered two phases of early medieval graves enclosed by a ditch.*' In the more 
northerly parts of the Northumbrian kingdom, excavations at Auldhame have uncov- 
ered a single-chamber church that probably replaced a seventh-century building, as 
well as evidence for a literate monastic culture.*? The unicameral drystone church 
at the Hirsel (Berwickshire) was founded as a proprietary church in the tenth or 
eleventh century.** 

In order to weigh up the cultural affinities of these churches, I will consider 
parallels from neighbouring areas, including the heartlands of the Northumbrian 
kingdom. Excavations have taken place at several major monastic sites in eastern 
Northumbria, including sites that were closely linked with Iona in their early days. 
Lindisfarne’s plan can only be tentatively reconstructed as yet, although recent 
geophysical work has identified features that may clarify the route of the vallum. 
Furthermore, ongoing excavations to the east of the priory church have revealed an 
early medieval cemetery and a new name-stone. Separate excavations on a promon- 
tory to the south have unearthed remains of a church made of gleaming sandstone.*4 
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The double houses (male and female communities) of Whitby and Hartlepool had 
links with Lindisfarne through Abbess Hild.** The excavations at Whitby took place 
before the advent of modern recording techniques, but yielded a wealth of cross frag- 
ments, imported pottery and metalwork.** More recent work at Hartlepool unearthed 
sequences of timber and stone-footed domestic buildings as well as metalworking 
apparatus.*” Excavations to the south of St Peter’s church, Monkwearmouth and St 
Paul’s church, Jarrow have uncovered cemeteries and impressive structures built of 
stone and mortar, roofed with lead and lit by stained-glass windows.** Northumbrian 
stone architecture can be further explored at the intact church of St John, Escomb 
(Co. Durham), which dates back to the late-seventh or eighth century.*” 

There is an increasing body of evidence for ecclesiastical sites and architecture 
in the Gaelic world. A number of major Irish churches have undergone partial exca- 
vation, ranging from early twentieth-century work at Nendrum to recent excava- 
tions prior to road-building at Clonfad (Co. Westmeath).*° The most comprehensive 
excavations of ecclesiastical sites have taken place in the west of Ireland, and there 
has also been much consideration of the major complex at Armagh.*’ Tomas O 
Carragain’s recent reappraisal of early Irish church buildings adds further dimen- 
sions to the evidence drawn from excavations.” On the other side of the North 
Channel, Iona has undergone a series of investigations, although it is hard to recon- 
struct an overall picture of the site.** A project is currently exploring the archive 
from Charles Thomas’s excavations in the 1950s and 1960s, which promises to 
clarify the nature of the vallum ‘boundary’.“* Another monastery with Columban 
links has been excavated at Portmahomack in eastern Pictland.** Maughold, the 
chief monastery of the Isle of Man, had four subsidiary keeills in addition to the 
main church, although it is unclear when all of these structures were built. There 
is also an impressively large collection of sculpture, of which the earliest pieces 
date from the seventh century, and the majority to the Viking Age.*° Thus it is 
necessary to proceed with caution when comparing churches from the edges of the 
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Northumbrian kingdom with their counterparts. No normative model of a ‘Gaelic’, 
‘Trish’ or ‘Northumbrian’ church is available since the ecclesiastical culture of these 
territories was diverse, and our knowledge of it is partial. However, the evidence is 
sufficient to enable comparison between Northumbrian churches and those in the 
Hebrides, the Isle of Man and Ireland. 

One striking feature of early ecclesiastical sites is the enclosures. They served 
spiritual needs, demarcating zones of particular sanctity and separating the sacred 
world from secular society. Graveyards might be defined by smaller enclosures, while 
larger, perhaps multiple, boundaries encircled major ecclesiastical establishments.*” 
Descriptions of the biblical city offered a common source of inspiration for the layout 
of Irish and English churches,** although the form and fabric of their enclosures 
could vary considerably. Curvilinear enclosures have long been seen as a feature of 
Irish or Brittonic churches, in contrast to the rectilinear enclosures of some major 
Anglo-Saxon monasteries.” The evidence is of variable quality, for few enclosures 
have been dated in the same way as the backfill of Hartlepool’s curvilinear vallum, 
which yielded bone radiocarbon-dated to the seventh century.*° Nevertheless, there 
are sufficient examples to assess whether Irish and Anglo-Saxon enclosures differed 
in shape. 

The archetypal Irish ecclesiastical site was surrounded by multiple circuits, as 
shown by the illustration of a monastery in the Book of Mulling. This depiction 
may be somewhat removed from reality since it was influenced by Continental 
drawings; nevertheless, it illustrates the ideal of the circular enclosure.*! Multiple 
circuits facilitated the separation of zones that contained different levels of holiness, 
as the Collectio Canonum Hibernensis relates.** The three cashels (stony walls) that 
surround Nendrum seem to replicate this ideal on the ground, and recent excava- 
tions at Clonfad have revealed parts of two curving ditches dating from the earliest 
monastic phase.*? As to inspiration from the secular world, circular enclosures and 
buildings had once been widespread across Europe, but they gradually waned and 
were then revived in sixth-century Ireland in the form of the rdith ‘ring-fort’.** Among 
the Britons, circular structures persisted alongside rectilinear forms inspired by 
Roman architecture.* This may also be true of the western parts of the Anglo-Saxon 
kingdoms, and indeed the Northumbrian elites wrested oval-shaped hillforts from 
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the Britons.*° The Irish, and to a lesser extent the Britons, were ‘the last inhabitants 
of a circular world’, but it was in Ireland that those forms persisted most strongly.*” 

In Northumbria, the circuits of holy land at the Cuthbertine churches of Crayke 
and Carlisle recall the Irish idea of sacred space, and the zone of sanctuary at Wetheral 
(Cumbria) is comparable to the Irish termonn.** Curvilinear enclosures are found at 
a broad range of ecclesiastical sites, including local churchyards.*” The small church 
and cemetery complex at Ardwall Isle was surrounded by an oval, stone-faced bank, 
and a Roman-era oval enclosure is located close to the renowned Northumbrian cross 
at Ruthwell (Dumfries and Galloway, formerly Dumfriesshire). °° At nearby Hoddom, 
a D-shaped enclosure had been purpose-built to extend a boundary formed by the 
River Annan. The man-made features must have been constructed by the mid-sev- 
enth century, given radiocarbon dating of charcoal over the palisade and the earliest 
fill deposits in the ditch.*' Similarly, the monastery at Melrose was surrounded by 
a meander in the River Tweed that was joined together by a man-made enclosure, 
replicating the island setting of its mother house, Lindisfarne.” In cases such as 
Melrose and Ardwall, the curvilinear enclosures are in keeping with Irish connec- 
tions; Ruthwell, however, reminds us that there were also local sources of inspiration. 

The correspondence between rectilinear enclosures and Anglo-Saxon minsters 
seems more straightforward. Some prominent Anglo-Saxon ecclesiastical commu- 
nities were founded within Roman forts, including St Peter’s church at York, the 
forerunner to York minster. York’s status as the capital of Britannia Inferior, as well 
as a fourth-century episcopal centre, resonated with Paulinus’s mission and the later 
archbishops. Roman walls were attractive to ecclesiastical communities of all sizes 
since they helped to demarcate sacred space from the outside world.“ Romanitas 
was particularly meaningful to communities associated with St Wilfrid, including the 
churches founded within the forts at Ribchester and possibly Lancaster (Lancashire).° 
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Ecclesiastical communities could replicate Roman rectilinear layouts even when 
they were founded outside forts, as was the case at Jarrow. Nearby forts such 
as Arbeia were ready sources of building stone, while grid-planning techniques 
could be learnt from continental contacts.°° Roman Britain did not have the 
monopoly on rectilinear enclosures, however, for one is also suspected at Iona, 
and recent excavations suggest that it was purpose-built for the early monas- 
tery.°’ Overall, then, enclosures had cultural and theological resonances, but 
they are not a failsafe indicator of the origins of ecclesiastical influences in the 
Northumbrian kingdom. 

To illustrate this point in more detail, it is worth exploring the evolution of 
Whithorn’s enclosures. The earliest boundary was a curvilinear ditch, which encir- 
cled the area in which the ruined cathedral currently stands; an enlarged version 
underlay a Northumbrian hall. This enclosure was not traced during recent excava- 
tions at Whithorn, and so its shape and extent are somewhat uncertain.” The inner 
zone was subsequently re-planned in a rectilinear format, a development dated to the 
Northumbrian period by coin losses.” The rectilinear layout was in turn superseded, 
and new curvilinear ditches were laid out alongside new buildings for Hiberno- 
Scandinavian craft-workers.” At first sight the development of Whithorn’s plan 
supports the notion that Northumbrians imposed rectilinear layouts. Yet the minster 
continued to be surrounded by a curvilinear outer boundary until the early Viking 
Age.” This boundary was slight and ephemeral in contrast to the substantial works 
seen at other major ecclesiastical sites.” 

Other aspects of ecclesiastical sites hint more strongly at connections with the 
Gaelic world. In Anglo-Saxon England, saints’ bodies tended to rest in the main 
church, whereas in Ireland and on Iona, shrines provided a separate focus for 
relics. Ardwall Isle had an underground cavity that was probably covered by 
slabs, as well as a timber church next to a rectilinear ‘corner-post’ shrine.” The 
complex was transformed by a stone church and a new phase of burials, a change 
that apparently occurred under Northumbrian control, although there are Irish 
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parallels for this development.”” Whithorn also had a rectangular structure marked 
with crosses, which was aligned with a mortuary enclosure and a circular structure 
that may have been a shrine.”’ This phase of the site is dated to the seventh century 
because it coincided with the importation of E-ware pottery. The log-coffin burial 
rite was also introduced at this point; it has a few parallels in northern and western 
Britain, but in this location it could potentially have been inspired by burial prac- 
tices in Ireland.”’ Following Northumbrian takeover, the possible circular shrine 
was initially accommodated within an oratory complex, and was only demolished 
during late-eighth-century rebuilding.Other organisational changes reflect the rela- 
tionship of the church to its community, such as the establishment of a children’s 
graveyard.” Further east, stone fragments from Jedburgh and Ancrum belonged to a 
house-shaped shrine that was inspired by continental examples or Irish slab-shrines; 
one suggestion is that it was the shrine of St Boisil. The double vinescroll decoration 
derives from the Northumbrian repertoire of the eighth century.*° At all three of these 
sites, there are hints that traditions from Ireland and Iona were mingling with those 
of the Northumbrian heartlands. 

Turning to the fabric of churches, it is worth asking whether there were distinc- 
tive building styles in the Northumbrian kingdom and the Gaelic world. This is 
implied by Bede’s statement that Finan’s church at Lindisfarne was constructed 
more Scottorum ‘in the manner of the Scotti’ in oak and thatch, whereas Jarrow’s 
stone buildings were built more Romanorum ‘in the manner of the Romans’.*! 
Bede’s depiction was to some extent symbolic, linking Roman-style stone edifices 
to the Easter-dating current in Rome.” Nevertheless, his characterisation is not 
unique, for Conchubranus described a wooden church as built more Scoticarum 
in his eleventh-century Vita Monennae.* In Ireland, mortared stone churches 
were indeed uncommon until the tenth century, although drystone buildings were 
constructed in specific areas. The dairthech ‘oak house; wooden church’ was the 
typical form, and it could be lavishly built.“* The early damliac ‘stone church’ at 
Duleek (Co. Meath) lay in reach of the Irish Sea, hence it may have been inspired 
either by Northumbrian stone-built churches or by sub-Roman structures in western 
Britain.*° Armagh’s oratorium lapideum ‘stone oratory’ was recorded in 789; it 


7° Thomas, ‘An Early Christian cemetery’, 131-41. Thomas compared the timber to stone sequence 


at Church Island (Co. Kerry): O’Kelly, ‘Church Island’, 58-9, 61-6, 115-20, 128. 
™ Hill, Whithorn, 92-6. The shrine interpretation is disputed by Maldonado, ‘Burial’, 21 on the 
basis of stratigraphy. 
Ibid., 103-15; Clarke, ‘Seeking St Ninian’, 24. The log-coffin rite is discussed in Maldonado, 
‘Burial’, 16. 
® Hill, Whithorn, 37-8, 134-50, 167-72; Maldonado, ‘Burial’, 9. 
8° RCAHMS, An Inventory, 1, 207-8; Radford, ‘Two Scottish shrines’, 43-7; Thomas, The Early 
Christian Archaeology, 147-50; Cramp, ‘The Anglian sculptures’, 281. 
HE Ill, 25, 1 (ed. Lapidge, II, 142; ed. and transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 294-5). 
Gem, ‘Towards an iconography’, 1—9; idem, ‘Architecture’, 29-56. 
83 Conchubranus, Vita Monennae Ill, 12 (ed. Esposito, 237; ed. Ulster Society for Medieval Latin 
Studies, 446-7); cf. Reeves, The Life, 177-8, n. e. 
4 Radford, ‘The earliest Irish churches’, 1-2; Hamlin, ‘The study’, 118; Stalley, ‘Ecclesiastical 
architecture’, 715; O Carragain, Churches, 56. 
Macdonald, ‘Notes on monastic archaeology’, 306-7 (Northumbrian influence); O Carragain, 
Churches, 60-1 (Whithorn); O’Keeffe, Romanesque Ireland, 68-9. This damiliac is first 
mentioned in Tirechan’s late-seventh-century Collectanea, 27.(3) (ed. and transl. Bieler, The 
Patrician Texts, 146-7). 
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conveyed an appropriate sense of Romanitas for an ecclesiastical community that 
had relics of Roman martyrs.*° 

On the other side of the Irish Sea, there was some variation in ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture, as seen at Whithorn. The site already had a stone church (not yet located), 
which St Nynia is reputed to have founded in honour of St Martin.*’ The excavations 
of the 1980s uncovered a subsidiary complex between the inner and outer bounda- 
ries, comprising a clay burial chapel and two timber churches.** The timber build- 
ings conform to the double-square ground plan known from other Anglo-Saxon 
buildings. Even so, the westernmost building incorporated a pre-Northumbrian 
shrine, showing some accommodation of the existing ritual layout.*? The church 
was subsequently enlarged and elaborated, and it was rebuilt with stone footings 
after a fire ca 845, in the same way as domestic buildings at other Northumbrians 
sites.” The burial chapel had clay walls that facilitated its function as a morgue, 
as well as window glass comparable to other Northumbrian minsters.*! Although 
the structures on this sector of the site were rectilinear, there was a reversion to the 
original sub-oval, wattle-walled buildings during the Viking Age. It is possible that 
these styles had never ceased to be used, and that only the grandest buildings in the 
minster had been reconfigured.” 

So far I have explored buildings at renowned and extensive ecclesiastical 
complexes; I now turn to the smaller sites. At Ardwall Isle, the small timber 
church was replaced by a larger structure built from rubble masonry and bonded 
with clay. The unicameral plan, the length to breadth ratio and the western entrance 
are all in keeping with Irish churches, as is the gable finial.” In the Northumbrian 
kingdom, finials have only been found at Lastingham and Lythe, whose commu- 
nities had affinities with Lindisfarne through their founders, Cedd and Hild.” 
Clay-bonded churches are known in Ireland, and another point of comparison is St 
Ronan’s chapel, Iona, which was constructed between the eighth and twelfth centu- 
ries.°° At Auldhame, an early timber church was replaced by a unicameral building 


86 AU 789.8 (ed. and transl. Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, 244-5); C7 789.3 (transl. Charles-Edwards, 

I, 253). Material is missing from AT and CS at this point. O Carragain, Churches, 63-5, details 

the accumulation of architectural references to Rome at Armagh. More generally, see Aitchison, 

Armagh, 207-8. 

HE ill, 4, 1 (ed. Lapidge, IH, 30; ed. and transl. Colgrave and Mynors, 222-3); Radford, 

‘Excavations at Whithorn, 1949’, 107-19; idem, ‘Excavations at Whithorn: final report’, 181. 

88 Hill, Whithorn, 134, 136, 141-4, 164-70. 

®  Tbid., 89, 103-4 110-11, 114, 134-43, 148. For the plan, see also James et al., ‘An early medieval 
building tradition’, 186. 

° Hill, Whithorn, 136, 144, 146, 148, 151-2, 162, 164; for Cumbrian parallels with the church’s 

plan, see Cramp, Whithorn, penultimate page of text. For stone footings, see Hartlepool: Daniels, 

‘The Anglo-Saxon monastery’, 175-81, 204-5; Whitby: Rahtz, ‘Appendix C’, 461; Cramp, 

‘A reconsideration’, 65—6; Dunbar: Perry, Castle Park, Dunbar, 67, 73-6; Hoddom: Lowe, 

Excavations at Hoddom, 183. 

Hill, Whithorn, 165; Cramp, ‘The early medieval window glass’, 326-9. 

° Clark, ‘The Northumbrian frontiers’, 152-226; Blair, The British Culture, 21-2; idem, Building 
Anglo-Saxon England, 47. 

°3 Thomas, ‘An Early Christian cemetery’, 131-8. As Blair notes (The Church, 376 n. 24) the 
dating evidence at Ardwall is inferential, resting partly on the funerary monuments. 

°* Thomas, ‘An Early Christian cemetery’, 157-8; Corpus III, 171-2 (Lastingham 9); Corpus 

VI, 26-7, 167 (Lythe 37). Lythe was most likely linked with Whitby. For Irish finials, see O 

Carragain, Churches, 42-6. 

O’Sullivan, ‘Excavation of an early church’, 332-5. For examples in the north of Ireland, see 

Swift, ‘Irish ecclesiastical influence’, 217. 
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with footings of earth-bonded rubble and a timber superstructure. It was probably 
constructed between the mid-eighth and mid-ninth centuries, and ‘we need look 
no further than Ireland and western Scotland for the source of inspiration’.*° At 
Heysham (Lancashire), two mortared churches stood in an east-west alignment, St 
Peter’s in a hollow and St Patrick’s on a headland overlooking the Irish Sea. Their 
doorways were constructed in ‘Escomb style’ with long-and-short jambs, a classic 
Northumbrian building method.®’ On the other hand, the earliest church of St Patrick 
was a small single-celled structure with a doorway in the west wall, like many in 
Ireland and Scotland. This building is associated with small rock-cut graves to the 
east and west, which are best explained as reliquaries; the presence of a shrine chapel 
in a group of churches is again in tune with western Britain and Ireland.”* A bird- 
headed stone retrieved from a grave at Heysham resembles the finials from Lythe and 
Lastingham, although it was carved on only one face, and a more plausible interpre- 
tation is that it belonged to a high-backed chair.” The bird decoration recalls a stone 
from Minnigaff (Kirkcudbrightshire, now Dumfries and Galloway), for which Irish 
parallels can be suggested.'” 

The tenth and eleventh centuries saw the foundation of new local churches, as 
well as the rebuilding of older structures in stone. John Blair has traced this process 
in an English context, and inspiration could also be found on the Isle of Man.'*' The 
timber church at Barhobble was replaced by a building made of large split stones 
packed with rubble and bonded with clay.!” The clay-bonding technique was used 
locally (as at Ardwall Isle), and also in Manx keeills such as Ballakilley, which 
has been interpreted as a proprietary church of the eleventh century.'* There are 
also Manx parallels for Barhobble’s distinctive south doorway and its tapering altar, 
which contained bones (presumably relics) that have been radiocarbon-dated to the 
mid-thirteenth century. Barhobble’s stone building was probably constructed in the 
late eleventh or twelfth century, for it lay under a thirteenth-century occupation layer 
and was superimposed on burials radiocarbon-dated to the earlier eleventh century.'“ 
The parallels between Barhobble and Manx keeills suggest that expertise was being 
shared across the Irish Sea in order to replace earlier church buildings. 

Just over a mile away stands Chapel Finian, a small but ambitious structure with 
mortared walls that were plastered externally. It has been interpreted as a church that 


°° Crone and Hindmarch, Living and Dying, 16, 49-50, 137 (quotation). There were early unicam- 


eral churches in Wales, but none in stone until the twelfth century: Pritchard, ‘The origins’, 

249-53. At the Pictish ecclesiastical complex on the Isle of May, the timber church was replaced 

with stone in the tenth/eleventh century: James and Yeoman, Excavations, 176-7. 

Taylor and Taylor, Anglo-Saxon Architecture, 1, 312-17. 

Potter and Andrews, ‘Excavations at Heysham’, 62-6, 74-6, 87-8. The doorway was moved to 

the south wall when the building was extended. Cf. Petts and Turner, ‘Early medieval church 

groups’, 294. 

°° Cramp, “The sculpture’; Corpus LX, 207 (Heysham 12). 

100 See below, 202-3. 

101 Blair, The Church, 375-6. 

© Cormack, ‘Barhobble’, 23-4, 43; compare the timber to stone transition at Kirkmirran 
(Dumfriesshire): Crowe, ‘An excavation at Kirkmirran’, 59, 62. 

103 Cormack, ‘Barhobble’, 15, 45-6; for a list of clay-bonded keeills, see Swift, ‘Irish ecclesiastical 
influence’, 224. For Ballakilley, see Bruce, The Manx Archaeological Survey, II (report 6), 10. 

104 Cormack, ‘Barhobble’, 14—22, 43, 45. Compare the altar at Cabbal Pherick: Kermode et al., The 
Manx Archaeological Survey, | (report 3), 5, and an altar at the clay-bonded church at Raholp 
(Co. Down): Bigger, ‘Some notes’, 124. For the relics, see Thomas, The Parish, 152. 
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was founded for pilgrims seaborne or on foot during the tenth or eleventh century.'” 
Chapel Finian’s proportions are consistent with those of Irish churches, and it has 
antae (protrusions at the end of the walls), which are diagnostically Irish features.'°° 
Tomas O Carragain has suggested that antae had symbolic resonances: they origi- 
nated as representations of Roman buildings in wood, and then became skeumorphic 
features on stone churches. By the eleventh century, Irish churches were increasingly 
being built without antae, but where they persisted, they created the impression of 
a long history.'°’ Antae have only been located at a handful of sites outside Ireland, 
each of which has Irish connections, including Iona and Glastonbury.'* Another 
possible candidate is the proprietary church at the Hirsel (Berwickshire).'° Nearer 
to Chapel Finian is the complex, multi-period ecclesiastical site of Peel Island on the 
Isle of Man. In the 1960s, St Patrick’s Church, Peel, was excavated, revealing that 
the earliest building on the site had antae. It stood in alignment with a round tower, 
another distinctively Irish building-type; together the two features can be dated to 
the tenth or eleventh century.''® At this church, as with its Irish counterparts, antae 
were formed by the north and south walls extending past the gable end. In contrast, 
at Chapel Finian the east and west walls protrude and there are two central antae-like 
features, which are unparalleled in Ireland. Did the architect of Chapel Finian wish to 
evoke Irish churches, without fully understanding how antae should be positioned? 


St Patrick’s Church Chapel Finian 





Figure 1: Plans of St Patrick's Church, Peel, and Chapel Finian (Illustration by Adam Par- 
sons after plans in Radford, ‘The excavations’ and ‘St Patrick’s Church’) 


105 Radford, ‘The excavations at Chapel Finnian’, 29, 39-40; Thomas, The Parish, 122-3. Cf. 
Cramp, The Hirsel Excavations, 23. 

'06 Leask, Irish Churches, 1, 55-6; O’Keeffe, Romanesque Ireland, 69-70; Harbison, ‘Early Irish 
churches’, 622-4; O Carragain, Churches, 31-3. 

107 6 Carragain, Churches, 26-32, 87, 113, 147. 

108 Hamlin, ‘The study’, 131; Radford, ‘The earliest Irish churches’, 3; O Carragain, Churches, 87. 

'© Cramp, The Hirsel Excavations, 50, 314. The antae could only be subtly traced at the end of two 
walls on account of a later building phase. 

"© Cubbon, ‘The early Church’, 278-80; Radford, ‘St Patrick’s Isle, Peel’, 386-8; Freke, 
Excavations, 13, 132-3. 
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In sum, then, while Bede’s distinction between building more Scottorum and 
more Romanorum remains problematically stark, ecclesiastical sites reveal a variety 
of connections between Northumbrian and Gaelic spheres. These include distinctive 
features such as antae and shrines. There were also shared developments in church 
building around the Solway from the tenth century onwards. 


Sculptural contact 


During early medieval times, Northumbria and the Gaelic world abounded in stone 
sculpture. It offers insight into an array of influences, and can be described as 
‘cross-cultural’ in terms of form and decoration.''’ The emergence of stone-working 
among the Northumbrians partly reflects the appeal of Rome’s monumental tradi- 
tions, as disseminated through missions despatched by the Pope. Meanwhile, the 
free-standing crosses of Northumbria and Ireland had a common source of inspira- 
tion on Iona. While sculpture was primarily the preserve of the Church, its images 
offered an educational guide for the illiterate, and skilfully sculpted monuments 
enjoyed a wide audience. One side of the Ruthwell Cross may have been intended 
for the edification of local lay Christians, while the other was aimed at a monastic 
community.''? By the tenth century, networks of patronage were broadening, as lay 
lords invested in sculpture in the Solway area. Sculpture therefore offers insights into 
a range of cultural contacts during the Golden Age and the Viking Age. 

How did designs travel from one monument to another, and what did this mean 
in terms of cultural contact? Since sculptured stones were rarely portable, shared 
motifs emerged through the movements of sculptors, motif-pieces and templates, 
or other artistic media.''? The late-ninth or tenth-century cross from Alnmouth 
(Northumberland) was signed by one Myredah ‘Muiredach’, the bearer of a Gaelic 
name. The layout, key patterns and interlace of this cross are closely linked with the 
Cuthbertine community at Lindisfarne and Chester-le-Street.''* It is worth asking 
how close the parallels between designs need to be in order to qualify as evidence of 
contact. Berechtuine’s slab from Tullylease (Co. Cork) features a distinctive cross 
that closely resembles the cross on folio 26v of the Lindisfarne Gospels. The simi- 
larity may simply reflect a common background in the Insular artistic repertoire; even 
so, Lindisfarne’s broader network remains a possible channel of transmission. The 
key pattern that fills Berechtuine’s cross appears on sculpture related to Lindisfarne, 
as well as at Portmahomack in Pictland, which had Columban associations. '!° 

Sculptors and their styles flowed through several channels. An ecclesiastical familia 
might disseminate distinctive sculptural traditions through its affiliated churches. For 
example, a cross-head from Mayo has been identified as a Northumbrian form, while 


‘1 Bailey, England’s Earliest Sculptors, 44-57; Hawkes, ‘East meets west’, 42—5, 54 (quotation); 
see below, 201. 

2 Meyvaert, ‘A new perspective’; cf. Bailey, Viking Age Sculpture, 81-5. 

'3 Bailey, ‘Irish Sea contacts’, 11, 30-1; idem, Viking Age Sculpture, 242-54; Cramp, Early 
Northumbrian Sculpture, 1. 

"4 Corpus I, 161 (Alnmouth); Bailey, England’s Earliest Sculptors, 87-90. 

"5 Okasha and Forsyth, Early Christian Inscriptions, 120-3. Henderson and Okasha have high- 
lighted the differences between the slab and the Gospel book: ‘The Early Christian inscribed and 
carved stones’, 15—17, 22-4, 34. Compare Carver, Portmahomack, 126, 142, 154-5; Maddern, 
Raising the Dead, 181-2. For Berechtuine, see above, 41. 
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Map 11: Monuments mentioned in Chapter 8 


its leonine decorations are reminiscent of Iona crosses.!! Episcopal influence may 
have played a role in the dissemination of the vinescroll ornament epitomised by 
Acca’s Cross at Hexham."” Alternatively, a sculptor, or school of sculptors, could 
confine their activities to a specific kingdom or region.''* One master-craftsman 
on the Isle of Man claimed kaut kirpi bana auk ala imaun ‘Gautr carved this and 
all in Man’.'!? His style was indeed influential, although the long-lived nature of 
Manx sculpture must mean that other sculptors took over once Gautr hung up his 
chisel. Practical considerations determined a monument’s form and ornamentation: 
Manx slate was better suited to cross-slabs than free-standing crosses. There was 
also significant cross-influence between stonework and long-lost wooden carvings, 
which can sometimes be detected in skeumorphic features.'?° While the surviving 
monuments are only a portion of what once existed, there is a wealth of evidence 


6 Hawkes, ‘An iconography of identity?’, 271-2. 

"7 Corpus I, 174-6 (Hexham 1); Cramp, Early Northumbrian Sculpture, 7-8 and 14 n. 23. 

118 Sidebottom, ‘Viking-Age stone monuments’, 217-31. 

119 Michael 74 (MM101); Kermode, Manx Crosses, 149-53; Wilson, Manx Crosses, 131, 161. 
20 Bailey, England’s Earliest Sculptors, 105—6; Kelly, ‘The heart of the matter’, 107, 116, 129. 
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from the Insular world. I will therefore focus on several case studies, and compare 
these pieces of sculpture with other evidence of Gaelic—Northumbrian links. 

At the beginning of the period, Chi-Rho monograms offer one example of a 
motif that spread through seabome contacts. The six-bar Constantinian Chi-Rho 
first appeared in Britain in the fourth century and it survived on memorial stones in 
western and northern Britain.'?! The example in St Ninian’s Cave near Whithorn is 
best explained as a reflex of cross-Solway contact with Maryport’s fort.’ A four-bar 
version of the Chi-Rho was disseminated from the Continent to the Irish Sea region, 
as seen at Kirkmadrine (Dumfries and Galloway, formerly Wigtownshire), and 
Drumaqueran (Co. Antrim), as well as in Commwall and north-west Wales.’ The 
Chi-Rho symbols evolved into compass-drawn cross-of-arcs and hexafoil motifs, 
which are rare in Northumbrian sculpture.'* One such symbol, still bearing the hook 
of the Rho, appears above the inscription /oci Petri Apustoli on a monument near 
Whithorn.'*° The reference to St Peter is suggestive of a Northumbrian milieu, but 
the script is earlier than the eighth century. The cross-of-arcs belongs to the culture of 
the Irish Sea, and the mention of St Peter’s /ocus calls to mind the late-seventh-cen- 
tury Kilnasaggart stone (Co. Armagh). '”° 

Compass-drawn designs remained popular in the northern Irish Sea region 
during the era of Northumbrian encroachment. At Maughold (Isle of Man), the two 
‘Bleecmon’ stones feature crosses-of-arcs alongside Anglian runic inscriptions. '?’ 
A fragmentary monument from Nendrum (Co. Down) also has a compass-drawn 
motif and an inscription that was once thought to be runic. The inscription is in 
fact written in Insular decorative capitals, a style well known in the Northumbrian 
kingdom, and its presence at Nendrum reflects Irish-Sea contact.'** Compass-drawn 
motifs appeared more informally as graffiti or scratched ornamentation at Barhobble 
Chapel, Whitekirk (East Lothian) and Whithorn, where they appear on paving laid 
around the Northumbrian-era church.’ The collection of memorial stones from 
Ardwall Isle also hints at the mingling of different traditions. One slab bears an 
encircled equal-armed cross under which the English name ‘Cuthgar’ is inscribed in 
Insular half-uncial lettering.'°° The slab’s layout and dimensions resemble memorial 
stones from western Britain and Ireland rather than the name-stones of Lindisfarne 


"1 Thomas, The Early Christian Archaeology, 106-10; Trench-Jellicoe, ‘The Skeith Stone’. 

'2 Maryport plaque: Collingwood and Wright, Roman Inscriptions of Britain I, no. 856 (285). 
St Ninian’s Cave: Canmore ID 63133; Thomas, The Early Christian Archaeology, 11, 100-1; 
Forsyth, ‘The Latinus stone’, 23-4, 28, 30-6. 

3 Thomas, The Early Christian Archaeology, 100, 107; Hamlin, ‘A Chi-Rho-carved Stone’; 
Edwards, ‘Chi-Rhos’. 

'4 Thomas, The Early Christian Archaeology, 120-1; Lionard, ‘Early Irish grave-slabs’, 110-12. 
Trench-Jellicoe discusses two examples from Monkwearmouth that are in relief and presently of 
uncertain date: ‘The Skeith Stone’, 502; Corpus I, 133-4 (Monkwearmouth 28 and 29). 

25 CHIC I, no. 520 (498). 

6 Craig, ‘The distribution’, I, 99-100; Charles-Edwards, Wales and the Britons, 146. For the 
epigraphy, see Forsyth, ‘Hic memoria perpetua’, 127-30 (sixth century); Tedeschi, Congeries 
Lapidum, |, 298 (seventh century). For Kilnasaggart, see CC II, no. 946 (114-15). 

7 See above, 42. 

28 Charles-Edwards, ‘Reading the Nendrum “rune-stone”’ contra Lawlor, The Monastery, 70. 

© Cormack, ‘Barhobble’, 64-5; Lowe, Angels, Fools and Tyrants, 34; Craig, ‘The sculptured 
stones’, 439-40; Hill, Whithorn, 104-5, 114, 150, 186-7, 197-8. 

'3° Thomas, ‘An Early Christian cemetery’, 153-5. A smaller secondary inscription features the 
same name. 
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and Hartlepool.'*! However, the use of a name in the nominative (as opposed to the 
genitive) and the pocked technique of carving fit best in a Northumbrian milieu.'* In 
the far west of the kingdom, then, there was accommodation between the monumen- 
tality of the northern Irish Sea region and the styles of the Northumbrian heartlands.'** 

The free-standing cross was the seminal development of eighth-century sculp- 
ture in Northumbria, Ireland and the Hebrides. It is no coincidence to find impres- 
sive crosses in all three areas: King Oswald was inspired by the Iona community to 
set up a wooden cross before the battle of Heavenfield, and such monuments will 
have inspired the surviving stone versions.'** Their sculptors drew on a common 
repertoire of abstract decoration derived from manuscripts and metalwork. Within a 
Northumbrian context, manuscript-derived styles were most prevalent at Lindisfarne 
and other churches in the far north.'*° In contrast, Hexham and Jarrow favoured 
vine scroll, a style that was less characteristic of Ireland or Iona (whereas it thrived 
in Pictland).'°° The sculptors of Wearmouth-Jarrow, no doubt inspired by models 
imported by Benedict Biscop, depicted drapery and human figures in a naturalistic 
Roman fashion.'*’ A highly accomplished example is the Ruthwell Cross’s depiction 
of Paul and Anthony breaking bread, which alludes to a practice that was current 
on Iona. This scene relates to a panel that recalls the Agnus Dei chant for breaking 
bread, a liturgical innovation in Rome; this is a reminder of the complex cross-cul- 
tural world that underpinned the cross’s iconography.'** Another characteristic of 
Anglo-Saxon crosses is their proportions: a tall, narrow pillar topped by a small, 
unringed head. In Irish and Hebridean crosses, there is no break between the shaft 
and the head, and rings sometimes encircle the head in the form widely known as the 
‘Celtic cross’.!*° 

Notwithstanding these distinctive features, it is difficult to isolate diagnostic 
features of influence from, say, the Columban familia or Ireland. This is because 
so much of the artistic repertoire, and the thought-world lying behind the iconog- 
raphy of crosses, was shared throughout the Insular world. I will therefore 
approach the question of specific influences through two case studies. One of the 
most highly decorated crosses in the west of the Northumbrian kingdom stands at 
Irton (Cumbria, formerly Cumberland). The broad faces are covered with panels 
of abstract ornament surrounded by interlace, which lend the monument a notice- 
ably different appearance from crosses such as Ruthwell and Bewcastle. The narrow 
sides are decorated with vinescrolls, as is typical on Northumbrian crosses, although 
Irton’s designs show considerable creativity. The cross-head is of the type found 
in simpler form at Ardwall Isle, and the monument’s proportions are in line with 


‘8! Maddern, Raising the Dead, 1-15. 

'S2 Thomas, ‘An Early Christian cemetery’, 155-6; Craig, ‘The distribution’, I, 98, 183-4; IL, 281-2; 
Okasha, A Handlist, 48. 

83 Toop, ‘Northumbria’, 90-4, 100-1. 

‘4 Cramp, Early Northumbrian Sculpture, 6; Kelly, ‘The heart of the matter’, 106, 139; see above, 
00. 

'85 Allen and Anderson, The Early Christian Monuments, Il, 428-9; Stevenson, ‘The Inchyra 
stone’, 46—7 (Tyninghame); Corpus I, plate 265 (Aberlady); Cramp, “The artistic influence’, 
225-6; Edwards, ‘Abstract ornament’, 113-15; O Carragain, ‘The Ruthwell Cross’, 119-20. 

'86 Henry, Irish High Crosses, 14; Cramp, ‘The artistic influence’, 225. 

87 Cramp, Early Northumbrian Sculpture, 2-4. 

138 6 Carragain, ‘The Ruthwell Cross’, 117-18; idem, ‘Ruthwell and Iona’. 

39 © Riordain, ‘The genesis’, 108-14; Kelly, ‘The relationships’, 220-2. 
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ninth-century Northumbrian sculpture.'*® Turning to specific aspects of decoration, 
one of the broad faces featured an inscription (now illegible), which separated two 
panels of interlace. The interlace on the upper panel may be manuscript-derived; 
the double-stranded interlace on the lower panel was irregular and had not been 
constructed on a grid.'*! On the other broad face, there is a chequerboard panel with 
sunken cross-lets, which are paralleled on Irish crosses, though these too may be 
inspired by Insular manuscripts and metalwork more broadly.'*? Two spiral-termi- 
nalled crosses closely resemble motifs on a broken cross-head from Clonca (Co. 
Donegal).'*? The knotwork borders have parallels on Pictish slabs, on St Oran’s cross, 
Iona, and on one of the tall crosses at Sandbach (Cheshire). It is worth noting that 
the other Sandbach cross features a depiction of the Virgin and Child that was based 
on models circulating in Columban churches. The simpler twist border on the other 
side of the Irton Cross closely resembles the cross-shaft at Closeburn (Dumfries and 
Galloway, formerly Dumfriesshire).!“* T. D. Kendrick long ago commented that ‘the 
main inspiration of the Irton ornamental style is Irish’,'*° although it could be said 
that Irton’s decoration resembles works from across the Insular world. Rosemary 
Cramp has recently described the cross as ‘specifically Cumbric’ and ‘carved by 
someone who knew the worlds up and down the west coast’.'4° The place-names 
Irton ‘settlement of the Irishmen’ and Ravenglass (Gaelic: ‘Glass’s division of 
land’) indicate that Gaelic links were to become an increasingly important part of 
this maritime environment. '*” 

The second stone that merits discussion is the unusual monument from 
Minnigaff, which I have already mentioned in connection with the bird-head stone 
from Heysham. The monument’s form is unique, and it may be an internal fitment 
rather than a cross.'*8 One face features a small bird standing on top of a cross, the 
second a man, and the third a bird that covers the entire face. The face featuring the 
cross alludes to Christ’s crucifixion, which is represented by the five wounds on the 
cross-head and the eagle, which calls to mind the ascension. The other two faces 
depict the symbols of the evangelists Matthew and John.'*? The limbless man closely 
resembles the image of Matthew on fol. 21v of the Book of Durrow; his oval face 
and almond-shaped eyes are comparable to figural representations more generally in 


4 Corpus II, 115-17; compare Cramp, Grammar, xvi (type B10); Thomas, ‘An Early Christian 

cemetery’, 151-8. 

Corpus IT, 116; Cramp, Grammar, xxxix—xlii. 

'2 Corpus I, 117; compare Henry, La sculpture irlandaise, 103-4. 

'43 Harbison, The High Crosses, 1, 44—5; Ill, fig. 123; Henry, La sculpture irlandaise, 108; Lionard, 
‘Early Irish grave slabs’, 106-9. 

'44 Allen and Anderson, The Early Christian Monuments, I1, 216-17 (Cossins), 300-1 (Meigle 5), 
384-5 (Iona 3), 436 (Closeburn). More recent analyses are: Fisher, Early Medieval Sculpture, 
131 (Iona); Craig, ‘The distribution’, I, 220—2 (Closeburn); Corpus IX (Sandbach Market Square 
2), 118; Hawkes, The Sandbach Crosses, 132. For the Virgin and Child, see ibid., 141-3; Corpus 
IX, 24. 

'45 Kendrick, Anglo-Saxon Art, 202. 

'46 Cramp, ‘Crosses of the Cumbrian coast’, 63—7. 

'47 See above, 167, 171. The place-names most likely post-date the Irton Cross, but could be 
contemporary with a ring-headed cross from the parish: Corpus LX, 117-18 (Irton 2). 

8 Craig, ‘The distribution’, I, 192—5; II, 326-31. For a second stone from Minnigaff, see Allen and 

Anderson, The Early Christian Monuments, I, 476-7. 

Bailey, Ambiguous Birds (no page numbering). 
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Figure 2: The Irton Cross (© Corpus of Anglo-Saxon Stone Sculpture, photographer T. 
Middlemass) 


Irish art, such as the Moone high cross and the metalwork head from Arnside.'*° On 
the strength of these parallels, a date in the eighth or ninth century seems likely for 
the Minnigaff stone.'*! A context for this unusual decoration may be found in eccle- 
siastical links between Ireland and the Machars peninsula, via Whithorn. 


'S° Collingwood, ‘The early crosses’, 227 described the style of the faces as ‘Gaelic’. Compare 
Henry, La sculpture irlandaise, 146; Harbison, The High Crosses, 1, 154—6; II, figs 509, 514; 
Bailey, Ambiguous Birds (no page numbering); Alexander, /nsular Manuscripts, 30-2 (fig. 14). 
For the Arnside head, see below, 212. 

‘Sl Craig, ‘The distribution’, I, 195 contra Collingwood, ‘The early crosses’, 228 (eleventh-century 
dating). 
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I have considered the monuments from Minnigaff and Irton in relative isolation, 
which makes it hard to assess whether they are representative of broader trends. 
They are not unique: at Beckermet St Bridget, close to Irton, recent excavations 
have unearthed a fragment with a metalwork-inspired boss that originally formed 
the centre of a cross-head. Decorated bosses appear on monuments in Ireland and 
Pictland, and also at Lindisfarne and associated churches, where they are a reflex 
of the enduring connection with Iona.'*? Such monuments stand out from much of 
the Northumbrian corpus, paying testimony to specific channels of cultural contact. 
Beckermet and Irton are unrecorded in the fragmentary textual record, and so the 
sculpture offers welcome insight into their connections. 

Northumbrian sculptural styles transformed during the Viking Age. Regional 
schools of sculpture emerged amidst the political fragmentation and the break-up of 
once-great minster estates. At Lindisfarne and Durham, the Cuthbertine community 
perpetuated their manuscript-derived sculptural styles, and absorbed influences from 
Jarrow while they were based at Chester-le-Street.'** Meanwhile, stylised versions of 
Northumbrian decorative traditions persisted in Yorkshire and on the coast of north- 
west England, sometimes mingling with new art-styles brought from Scandinavia. 
There were also new forms of monument, notably the hogback grave-marker, which 
also appeared at Govan in the heart of the kingdom of Strathclyde and along the Firth 
of Forth.'** A renowned example is the Heysham hogback, which is adorned with 
elaborate depictions of Norse mythology, in common with a number of other crosses 
in northern England and the Isle of Man.'** Hogback stones, however, can no longer 
be seen as a ‘colonial monument’ of Scandinavian settlement, for they were adorned 
with a versatile mixture of Insular and Scandinavian art-styles.'*° 

On the eastern side of the Irish Sea, the quantity of sculpture increased signifi- 
cantly during the tenth century. Thanks to the foundation of proprietary churches, 
monuments were now being commissioned by rural magnates and urban merchants. '°’ 
Where once pagan elites had buried their dead in impressively furnished mound 
burials, they now diverted their investment to funerary monuments at churches.'* 
There was no such proliferation of sculpture in Ireland, where high crosses continued 
to be the preserve of exalted ecclesiastical and royal patrons.’ This difference in 
patronage explains why it is difficult to trace parallels between Northumbrian and 
Irish sculpture during the Viking Age. There are a few exceptions to this rule, such 
as the small hogback tombstone at Castledermot (Co. Kildare), which is unique 
in Ireland.'® Conversely, the ring-headed crosses that suddenly proliferated in the 
west of the Northumbrian kingdom were influenced by Irish and Hebridean high 
crosses.'°! Otherwise, sculptural evidence does not tell the same tale about Irish 
influence as texts, place-names and metalwork. The stones do, however, reveal a 


'S2 T thank Daniel Elsworth for information about the Beckermet boss. See now Cramp, ‘Crosses of 


the Cumbrian coast’, 57-9; eadem, ‘““Heads you lose”’, 17-18. 

53 Corpus I, 27, 31-2; Cramp, ‘The artistic influence’, 227-8. 

4 Lang, ‘The hogback’; Crawford, The Govan Hogbacks. 

5 Bailey, Viking Age Sculpture, 101-42; Kopar, Gods and Settlers, 3-56. 

'56 Williams, ‘Citations in stone’. 

'57 Bailey, Viking Age Sculpture, 254-5; Stocker, ‘Monuments and merchants’. 

'58 Abrams, ‘The conversion of the Danelaw’, 35—6; Griffiths, ‘Settlement and acculturation’, 
133-4; 

159 Bailey, ‘Irish Sea contacts’, 13, 28-30; Edwards, The Archaeology, 167. 

' Lang, ‘The Castledermot hogback’. Compare the Rathdown slabs, discussed above, 144. 

‘6! Bailey, Viking Age Sculpture, 70-1. 
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wealth of other seaborne contacts, links that are also seen in saints’ dedications, 
architecture and place-names. The sculptural evidence is copious for the Viking Age, 
and has been extensively discussed by scholars. I will briefly survey the evidence for 
specific channels of contact, before focusing on several pertinent monuments. 

Sculpture reveals a vibrant network of links between the Cumbrian coast and 
the Isle of Man. This is despite the fact that the Island’s stone is best suited to 
slabs, whereas free-standing crosses and hogbacks predominate in Cumbria. On 
the western Cumbrian plain, two regional schools developed, chiefly deriving their 
ornament from earlier local monuments. They were the ‘Beckermet School’, whose 
main interlace pattern featured Stafford knots, and the ‘Spiral Scroll School’, which 
favoured a stylised plant scroll, stopped-plait interlace and a distinctive design on 
the cross-head.' A monument from Maughold (Isle of Man) features large crosses 
that are surrounded by abstract ornament, including Cumbrian spiral-scroll and 
stopped-plait.'!** Meanwhile, the Stafford knots of the Beckermet School appear on 
a stone from Braddan which — tellingly — is carved from St Bees sandstone from 
Cumbria. A second stone from Braddan has a shaped head and Cumbrian-style 
knotwork.'“ The traffic in motifs was not one-way, for a Manx ‘link-lock twist’ 
motif decorates a circle-headed cross-head from Aspatria.'© The arrival of Manx 
styles on the Cumbrian coast is contextualised by the excavations at St Michael’s 
church, Workington. Here the inhumations fall into two broad phases: a seventh- 
to ninth-century group, including coffined burials, and an early eleventh-century 
group including stone-lined coffins.'® There is some pre-Viking sculpture from the 
site, including an architectural fragment inscribed with a name, but the majority of 
stones date from the Viking Age.'*’ They include fragments of cross-shafts featuring 
spiral-scroll- and Beckermet-school designs, portions of a hogback, and fragments 
of two circle-headed crosses.'°’ The cross-head was formerly attached to a shaft 
that was decorated with Borre ring-chain and ribbon-animals in the Scandinavian 
Mammen art-style. The Mammen style is rarely encountered on sculpture in 
northern England, but it is found on Manx sculpture, including a free-standing cross 
from Braddan.'” The Workington excavations raise interesting questions about 
dating, for the monuments tend to be placed in the tenth century, whereas the radio- 
carbon dates of the burials cluster in the early eleventh century. There are historical 
contexts for continued links between the Cumbrian kingdom and the Isle of Man at 
that time.'”° 

A separate regional school developed north of the Solway, with its epicentre 
in the minster of Whithorn. ‘Whithorn School’ carvings were generally confined 
to the Machars peninsula, and their distribution reflects the emergence of a parish 


'© Bailey, Viking Age Sculpture, 194-206; Corpus LI, 33-40. 

‘3 Kermode, Manx Crosses, 172-3 (Maughold 72, MM98). 

'e4 Kermode, Manx Crosses, D5 (MM146); 70 (MM78); Bailey, ‘Irish Sea contacts’, 25—6. For the 
imported stone, see Trench-Jellicoe, ‘A re-definition’, I, 72-3. 

"65 Corpus II, 50-1 (Aspatria 1); Bailey, ‘Irish Sea contacts’, 23-5. 

‘66 Zant, ‘The stratigraphic sequence’, 11-28. 

‘©? Corpus II, 154, 157 (Workington 1, 7 and 8). 

‘8 Corpus I, 155-8 (Workington 3, 4, 6). For the hogback, see Paterson, ‘The sculptural frag- 
ments’, 78-81. 

‘© Corpus I, 155-6 (Workington 3); Bailey, Viking Age Sculpture, 57. Compare Thorleif’s Cross, 
Braddan (Braddan 108, MM135): Kermode, Manx Crosses, 203-5; Wilson, Manx Crosses, 91-3. 

' Adam Parsons drew the dating of the sculpture to my attention. See above, 65 for links between 
the Cumbrian kingdom and Man in 1000. 
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system under Whithorn’s aegis.'”! There are no specific connections between the 
Whithorn School and Manx sculpture, and few comprehensive parallels across the 
Solway. One hint is the now-lost monument at Knockcross on the south side of the 
firth, which resembled a Whithorn School cross.'” The Spiral Scroll and Beckermet 
schools had subtle influence further afield; for example, a slab from Great Cumbrae 
features a Stafford knot pattern with pellets alongside an Anglo-Scandinavian 
ribbon-animal.'7? The expansion of the kingdom of Strathclyde may have facilitated 
the voyages of sculptors or their patrons between the Cumbrian coast and the Firth 
of Clyde. Two distinctive slabs from the Rhinns reveal further evidence of cross- 
Solway contacts that circumvented the Whithorn School. A slab from Craignaret 
features an idiosyncratic collection of motifs that closely resembles the slab from 
Aspatria (Cumberland, formerly Cumbria).'“ The distinctive slab from Kilmorie 
features a ‘hammer-head’ cross, a type well-known south of Solway. It depicts a cup 
and vine pattern (an allusion to the Eucharist) on one face, and the other face portrays 
the crucifixion as well as birds and smithing tools.'” One possible interpretation of 
this scene is an allusion to the legend of Sigur6r; if so, this cross-slab links with other 
monuments that show the reception of the Sigurdr stories in a Christian context in 
Man and north-west England.'”° 

Many of the Viking-Age monuments discussed so far belong to the world 
of the local church, and therefore reflect how lay patrons wished to commem- 
orate the dead.'”’ Sculpture also hints at the continuity of high-level ecclesias- 
tical links, as Victoria Whitworth has argued in relation to crosses in Yorkshire. 
She has examined a ring-headed cross from St Mary Castlegate, York, as well 
as the impressive cross from Stonegrave, and presented parallels in Ireland and 
western and northern Britain.' A similar set of connections may lie behind three 
outstanding monuments to the west of the Pennines. The first is a large ring-head 
cross from Winwick near Warrington, of which two arms and the centre of the 
head survive. The fret patterns on the head, the shape of the head, the figures 
with bells, and the decorated boss (paralleled by the cross-head from St Mary 
Castlegate) recall monuments associated with the Columban familia.'” Secondly, 
a stone from Penrith closely resembles Irish copper-alloy crucifixion plaques; 
these followed a specific format, depicting Christ on the cross, the spear- and 
sponge-bearers and angels.'*® There has been much debate about their dates, with 


'7| Collingwood, ‘The early crosses’, 218-27; Craig, ‘Pre-Norman sculpture’, 53; idem, ‘The sculp- 
tured stones’, 435-6. 

'? Elsworth, ‘Knockcross, Bowness-on-Solway’. 

"S Fisher, Early Medieval Sculpture, 9, 71-2. For instances where sculptors in south-west Scotland 
may have been responding to the Beckermet and Spiral Scroll schools, see Corpus II, 38, 40. 

'™ Craig, ‘The distribution’, III, 50-4, 92-102. For the Aspatria slab, see Corpus II, 52-3 (Aspatria 
5a—b). 

5 Bailey, ‘Irish Sea contacts’, 19; Craig, ‘Pre-Norman sculpture’, 51—2; idem, ‘The distribution’, 
Ill, 92-102; Bailey, Ambiguous Birds (no page numbering). For hammer-heads, see Bailey, 
Viking Age Sculpture, 182-3. 

% Collingwood, Northumbrian Crosses, 92 (tentative suggestion); Thompson, Dying and Death, 
168. More generally, see Kopar, Gods and Settlers, 29-56. 

7 Kopar, Gods and Settlers, 197-201. 

"8 Whitworth, ‘A cross-head’, commenting on St Mary Castlegate 3 (Corpus III, 98-9) eadem, 
“with book and cross’. 

' Corpus IX, 254-9. 

'89 Corpus II, 140-2 (Penrith 11); Bailey, ‘Irish Sea contacts’, 30. 
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some suggestions ranging from ca 900 to 1100.'8! The Penrith sculptor could have 
copied a plaque that arrived as Viking-Age plunder; this is one possible context 
for a crucifixion plaque recently discovered near Kirkcudbright.'* Alternatively, 
and perhaps more likely given its use as a model for sculpture, the metal plaque 
could have travelled through ecclesiastical channels. In Ireland, such plaques 
were mounted on large processional crosses made from wood.'® This type of 
cross was known in the Northumbrian kingdom, as seen in eighth-century frag- 
ments from Dumfriesshire, but its vinescroll ornament differs radically from the 
later Irish examples.'** 

The final monument to be discussed stands at Whalley in Lancashire. Three 
impressive (if not complete) crosses stand in the churchyard, and have done so for 
centuries, if not in their exact current location; there are also numerous fragments of 
sculpture. Two of the crosses bear highly stylised designs of a local type, whereas the 
other is very different, featuring small panels that contain abstract ornament (espe- 
cially key patterns) and scenes featuring haloed figures.'* T. D. Kendrick described 
this cross as ‘Celtic’ because its small, square panels closely resembles Welsh and 
Irish crosses. There are numerous examples in Ireland, such as the South Cross at 
Castledermot (Co. Kildare), and the layout appears on tenth- or eleventh-century 
crosses in Wales, notably Maen Achwyfan (Flintshire, north-east Wales) and Penmon 
(Anglesey). Those two Welsh crosses display an eclectic range of seaborne influ- 
ences, including the distinctive circle-heads of Cheshire and patterns such as ring- 
knot and Borre ring-chain that flourished on the Cumbrian coast and the Isle of Man. 
Maen Achwyfan and the nearby Meliden cross-shaft feature figural ornament from 
Scandinavian mythology, while one of the Penmon crosses depicts the Temptation 
of St Anthony, a theme on Irish high crosses.'** One argument against Kendrick’s 
designation is that there are similar panels on the Irton Cross, and so the panel 
arrangement was already in use in the Northumbrian kingdom. As noted, however, 
the Irton Cross itself displays a varied range of Insular influences, including patterns 
with Irish and Ionan backgrounds. 

Some specific features of the Whalley Cross provide further indications of 
Irish-Sea influence. The square panel of key-pattern also appears on the underside 
of an arm of the Winwick cross-head, and in a simpler form on Maen Achwyfan 
and on a contemporary cross-shaft from nearby Meliden in north-eastern Wales.'*’ 
The orans ‘praying’ figure on the east face of the Whalley cross has an oval-shaped 
head, a halo, and is flanked by serpents. While the orans figure was a widespread 
borrowing from Late Antique art, figures of very similar type (albeit lacking the 


's! Bourke, ‘The chronology’; Johnson, ‘Irish crucifixion plaques’, 105. Richard Bailey has 
compared an aspect of the crucifixion scene on the Penrith plaque with the tenth-century Gosforth 
Cross: Corpus IT, 142; 101—2 (Gosforth 1). 

' Canmore ID1027614; Blackwell, ‘Kirkcudbright: metal detector find’. 

'83 Bourke, ‘The chronology’, 178; Johnson, ‘Irish crucifixion plaques’, 98, an argument now 
bolstered by Murray, ‘Irish crucifixion plaques’, 290-2. Cf. Kelly, ‘The heart of the matter’, 
136-43. 

' Wegner, ‘The Dumfriesshire mounts’, 70. It has been postulated that these fragments were 
plunder (ibid., 72). 

'85 Corpus IX, 242-4. For the location of the crosses, see Taylor, The Ancient Crosses, 74-6. 

'86 Kendrick, Late Saxon and Viking Art, 63; Harbison, The High Crosses, 1, 37-41 Il, figs 105, 107; 
Edwards, A Corpus IT, 221-31 (Penmon 1-3), 359-62 (Meliden 1), 366-71 (Whitford 2 = Maen 
Achwyfan). 

'87 Edwards, A Corpus IIT, 361-2 (Meliden 1), 369, 371 (Whitford 2 = Maen Achwyfan). 
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halo and serpents) appear on the Castledermot South Cross and other Irish high 
crosses.'** The pose, dress and framing of the Irish examples resemble the Whalley 
figure more closely than other examples in the Northumbrian kingdom, such as the 
orans figure on a cross shaft from Masham.'*’ Other panels on the Whalley Cross 
point eastwards and northwards: for example, a backward-turning quadruped and a 
bird have parallels in Viking-Age art throughout northern England.’ The size of 
Whalley’s parish and its extensive sculpture collection hint that it was a significant 
minster in the Ribble Valley, an artery between York and Dublin. Whalley is not the 
only church along this route with sculpture that hints at western and eastern links. 
Gargrave (West Yorkshire), located in the Ribble—Aire gap, has a hammer-headed 
cross and a circle-head of the Cumbrian type.'”! 

In this consideration of sculptural evidence, I have focused on stones that show 
Irish, Hebridean and Manx influences. Many other monuments in the Northumbrian 
kingdom were rooted in local styles or artistic influences that emanated from the 
south or the east. The sculptural evidence sometimes complements the picture drawn 
from textual evidence, particularly in relation to the enduring connection between 
the Cuthbertine and Columban churches. Sculpture also offers insights into a barely 
recorded but clearly complex pattern of links around the Solway. Sculptors and 
patrons travelled along the same routes as armies, settlers and traders, and they also 
forged their own networks. 


Metal dress accessories 


In contrast to sculpture, dress accessories were highly portable. They may have trav- 
elled when they were pinned to clothes, or perhaps arrived through trade; they shed 
light on a relatively wide range of individuals in terms of gender and occupation. 
The number of early medieval objects recovered from the west and north of the 
Northumbrian kingdom has increased significantly in recent years. This is thanks 
in part to the popularity of metal-detecting, and improvements in the recording of 
metal-detected finds, such as the Portable Antiquities Scheme.'** Chance finds lack 
the secure (and potentially datable) context of artefacts recovered from excava- 
tions, such as the combs that have recently been explored so fruitfully in relation 
to cultural contact across the North Atlantic.'?? On the other hand, metalwork has a 
wide geographical distribution, notwithstanding some regional differences in rates 
of detection and reporting.'** I will consider small items of metalwork found both 


'88 Harbison, The High Crosses, II, figs 105, 107. For other examples, see Roe, ‘The orans’, 218-21. 

'89 Corpus VI, 172 (Masham 3). 

'°0 Corpus IX, 244, citing, for example, Lowther 6 for the bird (Corpus I, 131) and Halton-on-Lune 
1 for the quadruped (Corpus LX, 179). 

'! Corpus VII, 155—9 (Gargrave 2 and 5). 

' The Portable Antiquities Scheme (PAS) covers areas where the Treasure Act 1996 applies. The 
different laws in Scotland mean that all finds must be reported to the Treasure Trove Unit, which 
issues annual reports: https://treasuretrovescotland.co.uk/reports-and-minutes/. 

'83 Ashby, ‘Combs, contact and chronology’, 14-18, 24-5. 

'4 For Scotland, note the comments of Campbell, ‘Anglo-Saxon/Gaelic interaction’, 257—8; 
Blackwell, ‘A reassessment’, 26-7. Dumfries and Galloway is relatively well represented, 
according to Bailie, Assessment, 10, 33. In England, the density of finds is greatest in the east 
and the south, although there are some hotspots in the north-west: Richards et al., ‘Anglo-Saxon 
landscape’, section 2.4.2.1. 
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Map 12: Metalwork mentioned in Chapter 8 


through detecting and excavation, as well as some objects in museums. Again, rather 
than provide a comprehensive study, I will focus on items that were manufactured in, 
or influenced by, places in the Gaelic world, and ask how they augment the picture 
drawn from other evidence.'° 

In the post-Roman period, the elites of the Irish Sea region focused their activ- 
ities on hillforts, where metalworking took place alongside feasting.'’° One object 
shared across the sea was the penannular brooch, which could be worn (in different 
ways) by women or men. While rulers may have helped to disseminate the brooches, 
these items had complex connotations; indeed, eighth-century Irish legal tracts link 


'5 For a thorough and comprehensive examination of Anglo-Saxon metalwork in Scotland, see 
Blackwell, ‘A reassessment’. 
16 See above, 13. 
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brooches with status rather than political affiliation.'”’ Identifying the place of manu- 
facture is complicated, given that pennanular brooches originated in Britain and 
then developed further in Ireland, Argyll and Pictland.'°* Nevertheless, a zoomor- 
phic brooch from Mealsgate (Cumberland, formerly Cumbria) closely resembles 
Irish examples, and the animal-headed pair from Glenluce may have come from the 
Dal Riatan citadel of Dunadd.'” Penannular brooches were also made and used on 
the edges of the Northumbrian kingdom, as seen in the metalworking paraphernalia 
uncovered at the Mote of Mark.*” This was an elite centre from which fine metalwork 
was distributed to retainers and their female relatives in the Solway area, as seen by 
the roundel from Keswick (Cumbria, formerly Cumberland), which closely parallels 
a mould at the Mote of Mark.*"! The workshop manufactured pins that may have 
been used in female dress, including a style of thistle-headed pin that was familiar on 
both sides of the Irish Sea.*” The Mote of Mark’s metalworkers also started to copy 
Anglo-Saxon zoomorphic interlace and axe-blade mounts, but these new influences 
augmented rather than displaced the existing styles.7° 

Anglo-Saxon metalwork involved the distinctive techniques of cloisonné (gold 
and garnet work) and filigree (gold wire work). Such products were increasingly in 
demand among the warrior elites around the edges of the Northumbrian kingdom. A 
gold and garnet sword mount from East Linton (Lothian) dates from the early seventh 
century and must have remained in use for some time since it had been repaired. It 
shares features with St Cuthbert’s pectoral cross, which was most likely created in 
Northumbria; a fragmentary piece from Dunbar and a mount from Auldhame may 
also belong to this northern cloisonne tradition. A gold filigree disc from Tynron 
Doon (Dumfries and Galloway, formerly Dumfriesshire) and a filigree-decorated 
sword handle reputed to come from Cumberland also date to the seventh century.” 
Personal contacts helped to disseminate such prestigious Anglo-Saxon items to the 
North Britons, and these networks also encompassed the Gaelic world. The craft of 
filigree entered the metalworking repertoire in Ireland and Dal Riata in Britain in 


‘7 For example, Crith Gablach (ed. Binchy, line 346). 

'8 Fowler, ‘Celtic metalwork’, 132-3; Laing, A Catalogue, 3-5. The gender of the brooch-wearers 
is explored by Blackwell, ‘Individuals’, 18-19. In Ireland they were worn by both women and 
men, but there are hints that in Scotland, like Anglo-Saxon England, they were associated more 
with female dress. 

'9 These are Type F, which may have originated in the Severn estuary: O Floinn, ‘Patrons and 
politics’, 2-8. For Mealsgate, see Fowler, ‘Celtic metalwork’, 138; Kilbride-Jones, Zoomorphic 
Penannular Brooches, no. 154 (143); O’Sullivan, ‘Sub-Roman and Anglo-Saxon finds’, 32. 
Glenluce: Fowler, ‘Celtic metalwork’, 106-7, 139; Laing, A Catalogue, nos 75—7 (63-4). 
Dunadd: Newman, ‘Further notes’, 147-8. There is a third penannular brooch from Luce Sands: 
Rynne, ‘A bronze ring-brooch’, 99-113; Laing, A Catalogue, no. 43 (56). 

° Curle, ‘Report on the excavation’, 140-51; Laing and Longley, The Mote of Mark, 59-60. 

201 O’Sullivan, ‘Two early medieval mounts’, 146—7; the mount resembles the concentric layout of 
no. 194 and three-strand interlace of no. 201 in Laing, A Catalogue, 94-7. 

22 Taing, ‘People and pins’, 60; idem, ‘The Mote of Mark’, 104. Compare the style of thistle-headed 
pin with a mould from Lough Faughan crannog: Collins, ‘Excavations’, 59. Similar pins were 
manufactured further north at Buiston Crannog (Crone, The History, 138-51, 165-6) and have 
been found locally at Tynron Doon: Williams, ‘Tynron Doon’, 113-14. 

203 Graham-Campbell, ‘The Mote of Mark’, 49-50 contra Laing, ‘The Mote of Mark’, 103-4; cf. 
Close-Brooks, ‘The Mote of Mark’, 50-1. 

2 Coatsworth, ‘The pectoral cross’, 294-5; Perry, Castle Park, Dunbar, 113-14; Blackwell, 
“Copper alloy’, 53-7; eadem, ‘A reassessment’, 190-2. 

205 Wilson, Anglo-Saxon Ornamental Metalwork, 17-19, 139-40; Williams, ‘Tynron Doon’, 106, 
111-12; O’Sullivan, ‘Sub-Roman and Anglo-Saxon finds’, 28-32. 
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the seventh century, before being augmented with new techniques.” Further west 
at Whithorn, material culture underwent an overhaul in the eighth century under 
Northumbrian influence. John Blair has identified a relatively uniform Anglo-Saxon 
‘minster culture’ consisting of styli, tweezers, keys and pins, which is richly repre- 
sented at sites in eastern England as well as at Whithorn.*”’ Similarly, the finds at 
Auldhame on the Firth of Forth include pins and a glass inkpot, and the Dacre exca- 
vations yielded a stylus.”°’ Only a select few artefacts hint at Whithorn’s continued 
links across the Irish Sea, including ball-headed silver and iron pins found in a late 
Northumbrian building and a rubbish dump.” 

Even if the dress items associated with Northumbrian minsters betray little influ- 
ence from the Gaelic world, the high arts of metalwork and manuscript decoration 
were a key element of Insular or ‘Hiberno-Saxon’ art. This style arose from a fusion 
of many influences during the seventh and early eighth centuries, and it was ‘richly 
diverse both in its sources and in the variety of the responses to the available models 
and traditions’.?!° There long been debate about where the style originated; indeed, 
experimentation seems to have taken place in a variety of locations. A key location 
was Dunadd, where excavations yielded items of Anglo-Saxon manufacture as well 
as moulds for items inspired by Anglo-Saxon metalwork, including a bird-headed 
brooch from Northumbria.*'' Metalworkers were also trialling Anglo-Saxon tech- 
niques at secular centres among the Ulaid and in Brega, areas that were involved in 
the Irish-Sea nexus.””” At Hartlepool, a metalwork mould reveals the cross-influences 
between different artistic media: it was decorated with a lamb blowing a trumpet that 
resembles evangelist symbols in the Book of Durrow and the Lindisfarne Gospels.” 
Several ‘Hiberno-Saxon’ objects are known from the edges of the Northumbrian 
kingdom; it is unclear, however, whether they were used in ecclesiastical settings 
or conveyed through Viking raiding and trading. The disembodied metalwork heads 
from Arnside and Furness had originally adorned Irish ecclesiastical metalwork and 
were reused as weights during the Viking Age.*'* Another find in this category is the 
chip-carved copper alloy plaque from Rerrick (Dumfries and Galloway, formerly 
Kirkcudbrightshire), which had been pierced for reuse.?'° The ecclesiastical context 
is more evident in the case of two now-lost items: a copper-alloy roundel featuring 
interlace and zoomorphic motifs from Ribchester,?!° and a gilt cup or horn mount 
found under the chancel of Brougham church (Cumberland, now Cumbria). The 
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mount was decorated with double-strand interlace that merged with stylised depic- 
tions of three winged men in Pictish style. *!’ 

Turning again to dress items, Anglo-Saxon ‘Trewhiddle style’, with its distinc- 
tive zoomorphic ornament, was becoming popular on the edges of the Northumbrian 
kingdom by the ninth century. It appeared most frequently on strap-ends, which 
prevented the ends of belts and straps from fraying and were used in male and female 
dress. Strap-ends were lost in quantity during this period, providing an insight into 
regional styles.*'* Distinctive Northumbrian decoration emerged, including strap- 
ends featuring large-eared, looping animals that emanated from a workshop in York. 
Its products travelled across the Pennines to locations such as Asby Winderwath 
and Hale, near the River Mersey.”!” There was another workshop at Carlisle, where 
two fragments of a strap-end mould were found in a timber-lined pit, depicting a 
Trewhiddle-style animal surrounded by interlace. Finished strap-ends of this type 
are known from nearby at Wetheral (Cumberland, formerly Cumbria) and also from 
more easterly locations such as Coldingham.”° Other Trewhiddle-style strap-ends 
have been found in West Lancashire, in locations across Cumbria, and in south-west 
Scotland.” They were made in various grades of material (copper-alloy, lead and 
silver); those from Asby Winderwath seem to shed light on the ‘everyday lives of 
people’ since they accompanied agricultural ironwork.*” The strap-ends show the 
prevalence of styles that ultimately looked east but were sometimes filtered through 
a regional workshop in the west of the Northumbrian kingdom. 

During the Viking Age, a new, more robust type of strap-end was adopted from 
the Carolingian world. Novel forms of ornamentation emerged, such as the ring- 
and-dot pattern, which developed in Anglo-Scandinavian communities and became 
popular in the Irish Sea region and the Hebrides." At the Cumwhitton cemetery, 
four of the graves yielded buckles and/or strap-ends that were products of the same 
workshop. One pair of strap-ends had a distinctive ribbed feature, which appears 
on items found elsewhere in the Irish-Sea region at Peel (Isle of Man), Dublin and 
Carlisle Cathedral, as well as in parts of the Danelaw.** The Cumwhitton belt-fittings 
are notable for their combination of ring-and-dot ornament with boss-capped rivets, 
a mixture only otherwise found on two strap-ends from Workington. This bossed 
decoration was another fashion of the Irish Sea and the Isles, featuring on belt sets 
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from Carlisle, Cnip (Lewis) and Auldhame, and bridle mounts in the finely furnished 
burials from Balladoole (Isle of Man) and Kiloran Bay (Colonsay).”° Meanwhile, 
Scandinavian communities in Ireland were wearing strap-ends featuring roundels 
and interlace panels, of which an example has recently been found in Burton-in- 
Kendal, and there is a buckle in this style from Whithorn.” The variety of decora- 
tion seen in the west of the Northumbrian kingdom indicates that it was an entrepdt 
between the Irish-Sea region and the Danelaw. 

Dublin’s craftspeople developed a range of distinctive dress accessories, which 
spread to parts of the Insular world and the North Atlantic. One such item was 
the ringed pin, which originated in Ireland and featured a swivelling ring that was 
inserted into the perforated head.’ By the ninth century, the plain-ringed, loop- 
headed form had become especially popular, and it was adopted by Hiberno- 
Scandinavian communities. A great number of these pins have been found in datable 
layers during excavations in Dublin, the most prevalent types being the plain-ringed 
polyhedral-headed and loop-headed types. Viking-Age ringed pins spread from 
Dublin to the Hebrides, the Northern Isles and across the North Atlantic, reflecting ‘a 
general diffusion of Viking fashions in dress ornament arising out of the movement 
in trade and settlement’.”** Some of the ringed pins belonged to Viking-Age graves, 
such as the ship burial at Balladoole, Isle of Man and three graves in the Cumwhitton 
cemetery (Cumbria, formerly Cumberland).”” Ringed pins have also been unearthed 
from graves at churches, such as the furnished burial from Kirkcudbright, north of 
the Solway. The ringed pins from Kirkmirran and the foundations of Brigham church 
(Cumbria, formerly Cumberland) may once have belonged to graves.**° An array 
of ringed pins has been found at the beach market at Meols, indicating that they 
may have been worn or exchanged by traders.”*' Indeed, ringed pins have also been 
discovered at the trading sites of Llanbedrgoch (Anglesey), Coppergate (York) and 
Chester.” Whithorn attracted a settlement of craftworkers during the late tenth and 
eleventh centuries, and its inhabitants had links with Dublin, as seen in the presence 
of a ringed pin among other aspects of material culture.’** 

The urban community of Dublin acquired jewellery crafted elsewhere in Ireland, 
which in turn spread across the Irish Sea. These items include the “bossed penan- 
nular’ brooches and the ostentatious ‘thistle’ brooches. The former had termi- 
nals featuring raised metal bosses, which were influenced by a range of Irish, 
Anglo-Saxon and Pictish decorative influences. The latter featured criss-crossed 
“brambled’ terminals that originated in Ireland under Pictish influence during the 
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Figure 4: Penannular brooches found at Flusco Pike in 1989 (© Trustees of the British 
Museum) 


ninth century.*** Both types of brooch came into the hands of Hiberno-Scandinavian 
leaders and were turned into hacksilver, as seen in the Cuerdale Hoard.”*> There 
were at least seven complete brooches in the hoard from Flusco Pike near Penrith 
prior to ploughing damage, including two magnificently large thistle brooches. A 
runic fupark is inscribed on the reverse of one of the bossed penannular brooches, 
which indicates that it belonged to a Norse-speaking owner. The hoard is hard to 
reconstruct because various portions of it were found during the years 1785, 1830 
and 1989, along with another (possibly contemporary) deposit found in 2005. Even 
so, the prevalence of complete brooches and the lack of coins and hacksilver sets it 
apart from the Cuerdale Hoard.**° The enormous size of the thistle brooches suggests 
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a ceremonial role, and the collection might be tentatively linked with the movement 
of a delegation of Hiberno-Scandinavian leaders.” 

The Flusco Pike hoard brings the discussion of dress accessories back to where 
it began, with penannular brooches. These brooches travelled across the Irish Sea in 
the early seventh and the early tenth centuries, and it is worth asking what sort of 
contacts and networks lay behind their movements. A silver penannular brooch and 
an Anglo-Saxon or Scandinavian sword from Carronbridge (Dumfries and Galloway) 
may represent the last resting place of a cosmopolitan ‘lone traveller’.*** He was 
not alone in moving across the Irish Sea, however: I have discussed other items 
that were manufactured in parts of the Gaelic world and transported on the dress 
of travellers or in their treasure chests. An alternative, and perhaps more pervasive, 
form of cultural influence might have led to the manufacture of such items in the 
Northumbrian kingdom. As a point of comparison, Jane Kershaw has distinguished 
between jewellery that was imported from Scandinavia to the Danelaw, and items 
produced in English workshops in emulation of Scandinavian styles.** The Mote of 
Mark offers the best evidence for local production of Irish-Sea styles in an area that 
was becoming Northumbrian in the seventh century. Two centuries later, the Carlisle 
workshop instead looked east for the inspiration behind its Trewhiddle-style strap- 
ends. It is, however, also a candidate for the production of the Cumwhitton strap- 
ends, which had affinities across the Irish Sea as well as in the Danelaw. 

A variety of social groups helped to disseminate objects and styles; the splendid 
brooches in the Flusco Pike hoard may have belonged to the highest-ranking 
Hiberno-Scandinavian leaders, whereas the Cumwhitton cemetery most likely repre- 
sents a prosperous, regionally important family (potentially two generations). 
Cumwhitton also opens up consideration of gender in relation to cultural contact, 
given that two of the graves were furnished with items generally associated with 
women, and the other four with more typically male assemblages.*' One of the 
female graves contained a pair of oval brooches, of which over 4,000 examples have 
been found across the Scandinavian world, including eighty or more from Britain and 
Ireland. The Cumwhitton pair belonged to the late-ninth/tenth-century ‘P51’ style, 
and there was also a shattered oval brooch of the earlier “Berdal’ style. The brooches 
and weaponry indicates that this group, most likely a family, ultimately originated 
in Norway or the Northern Isles, developing links across the Insular world along the 
way.” By wearing oval brooches, at least one of the women perpetuated the tradi- 
tions of the homelands, a role shared with her counterparts in the Danelaw who 
wore Scandinavian and Anglo-Scandinavian jewellery.*% In theory it was possible 
for Gaelic-speaking women to adopt such dress styles, depending on social status 
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and the nature of their relationship with a family who wore Scandanavian styles.*“ 
Yet even when women were wearing this archetypal Scandinavian costume, Insular 
accessories could be incorporated, such as the bossed belts in female graves at 
Cumwhitton and Cnip, Lewis.” Thus relatively prosperous and mobile women 
helped to spread objects and styles around the Gaelic-Scandinavian world. 

Finally, it is worth reflecting on the types of material culture that I have been 
unable to cover in this chapter, but which are pertinent to Northumbrian—Gaelic 
links. Rural settlements are notoriously difficult to locate, and in western Britain they 
were often built in ways that left little archaeological trace.° Exceptions include 
the crannog, an artificial island settlement that flourished in Dal Riata in Britain, in 
Ireland and on the far north-western edge of the Northumbrian kingdom.” A very 
different set of farmsteads with rubble footings were occupied from the seventh to 
the tenth centuries high up near the source of the River Ribble (North Yorkshire). 
The occupants of the settlement at Crummack Dale in Ribblesdale were relatively 
prosperous, to judge from artefacts such as a decorated glass drinking vessel, and 
they may have benefited from their location next to a trans-Pennine pass.™“* Closer 
to the sea, the excavations at Bryant’s Gill in Kentmere have yielded evidence of a 
structure with distinctive dumps of fire-cracked stones, a feature of Scandinavian 
settlements in the North Atlantic, as well as buildings at Whithorn and in Dublin.*” 
Turning to a different type of evidence, pottery is a rich source of evidence for 
cultural contact, as the imported wares of the sixth and seventh centuries vividly 
show.” The absence of these wares in north-west England is striking: it is unclear 
whether this reflects genuine lack of contact with the trade, or a dearth of excavated 
hillforts. Reports of the now-lost material from Castlehead hillfort near Grange-over- 
Sands (Cumbria) sound tantalisingly similar to sites north of the Solway.** Later on, 
the discovery of Souterrain Ware at Whithorn is indicative of the presence of crafts- 
people from north-eastern Ireland in the tenth century.” 

To conclude, ecclesiastical sites, sculpture and portable metalwork illustrate 
several phases of interaction between Ireland, other Gaelic-speaking territories and 
Northumbria. It is impossible to estimate the relative strength of the different cultural 
influences because many of the sites have undergone only limited excavation. The 
changing balance between Irish-influenced, Northumbrian and Hiberno-Scandinavian 
styles is best represented at Whithorn, and other sites and stray finds hint at shifts 
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in material culture over the centuries. The analysis of material culture underlines 
the acceleration of links with the Gaelic-speaking and Gaelic-Scandinavian world 
towards the end of the Viking Age. It also highlights the great variety of connec- 
tions, from long-range, high-level ecclesiastical relationships to closer ties across the 
Solway Firth. 
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CONCLUSION: 
INDIVIDUALS AND INFLUENCES 


In this book, I have followed early medieval travellers as they plied the seas and 
traversed the roads between the Gaelic-speaking world and the Northumbrian 
kingdom. The prime movers included kings and churchmen of the stature of King 
Oswald and St Adomnan, as well as the nameless yet well-travelled individual 
buried by the Roman road at Carronbridge in Nithsdale. The journeys of individuals, 
families and communities lie behind the rather abstract concept of ‘Gaelic influence’. 
I have demonstrated that Gaelic-speaking and Gaelic-Scandinavian groups had a 
long-lasting and dynamic impact on the Northumbrian kingdom, not only during its 
heyday, but most especially during its disintegration. In this final section, I draw out 
themes that cut across the various types of source material, and I highlight topics that 
would benefit from future research. 

The intrepid individuals lacked a map to guide them in their travels: landmarks, 
seamarks, place-names and personal guides took on a greater importance than 
they have today. By the eleventh century, when Gaelic influence was reaching its 
peak in the west and north of the former kingdom, a monk in the distant south of 
England was sketching out the basis of a mappa mundi. This work of 1025-50 is 
valuable since it contains the first reasonably realistic medieval representation of 
Britain and Ireland although — like many modern maps — it is no objective representa- 
tion of the world.'! In common with many mappae mundi, Jerusalem appears in the 
centre and Britain and Ireland on the edge, surrounded by ocean. This perception 
was informed by classical concepts and models (this map potentially having been 
based on a Roman original), as well as the significance of the biblical lands to eccle- 
siastical scholars.? The Northumbrian kingdom is nowhere to be seen; Hadrian’s 
Wall remains the dominant feature of the region, and Cumbria gets an unexpected 
mention.* Nonetheless, some aspects of the map chime with the discussion of travel 
in this volume. Islands are remarkably prominent — indeed northern Britain seems to 
evaporate into a great number of them — and the Isle of Man takes up most of the Irish 
Sea. The Island has emerged as a key link between the Northumbrian kingdom and 
the Gaelic world, despite its underrepresentation in texts. I have suggested a Manx 
role in the circumstances leading to the Northumbrian attack on Brega, 684, and I 
have traced archaeological, linguistic and dedicatory evidence for localised move- 
ments between Man, Morecambe Bay and the Solway. Looking across to Ireland, a 
prominent place on the map is Armagh, in keeping with its importance to rulers such 
as Brian Borama, described as imperator Scottorum in the Book of Armagh. The 
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map captures something of the political dynamic that stimulated Gaelic influence 
during the eleventh century. 

Maps are a snapshot in time, creating the impression of a static landscape that 
determined human activity. I have traced some /ongue durée aspects of communica- 
tion between Gaeldom and the Northumbrian kingdom, including the constraints that 
landscape placed on route-ways across the Pennines and the Southern Uplands. The 
Forth-Clyde isthmus, the Tyne-Solway gap and the Ribble-Aire gap were strategi- 
cally important for the Northumbrian kings and the rulers of York and Dublin. During 
the early medieval period there were no technological advances to reduce overland 
travelling times (a five-and-a-half day excursion being the best-case scenario for a 
journey between York and the Irish Sea) and some modern-day commuters on the 
M62 would attest that the crossing is still not easy. On the other hand, a phase of 
climatic warming from the tenth to the twelfth centuries had dramatic effects on 
the exploitation of previously marginal landscapes across the North Atlantic. The 
uplands of the Northumbrian kingdom were no exception, as the many ‘clearing’ 
place-names in Norse Pveit and Brittonic //anerch attest. I have argued that these 
circumstances offered new opportunities in upland areas to settlers from Gaelic- 
speaking or Gaelic-Scandinavian communities, which is another reason why the 
eleventh century was a high-point of Gaelic influence in the Northumbrian kingdom. 

The patterns of allegiance to community and polity were also dynamic. They 
affected (and complicate) the terminology that runs through the book: Gaelic and 
Northumbrian. I began by situating terms such as Goidil and Scotti, Nordanhybre 
and Angii in the thought-world of early medieval writers. Their biblical and classical 
learning led them to conceptualise the world in terms of gentes ‘peoples’ and to view 
cultural interaction in terms of the relationships between peoples. Yet the names 
of gentes and their territories were responsive to political change, both in terms 
of the labels that writers used for their own people and those for their neighbours. 
One example is the shift in the remit of the term Alba, which originally referred to 
the island of Britain. In the ninth and tenth centuries Gaelic scholars increasingly 
applied the term to the area between Forth and Spey, the core of the kingdom of 
Alba.* Meanwhile, English and Norse writers started to restrict ‘Scottish’ termi- 
nology to this kingdom, no longer using it for Gaelic-speakers as a whole. This in 
turn created a vacancy for a term for the Irish, hence the emergence of fras and [rar 
in chronicles and skaldic verse, terms based on the Irish word for Ireland: Eriu. The 
terminological shifts bear the imprint of political change at the top, but they do not 
necessarily capture the lower-level identities that influenced cultural interaction at 
a more localised level. I have traced several such links across short sea-crossings 
including the Firth of Forth, the North Channel and between the Furness peninsula 
and the Isle of Man. 

These localised connections push at the limits of what modern scholars can glean 
from their evidence, and sometimes there are discrepancies. Chronicles give no indi- 
cation of the persistence of the York-Dublin link beyond 954; nowhere is it written 
that Olafr Cuaran continued to harbour ambitions in York. Yet some of York’s late- 
tenth and eleventh-century moneyers had Gaelic names, and others borrowed dies 
from Dublin. The Gaelic names in the Yorkshire Domesday underline the connection, 
and I have suggested that the prominent Yorkshire magnate Gluniairn was related to 
Olafr Cuaran’s descendants. This ‘tale of two cities’ had an epilogue: the fall of York 
to the English kings may have ended the strongly political connection, but familial 
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and economic links continued.* Neither could the role of Gall-Goidil in spreading the 
Gaelic language in the Solway region be guessed from the bare chronicle evidence. 
Turning to material culture, Richard Bailey has long argued that Irish links are muted 
in the sculpture of north-west England, perhaps because of differences in church 
organisation and patronage on either side of the Irish Sea. By contrast, links with 
Dublin are emerging ever more strongly from the silver hoards found recently on the 
eastern side of the Irish Sea (Huxley, Silverdale and the Galloway hoard). 

Not only did this complex pattern of interactions involve regional and chrono- 
logical variation, there is also evidence of social diversity among the groups travel- 
ling to the Northumbrian kingdom. I explored three types of material culture, each 
shedding light on contacts between different groups: affluent laypeople (female as 
well as male), top-level ecclesiastical contacts, and the lay congregations of propri- 
etary churches (who were dedicating their churches to Gaelic saints). Trade is hard 
to detect in the west of the Northumbrian kingdom, magnificent hoards notwith- 
standing. The only mint was in York, and so those wishing to do business in western 
Northumbria either had to come with their coins ready-prepared or use other means 
of exchange. There was a beach market at Luce Sands, but no evidence of a major 
urban centre where one might be expected (Carlisle?). The most northerly trading 
sites on the eastern side of the Irish Sea were at Chester and Meols: did they satisfy 
traders’ needs?° The question can be set in the broader European context: by the 
eighth century, the North Sea trading system was flourishing.’ It may be that long- 
distance traders were attracted to Northumbria’s eastern coast, while those on the west 
coast focused on localised movements of goods.* On the other hand, new techniques 
of isotope analysis have revealed that metal ores were mined in the Northumbrian 
uplands and exported to Norway. We have not yet identified all of the goods that 
were being traded around the Irish Sea. 

This exciting finding leads on to another point, which is that new techniques 
hold the promise of filling in more gaps in this picture of Gaelic influence in the 
Northumbrian kingdom. The texts that I have consulted have revealed a complex 
and detailed picture of interactions: the Northumbrians initially dealt with Cenél 
nGabrain in Dal Riata and Cenél Conaill among Ui Néill. By the mid-eighth century, 
Cenél Conaill had lost its pre-eminence and Dal Riata had been subsumed by the 
Pictish king Onuist son of Uurguist. This elaborate picture of high-political inter- 
actions emerges from texts such as chronicles, but such sources rarely refer to the 
roles of women in these cultural contacts. Place-names may shed some light on their 
contribution, given that the linguistic dynamics in a family were — and still are — 
strongly influenced by the ‘mother tongue’.’ Increasingly, strontium isotope analysis 
is shedding light on the mobility of diverse groups, including women and children.'° 
While it is often not possible to determine an individual’s background with precision, 
this approach has the potential to clarify the level of movement in and out of the Irish 
Sea region.'! Such developments pose challenges for those attempting interdiscipli- 
nary work, in that it is increasingly difficult to attain ‘disciplinary adequacy’ in all 


> The title of Charles Dickens’s book was used in a review article by Ray Page: ‘A tale’. 

® Griffiths et al., Meols. 

7 McCormick, Origins, 12, 563-4, 609. 

8 Wickham, Framing, 697 observes that small-scale exchange could operate ad hoc. 

° Jesch, The Viking Diaspora, 91. 

Hadley and Hemer, ‘Microcosms of migration’. 

Hemer et al., ‘Evidence’; Hemer et al., ‘No Man’; Symonds et al., ‘Medieval migrations’. 
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relevant fields.'? Nevertheless, new techniques may unlock dimensions of medieval 
cultural contact that previously lay hidden. 

Finally, it is worth taking stock of the broader significance of this study. I have 
made the case that Northumbrian history is best studied in its Insular context. There 
is increasing awareness of this approach in early medieval history, and the study of 
central medieval ‘Middle Britain’ is flourishing, as is the interest in links across the 
Irish Sea.'* Insular history is itself painted on a broader European and global canvas, 
and there is scope for comparing the framework of Gaelic—Northumbrian contact 
with cultural interaction elsewhere.'4 

In the year 875, when St Cuthbert’s community left its ancient seat of Lindisfarne 
and wandered to the coast of the Irish Sea, it may have seemed that the Golden Age 
of ecclesiastical links was truly at an end. The Great Heathen army was disrupting 
kingdoms and churches, and the presence of a contingent from Ireland ensured that 
its activities reverberated across the Insular world. The main message of this book 
is that a complex and ever-changing web of connections linked the Northumbrian 
and Gaelic-speaking peoples. These contacts were by no means restricted to the 
voyages of churchmen; they also encompassed warbands, diplomats and enterprising 
families. The fall of the Northumbrian kingdom led to the acceleration and diversifi- 
cation of Gaelic influence. 


> Repko, Jnterdisciplinary Research, 60, 193-224. 
> Stringer and Winchester (eds), Northern England and Southern Scotland. 
See above, 21. 
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131 
Mersey, river xv, 57, 77, 79-80, 83, 213 
Metcalf, David (ob. 2018) 87 
Middle English 162, 166 
Miller, Molly 140 
Millom (Cumbria, Cumberland) 139 
Minnigaff (Dumfries & Galloway, Wigtown- 

shire) 93, 202—4 
Miniugud Senchasa Fer nAlban 8, 40, 66, 81 
Miracula Nynie Episcopi 31, 122, 144 
Mochaoi (Coelan), St 124, 146 
Moliant Cadwallon 37 
Monkwearmouth (Sunderland, Co. Durham) 
190 
Moone (Maoin, Olr Moin) (Co. Kildare) 203 
Morecambe Bay 54, 80, 86, 169-71, 183, 
219 
Mote of Mark (Dumfries & Galloway, 
Kirkcudbrightshire) 30, 38, 42, 211, 216 
Movilla (Maigh Bhile, Olr Mag mBil1i) (Co. 
Down) 123-4, 145 
Muircht, Vita S. Patricii 97, 116 
Muirchertach mac Néill, king of Cenél 
nEdgain (ob. 943) 61 
Muirchertach Ua Briain (od. 1119) 66 
Mull of Galloway 92 


Nechtan son of Der-Ilei, Pictish king (ob. 
732) 46, 121 

Nechtansmere, battle 1, 41, 88, 107 
Nendrum (Naondroim, OIr Noendruim) (Co. 
Down) 123-4, 146, 190, 200 

Niall Glandub of Cenél nEdgain, over-king 
(ob. 919) 56 

Ninian, St see Nynia, St 

Nith, river 92 

Nithsdale 92-3 

Affrica, lady of 136 

lordship of 92, 136 

Radulf, lord of 172 

Njals saga 65 n. 144, 67, 156 

Norse language see Old Norse 

North Channel xv, 8, 21, 91, 190, 220 

North Sea xv, 11, 73, 77 

Northumberland 18, 128 n. 13 
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cultural influences xvi 
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dioceses 12 n. 87, 106, 109, 121-2, 128, 
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110-11 

Norway 10-11, 50, 81, 157, 166, 221 

Norwegian (language) 162 

Notitia Dignitatum 27 

Nynia (Ninian), St, 31, 121-6, 131, 145 see 
also Miracula Nynie Episcopi 


6) Carragain, Tomas 190, 197 

O Créinin, Daibhi 99-100 

Olafr (Amlaib) son of the king of Laithlinn 
(ob. 874) 52 

Olafr (Amlaib) Gudredsson, king in Dublin 
and York (ob. 941) 60 

Olafr (Amlaib) Sigtryggsson (Olafr Ciaran) 
king in Dublin and York (0b. 981) 60-1, 
63, 65— 6, 68, 133, 151, 182, 184, 220 

Old English 4, 55, 70, 83-4, 102, 120, 142, 
158, 160, 168, 183-4, 200 

Old Irish see Gaelic language 

Old Norse xvi, 55, 60, 69-70, 78, 84, 108, 
125, 130, 138-9, 142, 156-7, 161-70, 174, 
177, 220 

Onchan (Isle of Man) 143 

Onchu, St 143 

Onuist son of Uurguist, Pictish king (ob. 761) 
45, 47-8, 221 

O Riain, Padraig 140 

Orkney Islands 68, 96, 138 

Orme, Nicholas 128 

Orosius, Historiae adversus paganos, 6, 31 

Osberht, Northumbrian king (0b. 867) 49, 51 

Osred I son of Aldfrith, Northumbrian king 
(ob. 716) 45-6 

Osred H, Northumbrian king (ob. 792) 49 

Osric, Deiran king 37 

Oswald, St, Northumbrian king (ob. 642) 
13, 38-40, 98, 103, 130, 155, 158, 201, 
219 

Oswiu, Northumbrian king (ob. 670), 38-40, 
98, 150 

Oswulf, Northumbrian king (0b. 759) 49 

Ouse, river 82 

Owain, king of Dumbarton 39 

Owain ap Dyfnwal, king of Strathclyde/ 
Cumbria 57-8 

Owain ap Hywel, king of Gwent 57-8 
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Owain Foel, king of Strathclyde/Cumbria 
68-9 


palynology/pollen 72, 77-9 

Parsons, David 170 

Patrick, St 7, 97, 116, 130, 146-9 see also 
Muircht 

Paul I, Pope (ob. 767) 48 

Paulinus, St (ob. 644) 35, 105 

Peel Island/Peel Castle (Isle of Man) 55, 197, 
213 

Pehthelm, bishop of Whithorn (0b. 735) 121 

penannular brooches 84, 93, 210-11, 214-16 

Penda, Mercian king (0b. 655), 37, 39 

Pennines/Pennine Hills xv, 41, 49, 72-3, 77, 
79, 81, 87-9, 117, 151, 183 

Penninghame (Dumfries & Galloway, 
Wigtownshire) 93 

Penrith (Cumbria, Cumberland) 57, 174, 
206-7, 215 

Penwortham (Lancashire) 57, 85 

Phythian-Adams, Charles 48 

Pictland/Picts xv, 41, 45-6, 50-1, 88, 93, 
111, 201, 211, 215 
battles see Nechtansmere 
kingdoms see Fortriu 
kings see Bridei son of Beli, Cinaed son 
of Ailpin, Nechtan son of Der-Ilei, Onuist 
son of Uurguist 
Pictish information in Bede’s Historia 
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Pictish raids in Roman Britain 6, 26—7 
sculpture 201-2, 204 see also Portma- 
homack 

Pippin II, Frankish king (ob. 768) 

Portable Antiquities Scheme 209 

Portmahomack (Easter Ross, Ross-shire) 
190, 198 

Portpatrick/Port Rig (Dumfries & Galloway, 
Wigtownshire) 93, 131 

Preston (Lancashire) 
docks 85 
St Wilfrid’s Church 116-17 

Ptolemy, geographer 8, 25, 85 


Rackham, Oliver (ob. 2015) 77 
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Raith Maelsigi (identified with Clonmelsh, 
Co. Carlow) 99, 107, 159 

Rahtz, Philip (ob. 2011) 16 

Reedwulf, Northumbrian ruler 50 

Ravenglass (Cumbria, Cumberland) 25, 
86-7, 171, 202 

Reginald of Durham, Libellus de admirandis 
112-13 


Repton (Derbyshire) 51 
Rerrick (Dumfries & Galloway, Kirkcud- 
brightshire) 212 
Rheged 29-30, 35, 38-9, 87 
Rhiainfellt, Rheged princess/Northumbrian 
queen 38-9 
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68, 92-3, 95, 113, 125, 146, 161, 187, 206 
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Rhuddlan 80 
Riagal Phatraic 102 
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river 54, 57, 85, 98, 116-17 
valley 49, 57, 79, 84-5, 87, 209, 220 
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87 
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103, 106, 108, 109-10, 116-17, 150-2, 
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49-50, 63 
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(ob. 921) 55-7 
Rognvaldr Gudredsson, king of Man (ob. 
1229) 10 
Rollason, David 21, 112 
Roman Empire 
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ports 75, 86, 96 
roads 72-6, 79, 82-91, 93-4 
romanitas 25, 33, 195 
ships 85 
Rome xv, 88, 195, 198, 201 
Roskilde (Denmark) 81 
Rosnat 120, 125 
Runcorn (Cheshire) 83 
Rushen Abbey (Isle of Man) 9 
Ruthwell (Dumfries & 
Dumfriesshire) 
Cross 198, 201 
ecclesiastical site 192 





Galloway, 


Santan, St 138-41 

St Andrews, diocese 119 

St Bees (Cumbria, Cumberland) 141—2 

St Berrihert’s Kyle (Co. Tipperary) 99 

St Ninian’s Cave (Dumfries & Galloway, 
Wigtownshire) 200 
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Sandbach (Cheshire) 202 

Scattery Island (Inis Cathaigh, Olr Inis 
Cathaig) (Co. Clare) 105 

sceatta coins 84, 87, 90 

Scéla Cano meic Gartndin 88 

Scotland xv—xvi, 18-20, 28, 40, 73, 78, 114, 
128-30 
kingdom 5, 170, 172 see also Alba 
kings see Alexander II 
language see Gaelic, Scots, Scottish Gaelic 

Scotti see also Isle of Man, Ireland, Scotland 
ecclesiastical matters 100 
in Britannia 1, 36 
raids in Roman Britain 6, 26—7 
term 6-7, 220 

Scots language 18 

sculpture 132, 138-9, 142, 144, 146, 174, 
185, 198-209 

Setantii 25-6 

Settle (North Yorkshire, West Riding) 87 

Sharpe, Richard 102 

Sigfrodr, king in York 53 

Sigtryger grandson of ivarr, king in Dublin 
and York (ob. 927) 56-7, 62 

Sigtryger son of Olafr Sigtrygsson, king in 
Dublin (ob. 1042) 66-7 

Sil nAeda Slaine 41, 43-4, 45 

Silverdale Hoard 54, 86, 221 

Sindbek, Seren 73 

Siward, Northumbrian earl (ob. 1055) 70 

Skreen (An Scrin, Co. Meath) 61, 151 

Slack (West Yorkshire, West Riding) 82 

Sléibine, abbot of Iona 110 

Smith, A. H. (ob. 1967) 161-2 

Smith, Julia 171 

Sockburn (Co. Durham) 174—5 

Solway Firth 30, 42, 50, 52, 63, 76, 79-80, 
88-9, 91-3, 95, 97, 113, 130, 169-70, 174, 
188, 205, 209, 218, 219-20 

Spey, river 7, 220 

Spiral Scroll School sculpture 205—6 

Stainmore pass 63, 64, 88-9 

Stancliffe, Clare 116 

Stanegate 88, 90 

Stanwix (Cumbria, Cumberland) 30 

Stephanus (Eddius Stephanus), Vita Sancti 
Wilfridi 41, 101 

Stonegrave (North Yorkshire, North Riding) 
206 

Strangford Lough (Loch Cuan) (Co. Down) 
53, 97 

Strasbourg Oaths (842) 3 

Strathclyde/Cumbria 58, 61, 70, 147, 171-2, 


204-6, 219 

styca coins 49, 51, 87, 90 

Suibne mac Cinaeda, king of Gall-Goidil (od. 
1034) 70 

Sveinn Haraldsson, Danish king (ob. 1014) 
65 

Swaledale 178, 182 

Symeon of Durham, scholar 24 see also 
Historia regum 
Libellus de exordio 47, 49, 112 


Tadcaster (North Yorkshire, West Riding) 
82, 84 

Tain Bo Cuailnge 25 

Tallaght (Tamhlacht, Olr Tamlachtae Maile 
Ruain) (Co. Dublin) 109, 140, 165 
Martyrology of Tallaght 109, 117, 123, 
153 

Talnotrie Hoard (Dumfries & Galloway, 
Kirkcudbrightshire) 51 

Tara (Teamhair, Olr Temair) (Co. Meath) 
battle (980) 65 
kings 7, 38, 54 

Taylor, Simon 94, 161 

Tees, river 93 

Tettenhall (Staffordshire) 55 

Thelwall (Cheshire) 83 

Theodore, St, archbishop of Canterbury (ob. 
690) 106, 115 

Theodosius, comes (ob. 376) 26 

Theodosius, Roman emperor, (0b. 395) 27 

Thingwall (Merseyside, Cheshire) 60 

Thomas, Charles (ob. 2016) 187, 189-90 

Thor (god) 81 

Thored son of Gunnar 63 

Tilred, abbot of Heversham, later bishop, 108 

Tinwald (Dumfries & Galloway, 
Dumfriesshire) 70 

Torksey (Lincolnshire) 52 

Tostig Godwinson, Northumbrian earl (ob. 
1066) 69, 182 

Toureen Peacaun (Co. Tipperary) 99, 142 

Townend, Matthew 173 

Trent, river 40 

Trusty’s Hill (Dumfries & Galloway, 
Kirkcudbrightshire) 30, 38, 48 

Tuda, St, bishop of Lindisfarne (0b. 664) 107 

Tullylease (Tulach Léis na Saxan) (Co. Cork) 
41, 99 

Tweed 
river 106, 108-9, 192 
valley 33-4, 77 

Tyne 
river 50, 52, 88-91, 109, 111-12, 220 
Tynedale, Uhtred of 172 
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Tyninghame (East Lothian) 60, 108-9, 132 


Tynron Doon (Dumfries & Galloway, 
Dumfriesshire) 211 
Uhtred, Northumbrian earl (house of 


Bamburgh) 65, 68-9 

Ui Neill 7, 30-1, 41, 61, 66, 221 

Ulaid 30, 44, 54, 96, 141, 212 see also Dal 
Fiatach 

Ultan, scribe 109, 174 

Urien of Rheged 29, 35 


Vale of York 182-3 
hoard 85 
Vestfold 21, 50 
Vetus Latina 2 
Visigothic kingdom 2 
Vita Sancti Cuthberti (anonymous) 101, 159 
Vulgate Bible 2 


Wada, ealdorman 49 

Wadden, Patrick 114 

Wainwright, F. T. (ob. 1961) 16 

Wales 9, 19-20, 24, 27-8, 29, 57, 64, 114, 
128-30, 200, 207 see also Anglesey, 
Gwynedd, Hywel Dda 

Wallerstein, Immanuel (ob. 2019) 16 

Walney Island (Cumbria, Lancashire) 80 

Walton-le-Dale (Lancashire) 85 

Warcop (Cumbria, Westmorland) 151 

Warrington 131, 206 

Waterford (Port Lairge) 83, 141 

Wear, river 93 

Wearmouth-Jarrow 117, 173, 201 see also 
Jarrow, Monkwearmouth 

Wenskus, Reinhard (ob. 2002) 3 

Wensleydale 149, 169, 178 

westmoringa land (Westmorland) 63 

Wessex/West Saxons 57, 75, 85, 131 
kings see Athelstan, Alfred, Cynegils, 
Ecgberht 
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North Yorkshire) 11 

West Kirby (Merseyside, Cheshire) 138 

Wetheral (Cumbria, Cumberland) 192, 213 

Whalley (Lancashire) 49, 107, 207-9 

Wharfe, river/valley 86 

Whitby (North Yorkshire, North Riding) 81, 
190 
Synod of Whitby (664) 100, 103, 106, 115, 
126, 150, 158 

Whithorn 
bishops see Gille Aldan, Nynia, Pehthelm 
excavations/material remains 187-8, 
193-5, 200, 212, 214, 217 


imported pottery 30, 187, 194 
Isle of Whithorn 92 
Irish links 103, 120-6, 145, 203 
Latinus stone 29 
Northumbrian church and diocese 112 
pilgrimage 131 
St Peter stone 200 
Whithorn School sculpture 205-6 
Whittow, Mark (ob. 2017) 16 
Whitworth, Victoria 119-20, 206 
Wickham, Chris 34 
Wicklow Mountains (Co. Wicklow) 80 
Wigtown (Dumfries & Galloway, Wigtown- 
shire) 80 
Wihtberht, St (0b. 747) 110 
Wilfrid, St, bishop of York and Hexham (ob. 
709/10) 41, 107, 109-10, 114-17, 132, 
150, 152, 192 
William I ‘the Conqueror’, king of England 
(ob. 1087) 118-19 
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1100) 118 
Willibrord, St (ob. 739) 21, 99, 159 
Winwick (Warrington, Lancashire) 206 
Wirral peninsula 21, 26 n. 23, 55, 79, 157, 
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Wood, Ian 88 
Woodman, David 60 
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189, 205, 213-14 
Wulfred, archbishop of Canterbury (0b. 832) 
128 
Wulfric Spott, Mercian magnate 57 
Wulfstan I, archbishop of York (ob. 956) 62 
Wulfstan II, archbishop of York (ob. 1023) 
15 
Wyre, estuary/river 85 


Yeavering (Northumberland) 33, 36, 40, 77 
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administrative arrangements 
63-4, 183 
annals 23-4, 45 
archbishops 57, 61 see also Ecgberht, 
Wulfstan I, Wulfstan II 
bishops see Wilfrid, Ecgberht 
Coppergate 214 
earls 15 
mint 50, 63, 67, 175-7 
Roman fort 79, 82-3, 87, 105 
St Leonard’s Hospital 118-20 
St Mary Castlegate 119, 206 
St Peter’s Church/York Minster 60, 103, 
105, 114-20, 192 


post-954 
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Viking-Age kings see Eirikr, Gudredr, Yorkshire 67, 77, 169-70, 204 see also 
Knitr, Oldfr Gudredsson, Olafr son of Domesday survey 

Sigtryger, Regnvaldr, Sigfrodr, Sigtryggr | Yorkshire Wolds 11 

Viking-Age polity 14, 51-4, 57-62, 63, 
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